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FELIX O’FLANAGAN, 


AN IRISH-AMERICAN, 


. CHAPTER I. 
FELIX’S BIRTHPLACE. 


HE village of Brookvale is situated close to the Avon- 
bawn, on the northern side, and about ten miles 
from where that lovely and erstwhile busy stream 
ends its sinuous course and commingles with the 

tidal waters of the Atlantic. In the surrounding landscape 
the beauties of Nature are abundantly diffused in woodland 
and brook, hill and dale, mountain, lake and river, But, as in 
many rural districts of Ireland, the charming exterior prospect 
smiles only in derision—the sylvan scenery alternates with 
poverty and decay—and what was, in ’56, a thriving village, 
with three hundred and fifty comfortable and contented 
inhabitants, has dwindled to a third of its former population. 
And as decay of population means decline in trade and busi- 
ness, the condition of those remaining has also undergone a 
change for the worse. And the rural population of the sur- 
rounding district has similarly diminished ; the circumstances 
being coincident and complemental. The country people 
emigrate in large numbers, which means loss of business to 
the local village or small town. This loss causes the shops to 
become fewer, houses to fall into decay, and, of course, a 
decrease in the number of inhabitants ; hence why so many 
villages in various parts of Iréland are now made desolate, 
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At the time when this narrative commences, as well as 
being populous and thriving, Brookvale was widely known 
and much frequented by the people of the surrounding 
district ; even the residents of the important local town 
of Ballybra were, on Sundays and holidays, also wont to come 
to Brookvale in their hundr eds, to witness and take part in the 
dancing and the hurling, for both of which healthy, active 
Irish pastimes, Brookvale was then famous. 

But emigration has, alas, continued, and still goes steadily 
on; and instead of the hundreds who were wont to congregate 
at Brookvale on Sundays and holidays, scarcely a dozen persons 
may now be seen on the village green in those days. And 
Brookvale, in its present desolation, is but typical of the ruin 
and decay which overspread three- fourths of the rural districts 
of Ireland; places that were, even in the recollection of 
middle- aged men of to-day, populous and happy. 

“ And trembling, shrinking from the spoiler’s hand, 
Far, far away thy children leave the land.” 

Most of the stalwart young men, and healthy young women, 
who leave Ireland to seek their fortune in a foreign land, go 
to America, and whence a good many maintain a never-failing 
link of affection with the old people at home. The American 
bank draft, like the proceeds of “the little pig,’ has often 
cheered many an Irish home, and along with satisfying the 
hungry craving of the poor Irish peasant and his family, has 
also gratified the grasping desires of unscrupulous landlordism 
upon many occasions ‘This filial intercourse, between the 
children in America and their parents at home, has also given 
rise, amongst the Irish peasantry, to a strong hopeful political 
feeling. They think that, where there is wealth, there also is 
power ; and many an ardent wish goes out from the heart of 
the patriotic Irish peasant, such as—“ Wisha, maybe, with the 
help o’ God, they’ll be able to do something for poor ould 
Ireland I” 

Jeremiah O’Keeffe, a farmer, who lived at a place called 
Ardnageehy, about a mile to the south of Brookvale, also 
cherished this political hope. Like most Irishmen of spirit, 
he, too, was a physical force man. But he thought that 
Ireland could achieve her independence only by a well- 
organised insurrection, backed by a strong band of fully- 
equipped Irish Americans, returned to do battle for their 
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native land. He was the acknowledged “ poet” of the 
district ; and many a squib, political and personal, emanated 
from “Jerry O’Keeffe’s” fertile imagination. The following, 
portraying the political feeling of the Irish, is one :— 


TO MOTHER ERIN. 
(Mourning the departure of her Children and her Hopess) 


“ Oh, dear Mother Erin ! 
What sorrow thou'rt bearing :— 
. The usurper but scoffs at thy needful desires— 
No music, no dancing, 
Thy lov’d ones entrancing, 
And thy beauty the poet no longer inspires ! 


Thy children all scatter’d ! 4 
Thy cherish’d hopes shatter’d ! 
Ah ! no wonder thy features look wither’d and old. 
But, cheer up, dear Mother, 
Awhile thy sobs smother— 
Thy exiles are returning in thousands, I’m told.” 


ERIN’S REPLY TO O’KEEFFE. 


“ Oh, may the great good God send it! 
The one way to end it, 
And keep my poor form from wasting away :— 
That condemned crew of Britain, 
Their rule is not fittin’— 
Speed o'er the Channel, and there let them stay ’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE TEACHER’S CRUELTY. 
& 


when the excitement of the abortive rising of ’48 had 

died out, and Ireland was once more in the prostration of 

helpless tranquility—and in a snug rural cottage, about 
a quarter of a mile from the village of Brookvale, the hero of 
this narrative was born, His father, Denis O'Flanagan, held 
a small farm, and was employed as a clerk at the village mill, 
which was then kept going day and night, and able to hold its 
own against the biggest of its competitors—both in price and 
quality. 

The wheat ground in those mills through the country was 
grown by the farmers of the district, and thus a great deal of 
local labour was employed, both in growing and grinding. 
But the importation of American and other foreign wheat 
made the crop an unprofitable one for the Irish farmer ; and 
the subsequent importation of the manufactured flour com- 
pletely shut up the small Irish mills. The large millers, in 
populous centres, who use the expensive modern machinery, 
are still able to compete successfully with their foreign rivals ; 
but the wheat from which the Irish millers now manufacture 
the flour, is all, or nearly so, imported ; the quantity of wheat 
grown in Ireland at present, being indeed small. Felix, who 
was the third surviving child of the family, of whom there 
were four sons and two daughters, had, by his genial disposi- 
tion, and droll, winning way, established himself as a general 
favourite, even in his childhood. Not only was he beloved by 
his parents, brothers and sisters, but all the neighbours also 
took an affectionate interest in little Felix. And this popular 
feeling in the child’s regard was evinced in a notable manner 
on one occasion, when Felix was only seven years old. 
The young man ‘acting as a substitute for the permanent 
teacher, who was then away in training, for a fictitious and 
unjust cause, caught little Felix by both ears, raised the 
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‘innocent, helpless child completely off the ground, and kept 
swinging him to and fro by the ears for some time, When 
the news of this wanton cruelty had spread through the place, 
public indignation was aroused, and were it not for the con- 
siderate and timely intervention of the ill-used child’s father, 
the angry populace would havesties®®everely with the offender. 
But, though Felix’s father spared his feelings, and saved the 
teacher from a well-merited castigation, he subsequently found 
an Opportunity of giving the cruel man a bit of his mind. 

Denis O’Flanagan, who was a man of powerful physique, 
and in his youth had been a distinguished athlete, was still 
vigorous, and quite capable of inflicting condign punishment 
on Félix’s savage teacher, though the latter was much the 
younger ; but he thought it better for all concerned that the 
enemy should be got rid of by peaceable means. He would 
“speak daggers, though he should use none,” and at their first 
meeting, after the teacher’s cruel and unmerited outrage upon 
Felix, the ireful father accosted the object of his previously 
suppressed indignation, and spoke as follows :— 

“Well, Bill Bradley, you're a nice substitute for a respectable 
man! A lovely specimen of the modern Irish schoolmaster ! 
You're one who might be described as an itinerant journeyman 
pedagogue—poor scholar, so called. I knew a good many 
decent boys of that class, who afterwards became respectable 
members of society, and filled independent positions in life, 
but though poor, they were honourably begotten, and of honest 
descent. I sha’n’t degrade myself by quoting your pedigree ; 
but I dare say you have been told by more than one ‘ kind 
friend’ of the circumstances of your birth, and its associations. 
I wouldn’t ill-use my worst enemy’s dog as you have ill-treated 
my good child, Felix—take him by the two ears and, lifting 
him bodily off the ground, keep swinging him until I had 
almost pulled the ears out of his head. You.don’t know—and 
neither, I’m sure, do you care—what permanent injury you may 
have caused my boy. Oh, no; so long as you’re Mr. Bradley, 
the teacher / But I think I can promise the hapless children 
committed to your unlucky charge, that they shall be soon 
saved from the danger of further cruelty at the hands of ‘Mr. 
Bradley, the teacher.’ ‘There will be a new—and it is to be 
hoped well-conducted—substitute appointed to the Brookvale 
school before the lapse of -many days, if I have any influence 
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with his reverence, the manager. And you may console your- 
self with the grateful reflection that there are a good many 
others also working anxiously for the same desirable change. 
And I can tell you that, in getting away from the place with a 
whole skin, you must have been born under a lucky star ; for 
if I hadn’t calmed the indignation of Felix’s sympathisers, 
you'd have been torn limb from limb !” 

The victim of this attack made several attempts to get away, 
and escape from the piercing force of the foregoing invective, 
but his assailant would not let him budge ; and the “ itinerant 
journeyman pedagogue” was therefore constrained to wince 
and suffer, until the indignant O’Flanagan had expended his 
wrath. 

“Out of evil cometh good,” is a proverb of doubtful pro- 
phecy, but one that proved true in this case, as shall be anon 
disclosed. 

The parish priest, Father Murphy, dismissed Bradley for his 
dastardly outrage upon Felix O’Flanagan—the story of which 
was on everyone’s lips around the place—and appointed the 
monitor, Thomas O’Connell, in his stead, until Mr. O’Sullivan 
returned from Dublin in three weeks afterwards. 

And a great permanent benefit was destined to be conferred 
upon the poorer children of the district through the cruel 
conduct of William Bradley, who at once left the place, and 
was never afterwards heard of by any of the inhabitants of 
Brookvale. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE PRIEST AND THE PARSON. 


SHORT time after the circumstances just related with 

regard to the teacher and Felix O’Flanagan, Father 

Tim, as he was popularly known, was returning 

from the local hunt, which was his favourite and 

only pastime, except looking at a hurling match on Sundays and 

holidays (though he tolerated dancing, he did not encourage it), 

and mounted ona fine bay, when he was accosted by the Reverend 

Mr. Halloran, the Rector of Brookvale—a humane and popular 
gentleman, and one of Father Tim’s most intimate friends. 

“Well, Father Tim, had you good sport to-day?” asked the 
Rector. 

“Pretty good, Mr. Halloran,” answered the P.P. 

“ Many at the hunt ?” 

“We had a good meet. The Colonel and the Captain were 
there, and the ladies, as usual; Tom Russell, Mickey Lynch, 
and several others too numerous to mention, as they used to 
say in the reports of O’Connell’s big gatherings.” 

“ Was my friend the doctor there ?” 

“Why, of course he was. ’Twould be a very urgent case 
that would keep the doctor from the hunt. And do you know 
who was there? I thought I should fall off the horse for 
laughing when I saw him. Oh! ho! ho!” 

“ Pray who was the mysterious individual who caused you 
so much merriment? It wasn’t Denis O’Flanagan, surely ?”’ 

“Denis O’Flanagan!” repeated Father Tim, with a leer 
towards his interrogator. ‘No. Denis O’Flanagan can ride 
a horse ; and though he doesn’t attend the hunt, yet if he had 
taken the notion to come there, it would have caused me no 
surprise. The young man who made us all laugh at the hunt— 
those who didn’t know who he was, as well as those who knew 
him—was Michaeleen Dhonaleen’s son, young Mulcahy.” _ 

“Ts that the small farmer who lives up at a place called 
Gurtbee ?” 

“The very man. He had an old horse that you’d think he 
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was after rescuing from Tom, the kennel-man. He had an 
old saddle, with fifty-two patches on it; and the bridle was 
ornamented with a pair of rope reins. And you should have 
seen the lad himself. His trousers would serve for a pair of 
knee-breeches; and to heighten the picture, he wore a pair 
of low shoes, with his heels very prominent through his socks; 
a coarse baffitty* shirt, with the crawf open ; a low red vest, 
his father’s body-coat, and his grand-father’s high hat; and he 
was furnished with a thick ash-plant, to accelerate the progress 
of his poor beast.” 

“ Surely he could not keep up to the horses ? ” 

Father Tim (not appearing to notice this conjecture)—“ I 
thought he was simply going on some errand to the village, 
and asked him if he wanted me, or the doctor, or anybody. 
He answered, no ; that he was going to the hunt. ‘Bravo,’ 
said I, and went my way. ‘Did he keep up to the others?’ 
He did, by going the short cut, and along the road. But it 
was the nonchalant air of the doucha/{ that took my taste.” 

“I suppose the horse was like Goldsmith’s ‘ Fiddle-back?’”’ 

“ He was, and, I’m sure, worse.” 

“ But you had good sport ?” 

“Yes. We had a run of about nine miles. We lost him in 
Mahony’s glen ; and as it was getting late, they drew off the 
hounds, and didn’t try any more.” 

“ You must be hungry now, Father Tim; and I sha’n’t keep 
you from your dinner.” 

‘‘Oh,no. I had some lunch with Major O’Callaghan on my 
way back. I told my housekeeper that I wouldn’t be home 
for dinner ; and sha’n’t have anything now until tea-time.” 

“Pm after paying a visit to Sam Philips,” the good Rector 
sadly informed his auditor. ‘The poor man is sinking fast.” 

“ A decent old soul,” remarked Father Tim, “and a kind 
neighbour. I remember well when I lost the grey mare, and 
bought a chestnut horse from poor Sam. He almost wanted 
to make me a present of the animal; and it was by strong 
argument that I made the generous man take what was not, 
I’m sure, even half the value of the horse.” 

“Yes,” observed the Rector ; “Sam Philips was a regular 
church-going man. And his private actions corresponded 
with his religious professions ; which is, I believe, the best 
testimony I could bear as to his general character.” 

* @oarse home-spun linen, + Front. t Boy. 
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“Į quite agree with you, friend O’Halloran,” assented Father 
Tim ; “ considering the number of hypocrites you'll find in 
every creed and country.” 

“ You have, of course, heard of the cruelty perpetrated a 
short time ago upon the child of one of your parishioners. I 
mean Denis O’Flanagan’s little boy ?” 

“ Aye, to be sure, I have,” replied the vigilant P.P. “It was 
the worst on record, as my list goes. I’ve sent the fellow 
away, and have heard that he has left the place altogether. 
And the worst feature in his bad conduct was the fact, that 
there wasn’t a house in the parish wherein Bradley had been 
so well treated as he had been at O’Flanagan’s. In tact, he 
spent more than half his time there, was treated like one of 
the family, and had toyed affectionately with the child whom 
he has so wantonly ill-treated.” 

“ Did the child commit himself in any way ? ” 

“ Well, the story, as told to me, runs thus :—As you know, 
it is a mixed schoo] The children were after being dismissed 
for the day ; and the usual play commenced. Some striking 
each other with their school-bags, by way of saying ‘Good 
evening’; others, less cautious, began to throw stones, which 
is, of course, a dangerous practice, no matter how innocently 
intended. A girl named Corcoran—Tim Corcoran’s daughter, 
from the bog—complained that she had been struck witha 
stone, and said it was Felix O’Flanagan hit her: but I have 
been assured by several of the bigger boys and girls, that the 
Corcoran girl was not in the least hurt ; that it was merely a 
pebble that hopped upon the lower portion of her dress ; and 
that it wasn’t Felix O’Flanagan who threw the pebble at all. 
But on Miss Corcoran making her grievance known to 
Bradley, and in a whining attitude, the irascible preceptor 
called up the poor child—who came to him willingly and 
innocently—to receive the treatment which, no doubt, you 
have heard described.” | 

“Yes. I have heard that the teacher caught the child by 
both ears, lifted him from off the ground, and kept swinging 
him to and fro for some time.” | 

“Just so. That is as I have heard it, too. And such malig- 
nant cruelty I had never even heard of, in all my previous 
travels and experience.”’ 

“Do you know, Father Tim, I think that there is more 
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cruelty practised upon these school-children than is ever dis- 
closed to the outside world. Aad, Heaven knows, the poor 
creatures suffer enough, without being ill-treated at school. 
They walk long distances in wet and cold, and, I would say, 
hunger, too. They have to stand, or sit—which is even worse 
—in their wet clothes all day ; and then walk -back to their 
homes in the evening, without touching food from eight 
o’clock in the morning until four or five in the evening—some 
of them, at all events. I am aware that the children of the 
better-off classes bring bread and milk in their school-sacks 
or baskets; but I am afraid that some of the poorer ones have 
no bread to bring, which is a sad fact to realise, and a great 
hardship and injustice to the poor creatures. And, surely, such 
long fasting on school-days must retard the growth and strength 
of the children, and also injuriously affect them in after-life ” 

“Too true, sir! too true! The Irish, young and old, have 
wonderful endurance ; and it is surprising how long they can 
do without food ” 

“Well, Father Tim, I have been thinking that a society 
ought to be formed or started in the place—a non-sectarian 
(of course) benevolent society—for the benefit of the poor 
children, Protestant (if there be any) as well as Catholic. The 
gentry, of whom there are a good many in the neighbourhood, 
would, I am sure, all subscribe to it; and so, I suppose, would 
the farmers ; you and I, and possibly some others.” 

“The farmers !” echoed Father Tim, with an amused smile 
at the Rector’s credulity. “I don’t think you'd be likely to 
get much from the farmers for benevolent purposes. It is 
surely a good idea. But I must haste away for the present. 
We shall meet again some time in the near future, when we | 
can discuss this benevolent project of yours. It wouldn’t be 
the first good ‘child’ of which you are the father. God bless 
you, my dear sir, and spare you long to propagate good intentions 
and put them into practice! Az revoir, mon ami! Au revoir!” 

“ Slan lat! Ahir, avic! Slan lat!” 

Father Tim, who had spent several years at the Irish College 
in Paris, could speak French like a native ; and the Reverend 
Mr. Halloran was very fond of discoursing in the vernacular, 
whenever he knew that he would be understood and appreciated. 
And thus parted the priest and the parson, each using his own 
peculiar style of saying “Good-bye, until we meet again.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


A ‘“GHOST”’ STORY. 


stories, which he heard repeated with thrilling effect, by the 

crones of the neighbourhood, at wakes and other social 

gatherings. They told of crowds of fairies that were 
every night playing hurley above in Paurkanathin, and that 
used to shout louder than the young men of the village, when 
victorious in a parish goal. 

The Leprachaun, dressed in a red jacket, that if you caught 
him napping, and watched him with unflinching gaze, would, 
if you demanded it peremptorily, give you a purse of gold; 
but which coveted purse no one was ever known to acquire, 
because the unlucky claimant withdrew his gaze before the 
wealthy fairy had time to take the purse out of his pocket. 
And the Banshee, the harbinger of sudden death to some 
member of the unhappy family, outside whose window was 
heard its nocturnal wail. And besides the various tribes that in- 
habited the fairy world, the usual poor ghosts, “ piping hot from 
purgatory,”—going about the world doing penance—and those 
perturbed spirits from the inexorable farther down —and, 
though allowed to wander through the world, to the terror of 
innocent humanity, whose torments still accompanied and 
surrounded them—these entertaining old ladies said, too, that 
defunct animals were, in some cases, re-animated by the souls 
of the departed dead. And Felix’s nerves were as if agitated 
by a galvanic battery, when he heard of “the white woman,” 
“the big black dog,” “the calf that grew to be as big as a 
bullock,” e¢-cefera, and all of whom and which were reported 
as nocturnal prowlers in the vicinity. A certain remarkable 
Connaughtman, who, in the hard times of “ black ’47,” felt 
compelled to barter the old faith for the new—getting au odd 
bowl of soup, with a few pieces of meat thrown in (to give 
some backbone to the new religion), by way of ‘ boot ”—was, 
when the souper deserted him, for some time flitting about 


T“ early boyhood, Felix was injuriously influenced by ghost 
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from one sect to another, but without finding the desired spiri- 
tual consolation, and at last sought balm in the Pythagorean 
doctrine. And though somewhat sceptical in his belief at 
first, yet he was confirmed in this faith when he saw, one day, 
at a certain place on the coast of Galway, two crabs fighting. 
He believed tirmly, he said, that the souls of his father and 
mother were in the crabs, because that was the way they (the 
Connaughtinan’s deceased progenitors) fought when they were 
alive. But the Brookvale story-tellers required no such con- 
firmation in this belief. They thought it heretical to doubt 
the existence of such animals—possessed of the spirit of some 
unknown departed one—and avowed that they could be seen, 
any night of the week, if sought at a proper hour, and at their 
favourite haunts. And hence, so fearful were Felix and the 
other youngsters of the place, none of them would go into any 
lonely places, or venture out after dark, unless accompanied 
by some tearless adult, to whom they could cling, if attacked 
by the “ spirit.” 

And in this connection there was a story told by the local 
tailor, Con Lane, who, though now a grandfather and an old 
man, was still entertaining to his hearers. If any of Con’s 
friends wished to hear the story, he would say, ‘‘ Well, Con, 
what about the ghost story?” And though it had been heard so 
often that the request for still another repetition was sometimes 
made in jest, yet, if the occasion was opportune, the company 
agreeable, and the hero in good humour, he would, after some 
prudent hesitation, commence the “ ghost” story, and which 
ran thus :—In the year ’47, the time of the famine, when the 
tailor was, what, he called, in his prime, and when thousands 
of the poor Irish peasants died of hunger and its dire effects— 
in their houses, in the fields, by the ditches and the road- 
sides—in the rural districts of Ireland, a story was current in 
Brookvale, that a “ woman in white” was doing “ nightly 
duty” in the vicinity. And so fearful were the inhabitants of 
encountering the aforesaid ghost, that the boldest would be 
slow to venture out after dark. The houses were barricaded, 
and the lights put out, as early as if they were back to the good 
old times when — 

“ The curfew tolled the knell of parting day.” 
But despite all this flutter, Con Lane went about his business 
just the same as if there was never a ghost in the world. He 
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went to town regularly, on Saturdays and holidays, to do his 
usual business, which consisted principally in getting paid his 
bills from debtors, and to buy the new materials for Sunday 
habiliments for other customers. And after each business 
transaction came a proposal to adjourn to the nearest house 
of entertainment— which invariably meant the shop where the 
whiskey was sold—for the purpose of sh>wing that the busi- 
ness done gave mutual satisfaction. And even when no busi- 
ness resulted from the interview, the tailor would be invited 
after the following fashion :— . l 

Customer: “Oh! how are you, Mr. Lane? When did you 
get into town? How are they all at home? Isn't it a blank 
day, thank God ?”—all of which interrogatories before the 
confused Mr. Lane could utter a word in reply. 

And this individual—who may be taken as the representative 
of a certain class—would wind up with—“ Well, Mr. Lane, 
you'll excuse me to-day, Con, about that little bill ?” 

_ “Oh, tiss all right,” Mr. Lane, Con, would reply. 

And again: “ But excuse me, Mr. Lane, you must come and 
take something ;” the prospective “something” being con- 
sidered by the customer to mean an equivalent to interest on 
the unpaid account, and to which kind invitation the tailor 
very seldom gave a direct negative. The consequence of such 
generous treatment on the part of his kind patrons was, cf 
course, that the genial Mr. Lane always went home in good 
humour, whether he had had a good or bad business day. 
But, though he conformed to the amenities of Irish hospitality 
in the manner described, the tailor never neglected his dinner, 
No matter how wealthy the customer, and important the 
business, on the stroke of two, Mr. Lane would “ shet his 
book,” and say, ‘‘ Eshcuse me, me frind, but a man can’t live 
upon suckish (suction). I’m off to the grub.” 

A short time after the reported advent of the ghost in the 
Brookvale neighbourhood, Con Lane found himself alone, 
and ata pretty late hour on a certain Saturday night, in his 
favourite publichouse at Ballybra; and, as the following 
dialogue will show, the proprietress tried hard to dissuade 
her respected patron from carrying out his rash intention 
of going home at that late hour, and by such a lonely and 
dangerous road. But, as Con himself used to say, when telling 
the story, “She might is well be whishlin’ jigs to a mileshtone.” 
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“Yeh! sure you’re not goin’ home to-night, Misther Lane? 
Mrs. Casey asked negatively. 

“Indeed I om, Mishtiss Casey, plaze God!” answered 
Mr. Lane emphatically. 

“ Yirrah ! is it at this time o’ night? No wan wood ji, an’ 
havin’ to pass the place where that sperit is showin’ hurself ! 
Yirrah, glory be to God! is it mad you are? Yeh! wait’ll you 
have the daylight in the mornin’, Sure. you’re welcome to 
shtay here for the night! Itll cosht you nathin’; you'll be 
home in plinty time for Mass; an’ what dufference’ll it make ?” 

“Pm sure I’m very much obliged to yi, Mishtiss Casey ! 
But I wouldn’t shtay away fom me own home for wan night, 
ef I got the fee simpil av uvery house in the town. Pm mar- 
ried two-an’-twinty year now ; an’ I’m glad to tell you, that I 
nuver spint a whole night out o’ me own house joorin’ all that 
time. I might get home late in odd night. But my oul ’oman 
’on’t mind that, An’ is for ghoshts, or sperits, or fairies, or the 
likes, I nuver done no harm t’ any wan, dead nur ’live, an’ they 
nuver done it to me, thank God !—barrin’ a frind would owe 
me a thrifle, now an’ agin, that he wouldn’t find it handy to 
pay. But that aint here nur there. No, thank God! An’ I 
tell you, Mishtiss Casey,—though I nuver done it,—I’d shleep 
an a tombshtone jesht is comfortable is I would in me own 
bed.” 

“The Lord save us, Misther Lane, but ’tis you’re the crajis 
man! An’ you’re doin’ what I wouldn't like to see my man, 
nur any wan else belongin’ ti me, doin’.” 

“ So be it, Mishtiss Casey, is the priesht says,” 

“ Well, is you’re so obshtinate, you'll take somethin’ for the 
road ?” 

“ Wisha, is you’re so kind, Mishtiss Casey, I will: Sure 
’twould be a quare time to refuse a good awfur.” 

And so, refreshed with a brimming glass of “the best in 
the house,” and bidding his kind hostess a cordial good-night, 
the “ Knight of the Goose” set out upon his journey. After 
clearing the precincts of the town, he kept himself in cheer 
by singing an occasional snatch of a song ; and save a “Good- 
night,” or “ Dia’s Maria guit/”* from a chance wayfarer like 
himself, nothing occurred to disturb the equilibrium of Con’s 


* The usual form of salutation amongst the Gaelic-speaking Irish; which 
means—“ I give you the help or blessing of God and Mary.” 
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placidity, until he arrived close to the spot that was said to be 
the favourite haunt of the “ white woman.” 

Although the tailor possessed an indomitable spirit, that 
even a superior physical force could not intimidate—and he 
had not an enemy in the whole countryside—and therefore 
not afraid to encounter “anybody,” living or dead, still, lest 
he should be taken at a disadvantage, the “ ghost-killer” sup- 
plied himself with stones from some loose heaps which were 
lying on the roadside. He put some into his coat-pockets, 
and kept three good-sized ones in his hands; and thus fore- 
armed, the redoubtable Con boldly approached the place 
where the defunct lady was wont to disclose herself—no 
doubt—for the purpose of ‘revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,” or with a like innocent intention. But on that night 
there was neither moon nor star apparent; and hence, the, 
more distinctly would the “ white woman” appear. But will 
Con see her “ wood his own morchial eyes?” Yes! ‘She 
was sett’n an the top o’ the ‘ditch,’ jesht is comfortable,” the 
tailor- used to assure his hearers, “is af she- was sett’n be 
hur own fireside ’’—before she quitted the tenement of clay 
that she inhabited during her fleshly sojourn here below. “In 
ardher to dishcover hur prus’nt intintions,” Con Lane addressed 
the “good lady” in the following fearless manner—reverently 
uncovering his head, and piously crossing himself, as he used 
the sacred invocation —“ ‘In the name av the Father, and iv 
the Son, and av the Holy Ghosht. Amin!’ who are yi? an’ 
can I do anything for yi? Are you shtill in Purgathory ? ar 
is they anywan belongin’ to yi there? Pll get a Mass said for 
yi; ar I'll say wan or two ‘ Hail Mary’s’ for yi mesef uvery 
day for a surt’n time. I doan want to do yi any bod’ly harum ; 
an’ is lm sure you have no bad feelin’s t’wards me, I hope 
you'll be the same !” 

There was no response to what the tailor called his “ civil 
talk.” And concluding that this discourteous silence on the 
part of her ghostship signified hostile intentions, the Brook- 
valer at once decided to assume the aggressive; and com- 
menced the attack by throwing the first stone. He waited a 
second or two, to ascertain the result of the blow; but as 
ghosts are endowed with the character of impassibility, Con’s 
blow took no effect. Nothing discouraged, however, he threw 
another, and a third stone, in quick succession. The third 
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stone found its mark; and away went the “ghost,” scampering 
through the field. It was the Rector’s white horse, which had 
been grazing at that particular spot, and whose head, appear- 
ing between two furze-bushes, looked very like a ‘ woman in 
white,” seated on the fence. 

The tailor had been always considered a “courageous, up- 
right man ;” but after his daring encounter with the “ ghost,” 
he became the hero of the neighbourhood. Con Lane had 
wrought an immense public good; an incubus had been 
removed from the minds of the alarmed inhabitants. On 
that occasion, without doubt, the ghost was laid, the panic 
was allayed, and the people of Brookvale were no longer 
afraid to pass the minister’s gate at any hour of the night. 
After Con Lane’s blow, the Rector’s white horse grazed else- 
where---cautiously avoiding the danger of being again mistaken 
for a ghost, and another disagreeable interview with the ter- 
rible tailor. 
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CHAPTER V 


THE BROOKVALE SCHOOL-CHILDREN’S BENEVOLENT 
ASSOCIATION, 


ATHER MURPHY pondered a good deal on the 
Rector’s proposal, with regard to the formation of a 
benevolent society, which should provide food and 
clothing for the children of the destitute poor in his 

parish. It had often occurred to himself, that some of the 
children attending school were poorly provided for in the 
way of those necessaries; and he feared, too, that it was 
absolutely impossible that the children of some of the very 
poor parents could appear at school; because the old tattered 
garments they wore at home, and besides which they had no 
others, would render these children totally unpresentable for 
school. But yet, what could he do to remedy this sad state 
of things? The better-off class among his parishioners 
almost grumbled when paying their dues; and some of the 
poor families in the parish he could not help assisting now 
and again, whenever he saw them in actual want. An odd 
farmer, too, among those who were thought to be well-to-dc, 
was compelled to raise a loan in the bank, and could find no 
other surety but Father Tim; and there were unfortunate 
occasions when the benevolent surety was, through the collapse, 
death, or disappearance of the borrower, obliged to paya large 
portion—sometimes the whole—of the loan himself: and— 
his income, after all, being limited—how could his benevolence 
extend further? Even the coal that was used in the school 
during the cold weather, and for which the children were 
expected to pay by small contributions—the few tons of 
coal were not half subscribed for, and the good P.P. had to 
pay more than half the cost of it himself. He had really only 
one wealthy parishioner—the only one who would be likely to 
contribute anything towards an institution of the kind suggested 
by Mr. Halloran—and that man was Major O'Callaghan, an 
Irish-American. 
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The Major was now the sole representative of an ołd family, 
the surviving sons of which sold their property in the bad 
times (the famine years). He had three brothers who, like the 
Major in his youth, were all wild, innocent young men, promi- 
nently identified with the ’48 movement, which cost them a 
good deal of money, and ever generous to the starving poor 
around them. Being only moderately wealthy, they soon got 
into debt, and were compelled to sell their landed property. 
The four brothers emigrated ; two going to France, and the 
other two, including John, the future Major, to America. Soon 
after landing in New York, John hasted to the goldfields in 
California, where, in “the days of ’49,” he succeeded in be- 
coming very wealthy. When success was on the wane in 
California, John O’Callaghan sold his five claims, and went to 
Denver, Colorado. He disliked life in Denver; and though 
he was now wealthy, and could have retired from mere money- 
making pursuits, his ambition was still unsatisfied. 

Descended from the O’Callaghans of Glencoum, none of 
whom was ever known to forgive an insult, or miss his antagonist 
in a duel, John O’Callaghan was eager for some opportunity of 
exercising the hereditary martial spirit of his race; and his 
wealth ought, he thought, enable him to gratify this desire. 
He was yet young and vigorous, of noble presence, and well- 
educated. The family had been exclusively Irish; their father 
would not allow any of his children to acquire a merely English 
education, and so the four sons were educated in France. 
On making inquiries at Denver about his brother William, who 
accompanied the other to New York, the inquirer learned that 
William O’Callaghan had joined the army some few years 
before, and that he was now a captain in the Cavalry Corps, ` 
and with his company stationed in South Dakota. This infor- 
mation whet John’s desire to give scope to his latent talent in 
the sphere of military activity ; and having first secured his 
large wealth in safe investments, he presented himself for 
military service, and was accepted. He, too, joined a cavalry 
regiment ; and when his superior behaviour and education, 
together with his apt knowledge of duty, became known to the 
commanding officer of his company, John O’Callaghan was 
rapidly promoted, step by step, until he became major. 

The brothers had not met since they parted at New York a 
fortnight after landing, but they had, after John joined the army, 
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sometimes corresponded. Their duty, however, was bringing 
them gradually closer ; and in the summer of ’56 the brothers 
O’Callaghan met under somewhat tragic circumstances. 

In that year there was a rising among the Indians, in 
which several tribes were engaged, and to suppress which all 
the available Government forces in the surrounding districts 
were directed ; and among whom were the two O’Callaghans. 
The campaign had been proceeding for some wecks, with 
varying success on both sides ; Major O’Callaghan had in his 
command three troops of cavalry; and at a place called 
Bowdle, in the northern part of South Dakota, while bravely 
leading his troops against a large body of Indians, some in 
ambush, others in the open, the gallant Major was met by a 
shower of bullets from the concealed redmen. The Indians 
aimed high and low, and horse and rider rolled over the high 
bank of the bluff, some twenty feet, into the ravine below. 
The tribesmen had adopted a clever ruse. Those in the open 
retreated before the advancing cavalry, while the hidden party 
rushed upon the dead and wounded. There were, of course, 
several others shot besides the commanding officer ; but his 
horse was the only one that fell into the ravine. After the 
cruel redmen had scalped and mutilated the dead, and killed, 
scalped, and mutilated the wounded, they looked curiously 
over the bluff to the cañon below; and on seeing the dead 
horse and his apparently lifeless rider, the victorious Indians 
renewed their yelling whoops, and scrambled down the high 
embankment, to exercise upon the wounded Major the same 
inhuman treatment to which they had subjected the dead and 
wounded of his command. Meantime, the unwounded of the 
Major’s command had pursued the retreating Indians for some 
distance, without being able to overtake them; and the redmen 
showing no desire to renew hostilities, and apparently making 
for the Cheyenne Reservation, which. was situate some few 
miles off, Captain C , who was next to the Major in com- 
mand, halted his troops, and returned to the scene of the late 
running fight, to bury their dead comrades, and take charge of 
the wounded. On their way back, they met Captain O’Callaghan 
with another command, and the combined forces galloped 
hard until they arrived at the bluff whereat Major O’Callaghan 
and some of his men had been shot. On arriving at the desired 
location, Captain O’Callaghan assumed command, placed troops 
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at each side of the bluff, and led twenty troopers into the 
ravine, all marching in single fle, Delirious in their triumphant 
revelry, and maddened still more at the thought of being able 
to take the scalp of one of the “ boss men of the Great Father 
at Washington,” the Indians did not notice the rapid approach 
of the Government troops ; and just as a crowd of redskins 
stooped to pick up and examine the maimed and prostrate 
Major, his brother struck at them, right and left, with his 
sabre; his troops fired at those still scrambling down the side 
of the bluff; the other troops had now arrived at both sides of 
the gorge, right over the Indians, and the exultant redmen, to 
the number of sixty-five, were quickly despatched. 

The Major was now in tender hands; restoratives were 
applied, and he soon regained consciousness. He had received 
a bullet wound in one thigh, and the other was broken in the 
terrible fall. After six weeks in the camp hospital, the broken 
leg was quite well; but the bullet remained in the other 
leg, and caused him to be lame for life. Being thus disabled, 
he was no longer fit for active service, and resigned his 
commission. 

After leaving the American army, Major O’Callaghan realised 
his investments, and returned to his native land, where he lived 
for some time as a tourist, before he thought of settling down. 
About three months after the ex-American Majors return, 
Major Allsworth, a retired officer of the English army, put up 
his property for sale in the Landed Estates Court ; and on 
seeing the notice in one of the Dublin papers, Major O’Callaghan 
attended the sale, and bought the property for fifteen thousand 
pounds. It comprised two thousand five hundred acres, and 
was situate for some distance around Brookvale. The demesne 
residence, a large square castellated building, standing at the 
top of a beautifully-wooded, sloping lawn, and with a lovely 
southern aspect, had been known as Castle Arthur ; but the 
new proprietor changed the name to Denver House. 

The summer following after the Major’s last fight with the 
Indians, his brother William, the Captain, was killed by the 
Indians in Montana; one of those who went to France became 
a journalist, and got killed from wcunds received in the course 
of a duel (O’Callaghan having killed his antagonist outright) ; 
and the other, who joined the French army, was killed by a 
fall from his horse in Algiers ; hence, of this old and illus- 
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trious branch of the sept O’Callaghan, the Major was now the 
sole survivor. 

Major O’Callaghan was a bachelor ; and if he had ever enter- 
tained the thought of matrimony, the death of his brothers 
eftaced the notion from his mind forever. He lived in almost 
entire seclusion, visiting nowhere, and receiving no company 
or individual except Father Murphy, with whom he was very 
friendly ; and the genial P.P. was, in return, welcome to speak 
to the Major as he might to his own brother. And on his next 
visit to the Major’s, Father Tim found an opportunity of men- 
tioning the matter of Mr. Halloran’s proposal, to which 
the Major gave his prompt assent,anda promise of a sukcription 
of £20 annually. The Rector also mooted the matter on the 
following Sunday, after Service, when several members of his 
congregation encouraged the project, and promised to become 
subscribers. 

The movement was inaugurated by a children’s tea party ; 
a society was formed, consisting of a president, vice-president, 
secretary, and a committee of six; twenty-five poor children 
were provided regularly with boots and clothing, to enable 
them to attend school, and supplied with breakfast and lunch 
daily while the school was open: and thus the Rector’s good 
idea became a reality. The Brookvale School-Children’s 
Benevolent Association was an excellent institution, and for 
several years afterwards conferred immense benefits on the 
poor children of the place. 
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CHAPTER VI, 
FELIX GOES TO BUSINESS. 


ENIS O'Flanagan did not appreciate the advantage of 
primary education, as imparted at the early infantile 
stage at school, and so Felix was not sent to 
school until he was nearly seven years old. But yet 

the child was not suffered to remain untutored. His mother 
taught him his prayers almost before he could lisp the words ; 
and his father to read a little, before he was “ committed to 
the hapless charge” of Mr. Bradley, the teacher. Felix advanced 
so rapidly during the first six months, that the teacher (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) considered it necessary to check his progress, lest 
such quick proficiency should impair the child’s intellect; and 
this early interference on the part of the teacher had an 
injurious effect upon Felix’s. after-life. It blunted his desire 
for study; and though he was always at the head, or nearly 
so, of his class, this fact was due more to the brightness of the 
child’s intellect than to home industry in the way of study. 

After attending the village school until he was thirteen years 
old, Felix was sent to the Christian Brothers’ school at 
Ballybra ; and after one year at this institution he went to 
business. 

During his school term in the town, he always came home 
on Friday evening, returning to school on Monday morning ; 
hence his family saw him every week, and his absence from 
home was not much missed ; but when Felix was about to go 
out into the world, the O’Flanagan household began to feel 
very lonely. 

Anyone who has once witnessed the pitiful scenes that take 
place at the railway stations in Ireland, more particularly in 
the remote rural districts, when one or more members of a 
family are on their way to the ship that shall bear them away— 
perhaps for ever—from their native land, must know something 
of the tender-hearted nature of the Irish character ; but no painter, 
however skilled, no carricaturist, howsoever clever, could 
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accurately depict the feelings that animate the features of this 
broken-hearted peasantry upon those occasions. A short time 
before the departure of the train, they are all making a show 
of determined courage, listening, perhaps, to the story of some 
boyish adventure of one of the intended emigrants being 
related by some droll fellow of the district, and they all laugh 
heartily at its recital; but—five minutes before the time of 
departure—the bell rings! The sad scenes that usually mark 
the closing ceremony at an Irish grave-side, and which betoken 
the most extreme anguish, are not more heart-rending than 
those that are now being enacted. The Archangel’s last 
trumpet-call could add nothing to the awful solemnity of the 
occasion. Father and son, mother and daughter, so firmly 
locked in that last fond embrace, that it would almost seem 
necessary to cleave a separation between them. The son, 
to console the father, says, “Sure, [ll be back soon again, 
father!” But the father will not be consoled, and answers, 
“You'll never see me alive again, John!” And the daughter: 
“Yirrah! whisht mother ; one would think you’re afraid you'll 
never see me again.” But the mother cannot reply, and turns 
away to hide her grief. 

And look at the faces of that surging mass—for the neigh- 
bours are there in large numbers—as the train moves out from 
the station. The friends of the departing emigrants would, in 
the recklessness of their grief, almost suffer to be run over by 
the train ; and it requires all the efforts of the railway porters 
to keep back the excited throng, until the train is clear away 
from the station. 

And though Felix, as he himself remarked, was not going 
to America on his first departure from home, his leave-taking 
was none the less pathetic. Every one of his family were 
moved to tears, as he said his fond Good-bye. His father was 
very much attached to Felix; and as the following farewell 
account will show, was the first to give visible expression to 
his sorrow. è 

Felix’s father : ‘You're going, Felix! you’re going!” (em- 
bracing the son, and weeping). 

Felix (also overcome) : ‘‘ Sure, it isn’t to America I’m going, 
father, that you should cry when I was leaving.” 

“ Ah! Felix, my son, America isn’t as far from Ireland as 
falsehood and dishonesty are from truth and justice. You're 
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going out, my son, into a cold, cynical, and misleading world. 
May the light of God’s countenance illumine your pathway 
through life, and may the benign influence of your good 
example be the means of bringing many souls unto salvation ! 
I had intended you for a higher and holier sphere; but God 
has ordained it otherwise. 


“ Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies.” 


I hope and pray that you may act your part well, Felix, 
my son. Bid Good-bye now to your mother, brothers, and 
sisters. Pll accompany you to the station; and Denny will 
come too. I have sent up your trunk, with instructions to 
have it labelled and put into the van; and you can get it at 
the station when you arrive in town.” 

Felix’s first business engagement was with Mr. Patrick Daly, 
“ general merchant,” New Street, Ballybra, as an assistant 
behind the counter in the tea and wine department. It was 
agreed upon that the new apprentice should get a weekly 
salary from the start ; and he lived in lodgings—an arrangement 
that does not always secure the safest and most satisfactory 
habitation for young persons. 

Felix’s business hours were very long—from seven in the 
morning until eight or nine in the evening; and he was obliged 
to take his meals in the shop, as there was no one to relieve 
him ; being even compelled to serve the customers during 
meal-times. His employer, though having the reputation of 
“a good, honest, religious man,” was yet mean and inconsiderate 
in his treatment of his employees ; nor did he, though reputed 
to be wealthy, enjoy much of the world’s comfort himself. 
His sole object in life was to make money—hoard, invest, and 
increase it—by every means in his power. 

Though at the outset Felix felt somewhat discontented in 
his new employment, still, he soon acquired a knowledge of its 
duties, ang gave the utmost satisfaction to his employer. His 
salary was increased gradually ; and after the second year he 
was able to live upon his own resources, having been hitherto 
helped by his father. 

He joined the Young Men’s Society, and frequented the 
reading-room of that institution after business in the evenings; 
and joined the Commercial, Shorthand, French, and Irish 
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Classes, which were held there during the Winter and Spring 
evenings. 

A youth who leaves school at an early age,to join the throng 
of the busy world, can still tread the path of knowledge, and 
improve his school education, by attending classes after business 
hours, and by home study, whenever opportunity offers ; and 
for fostering application of this kind Young Men’s Societies 
are excellent places. There, also, youths of respectable 
standing and good intentions are brought together ; intelligent 
converse is the rule of the Society ; the example of the good, 
the virtuous, and the successful is emulated: all of which 
advantages and opportunities influence and assist the young 
mind to acquire useful knowledge, and social, moral, and 
intellectual refinement. At those places a youth can always 
find genial and safe companions of his own age; he can 
also borrow and take home useful books on different 
subjects ; and a good many young men advance themselves 
to prominent positions in life, through the educational and 
social advantages afforded by Young Men’s Societies. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
LODGING-HOUSE EXPERIENCE. 


ELIX did not at first continue long in any lodging-house, 
but changed from one to another ; his motto being, as 
he told host or hostess, “If you have no luck, keep 
removing till you get it. 

Felix’s first landlord was a confirmed drunkard, and was 
constantly quarrelling with his wife. The new apprentice had 
here asurprisingly sad fortnight’s experience of life in lodgings, 
and left Scene I. as soon as he could. 

“ Digs” No. 2 was, he found, a refuge for Jews and tramps ; 
and in this “theatre of varieties,” besides “ good, wholesome 
food,” and his half-share of a.‘‘ nice, clane feather bed,” Felix 
was entertained by a strange medley of performances during 
his week there. 

The third boarding-house was kept by two young ladies, 
who were on the matrimonial market, and who used to give 
parties to young men, and keep the ball—or rather a series of 
bawls—on until the small hours of the morning. The new 
lodger excited the ire of both his landladies, by his usual pre- 
cipitance in vacating his apartment—or rather the loan of the 
bed (a baker slept in it by day, Felix occupying it at night)— 
in their establishment. ‘The elderly lady, Kate, who was the 
business person, and supposed to be stern, said that indeed, ` 
Mr. O’Flanagan was paying herself and her sister, two poor 
orphan girls-- (the said Kate was forty-two, but gave out that 
“she was going on twenty-six” )—a very poor compliment, 
by staying only one bare week in their house. Indeed, 
Susie (the younger sister) was always speaking of him, and 
saying what a nice boy he was! And in a year or two, ’tis 
hard to say what might happen. (Susie, who was present, 
and who was keenly susceptible, whenever love matters were 
hinted at, commences to sob gently, but audibly). 

Kate (continuing) : "“ And what will the neighbours say ?” 

Susie (still sobbing): “ What will they say, only that the 
Miss Hayes’s are no longer able to keep the young men |! 
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They'll say, I suppose, that we don’t give them enough to eat, 
or the beds are full of fleas, or something else like that !” 

Kate (indignantly): ‘‘Wisha, well done to their cheek! 
What did Jerry Bernard the telegraph clerk say, when he left 
Tierney’s hotel, above in Broad Street, and came here to 
live ?? 

Susie (not knowing how to answer to the purpose): “ Yes, 
indeed !” 

Kate (warming to the subject) : “ He said we keep a better 
table, and have cleaner, wholesomer, and more modern 
beds and bedsteads than they have in the hotel ! Every bed 
in this house is nothing but the purest curled-hair mattress, 
laid on patent springs; and all the sheets pure linen, and 
changed once a fortnight, and sometimes oftener ; what they 
haven’t, and what they don’t do at the hotel. Yes! they 
serve soup before dinner—stuff made of slops and wash and 
kitchen refuse—a three week’s collection, flavoured with 
thyme and raw onions to take the ancient perfume off of it. 
And their beds! Jerry Bernard said. Oh! the description he 
gave of their beds! What’s that he said, Susie? You were 
listening to him.” 

Susie—(wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron—her 
sister’s vehemence producing a soothing effect on her per- 
turbed feelings): “ I really forget, Kate. But I know ’twas 
nothing very good !” 

Kate : “ Nothing good! Why, I didn’t think the poorest 
lodging-house in the town was half so bad. ‘All feather 
beds,’ he said, ‘handed down from father,’—no, ‘sire,’ he 
said—‘ handed down from sire to son, for three or four 
generations !’ And don’t you know what Mrs. Tarem said 
about his night-shirt ? She said it smelt as musty as if it was 
covered with cobwebs since the time of Brian Boru! They 
don’t change the sheets, he said, except once a month; and 
the sashes of the bedroom windows are all nailed, so that they 
can’t be lifted up nor down.” 

Felix (the first time he could offer a remark during Miss 
Hayes’s emphatic laudation of the character of her establish- 
ment) : “ That must be a queer hotel, Miss Hayes.” 

Miss Hayes: ‘I’m sure I don’t know. I was never into 
the place except once, and that was when Tom Tierney’s 
mother-in-law, old Julia Dooley, was dead. Sure ’twas re- 
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‘ported that two men died from the effects of the whiskey 
they got there that night. ’Twas said there was a mixture of 
bluestone and German poison in it. Of course,’tis no business 
of ours what the people do, nor how they keep their place ; 
and I'd be the last person in the world to say anything against 
a neighbour, but what Pd know to be the real, downright 
truth.” 

Felix : " Indeed, I know that, Miss Hayes.” 

Susie : “Oh! Mr. Flanagan, there’s a pocket handkerchief 
of yours somewhere in the house. 1 took it, out of fun ; but 
PH give you a nice one of mine instead—my name is on it ; 
and you can have your own, too, when I find it. You can call 
any day during the week, and I'll have it for you. And I hope 
you won't be a stranger” (drops a silent tear) “now that we’ve 
come to know you.” 

Felix : “Good-bye, ladies. I am indeed sorry for staying so 
short ; but I fear I'm doomed to travel a certain distance in 
this world, before I settle down. My motto is, ‘If you have 
no luck, keep moving till you get it.’”’ 

Both ladies : “Good-bye, Felix! and we hope you'll come 
back very soon again. We know you will, when you compare 
our house with the other places, and when you have more 
sense.” 

Kate (sympathetically) : “Poor boy ! Away from his own 
home, and his poor mother.” 

Susie (again sobbing) : “ I think he’s very foolish in leaving 
us ; and whoever advised him wasn’t for his good.” 

Kate (smilingly) : “ Never mind, Susie; you'll have him back 
to you again in less than a fortnight, or my name won’t be 
what it is,” 

Felix : “ A change of name is sometimes desirable, I should 
say, Miss Hayes.” 

Kate (pretendingly) : “ Wisha, ’tis like the people leaving 
this world. ‘We know where we are, but we don’t know 
where we’re going to!’ What do you say, Susie? Aren’t we 
very happy as we are ?”’ 

Susie (angrily) : “I don’t know what to say of half the young 
men that are going. To-night they'll promise to marry you, 
and to-morrow they’ll swear they never said anything at all. 
A pack of deceivers !” 

Kate (to console the sister): Mr. Right, didn’t come yet, 
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Susie. And what hurry are you in? Wait three or four years © 
more, and Felix here, will be marriageable. And ye’ll make 
a nice couple !” 

Felix: ’Twould be too bad to keep Miss Susie so long 
waiting.” 

Susie: “Yes, and not to be sure of it even then!” (Sobs 
again). 

Kate (reproachfully) : “ You silly girl! One would think 
you're afraid you'll never get a husband.” 

Susie: “It looks like it, when the young men are going 
away like that !” 

Felix: “ Well, ladies, my time is up. Good-bye again. I 
must surely express my very great thanks for your kindness 
to me.” 

Susie (again sobbing, and louder than before): “A very nice 
way of showing it!” (Retires to the sitting-room). 

Kate (regretfully) : “ Good-bye, Mr. O’Flanagan. You must 
promise to call to see us. You see yourself” (now speaking in 
a subdued tone) “how Susie feels at your leaving us! Call to 
see us as soon as you Can.” 

“I shall always speak well of you and your sister and 
your house, Miss Hayes ; but I don’t visit. As you know, I’m 
very much occupied in the evenings ; and between study and 
recreation, iny time in the evenings is not only fully occupied, 
but entirely too short for my purpose.” 

“ Oh, now, you can surely run in some evening. I know 
you're very steady and industrious ; and I hope you'll con- 
tinue so. But surely you wouldn’t consider it a waste of time 
to call to see your friends? I know very nice young men that 
are dying for an introduction here. And Susie will be pining 
until she’ll see you again.” 

“Oh! spare my blushes, Miss Hayes. But, good-bye now; 
and I’m sorry for having kept you so long !” 

“ Oh, not at all! Sure ’twas my own fault; but I could 
never show temper, or lack of courtesy, like other people, 
when any of the young men leave my house; which, I’m glad 
to say, seldom happens. 

“The nearest and dearest must part, Miss Hayes; so ’tis 
said.” 

“ So ’tis said, and we have reason to know it, or we wouldn’t 
be keeping a lodging-house!” (Turns away her face to hide a 
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long-drawn sigh). “ By the way, where is your luggage ? ” 

“It is where I’m going to stop. I sent one of the porters 
to remove it this morning.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right. Good-bye” (opening the door). 

“ Good-bye, Miss Hayes” (walking quickly out). 

The next (number four) was kept by an army pensioner and 
his wife. The poor proprietor had a sore leg, which his wife 
usually dressed in the sitting-room, and when Felix would be 
eating his supper. In fact, he was so much annoyed and worn 
out from the queer ways of lodging-house keepers, that he said 
jocosely on more than one occasion, “ I declare, if I was a few 
years older, I’d get married.” 

But eventually he found a temporary abode that was in 
every way Satisfactory. A respectable, well-to-do widow, 
whose husband had been an engineer in India, lived with her 
niece—a young lady of Felix's age, or somewhat younger—in 
a nice cottage in the eastern suburb of the town; and through 
the influence of a friend of his father, Felix was accommodated 
with board and lodging in this lady’s house, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LANDGRABBER, 


HEN Felix had been a few years at business, an 

-= unexpected event occurred to his family, and one 
that for a long time caused them sadness, loss, 
and inconvenience 

Felix’s father was an improving, careful tenant. The small 
farm that he held from Mr Clearem, who resided. at Merrion 
Square, Dublin, consisted of twelve acres of prime land; and 
his cottage and out-houses were models of neatness and com- 
fort. By his frugality and industry he was comparatively 
well-to-do, and had always paid his rent and other debts 
punctually ; but the envious eye of a covetous neighbour 
wantoned along, to mar the happiness of a thrifty, unoffending, 
honest man, and deprive him of a good part of his livelihood— 
his little farm. ) 

As usual, Denis O’Flanagan on one occasion sent up a draft 
to the landlord for the half-year’s rent of his holding ; and 
because it reached Mr, Clearem one day after the gale-day, 
the punctilious landlord returned the draft, saying that his rent 
had not been paid when due, and that he should look for some 
more prompt and solvent tenant. 

The discarded and unhappy tenant was amazed at the 
landlord’s strange action, and at once saw that this unusual 
and unexpected circumstance boded evil—of course, the loss 
of his home and place. 

O’Flanagan was quite perplexed, and could not discover 
any reason why the landlord should have acted so harshly and 
unjustly towards him; but the suspicion ultimately dawned 
upon him that his wealthier neighbour, Edward Hardy, had, 
for some time back, been viewing the small farmer’s plot with 
a covetous eye, and now guessed that this strange action of 
the landlord had been prompted by some sinister design on 
the part of the large farmer, In order, as far as he could do 
so, to test his conjecture, O’Flanagan sought an interview with 
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the landgrabber ; and on calling at the large and commodious 
dwelling ot his supposed friend, the discarded tenant met the 
object of his search. O’Flanagan knocked at the kitchen door, 
which was opened by Mrs. Hardy; and as the sequel will show, 
the grabber’s wife received the visitor with profuse courtesy. 

“ Oh, Misther O’Flanagan! how are you?” was the opening - 
sentence of her cordial greeting. “ You’re welcome! Oh, 
my, aren’t you the sthranger! “ continued the warm-hearted 
Mrs. Hardy. But suspecting that the unusual presence of this 
man, to whom she has given such a seeming welcome, presages 
some trouble, Mrs. Hardy is desirous of getting rid of the 
danger as quickly as may be, and abruptly asks, “ Do you want 
to see Ned ?” 

But—to cloak the deceit—the wily partner and confidante 
of the nefarious plotter, continues the hollow pretence of her 
proferred hospitality. 

“ Yirrah ! wouldn’t you come into the parlour ?” she asked 
negatively. | 

“Oh, no, thank you, Mrs. Hardy,” replied the agitated 
O’Flanagan. “I want to see your husband, if he’s dis- 
engaged.” ) 

“Ti be sure, Misther O'Flanagan ! ti be sure!” readily as- 
sented the amiable Mrs. Hardy ; and going to the door that 
led through a short half-way to the parlour (aforesaid), she 
called out, “ Are you there, Ned ?” 

“Yes! Who wants me?” promptly replied the vigilant 
(but “ innofensive ”) Ned. Recognising the victim of his vile 
plot, the base Hardy was inclined to show the same effusive 
courtesy as his better-half; but O’Flanagan was sufficiently 
shrewd to see through the disguise of the Hardy pair. He 
knew that this sham civility on the part of the grabber and his 
wife was merely an interlude in the play—that the plot to de- 
prive him of his little farm and its belongings had been already 
well-set and deep-laid ; hence the baffled O’Flanagan was 
desircus of making the disagreeable interview as brief as 
possible, and getting away from the “ Robber’s Den,” as 
quickly as he could. 

Hardy saluted O’Flanagan with—" Hallo ! Mr. O’Flanagan. 
How are you?” 

“ Oh, very well, thank you, Mr. Hardy,” politely replied 
O'Flanagan. 
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Whereupon, to disarm the expected resentment, the land- 
grabber assumed a tone of more assured friendliness and 
familiarity 

‘Any news, Denis ?” he continued, with well-feigned inno- 
cence. 

“Pm sorry to say I have, Ned,” bluntly replied the honest 
man. “Thats what has brought me to your house this morn- 
ing. I have what looks to be bad news; and I want to know 
if you have any hand in it.” 

“Yeh! how would I have any hand in your concerns, man? 
Or how could I be the cause of any bad news to you 2” 


“Tis all very well to dissemble, my love ; 
But why did you kick me downstairs ?’” 


“ Kick you downstairs! Where, man? What are you 
talking about ?” 

“No, you didn’t kick me downstairs: but I want to know 
if you mean to kick or turn me and my family out of our little 
holding ?” 

“Is it me? Yeh! man, you're taking leave of your senses !” 

At all events, Mr. Clearem is after returning me the draft 
that I had sent him to pay my half-year’s rent ; and I sent it 
the very day it fell due. I sent the money to Felix to get me 
the draft, two days before the gale-day, but he wasn’t able to 
leave the ‘shop until the next day, which made me a day behind 
time. But that would not I’m sure make any difference, had 
not somebody interfered. I have called to ask if you haven’t 
enough land already. You have one hundred and twenty 
acres here in Inchmore, and ninety-five acres up at Spawn 
Hill. I have only a paltry twelve acres, and yet as many 
children as you to feed and look after !” 

“ Yeh, man, you’re queer! What put it into your head that 
Pd be going after your bit o’ land?” 

“ Then, if you are not, somebody else is. But whoever may 
be the robber, it won't do him much good in the end.” 

“ And why did the landlord return your money ?” 

“ He said I was too late, and that he’d have to get a more 
prompt and solvent tenant. 

“That’s very queer! I’m sure J had nothing to do with it.” 
“ Kitty !.”(addressingthis wife) “did ye pay the last rent for 
the Inchmore farm yet,?” 
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“I couldn’t tell yi whether the b’ys sint it. Sure, ’tis yeer- 
selves that always looks afther that.” 

“You have heard what Denis O’Flanagan here said about 
the landlord returning his rent. And he wants to blame me : 
he thinks I want his bit © land.” 

“Yeh, wisha ! go ’way in out o’ that an’ don’t be foolish ! 
Misther O’Flanagan knows very well you doan want his land ! 
What a morruga* ’tis. Is if you haven’t enough land! Maybe 
ye'll be tired enough o’ the land bimeby. Wouldn’t chi come 
into the parlour an’ take a dhrop o’ somethin’, Misther 
O’Flanagan? The day isa bit raw. An’ ye’re talkin’ long 
enough over this ramais ?”t 

“Pm obliged to you, Mrs. Hardy, for your kind offer ; but 
I don’t drink. And now, taking Mr. Hardy at his word, PH 
bid good day to you both.” 

“ Good day, Denis,” echoed Ned. 

“ Good day an’ good look, dear man !” chimed Ned’s wife. 


* Bargain, + Pronounced rawmaish ‘Wandering nonsense.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
WRIT AND EVICTION. 


N a few days after O’Flanagan had received back the 
refused half-year’s rent, the writ arrived from Dublin, 
and was duly served by the local process-server. On 
the day he received back the draft, the doomed tenant 

sent a pitiable appeal to his landlord. He respectfully asked 
Mr. Clearem what was the meaning of his strange action; 
if anyone else was offering more rent for his (O’Flanagan’s) 
place, to let him know, and that he would be willing to pay 
any reasonable increase of rent, rather than have to give up 
his little holding and break up his house. He stated that his 
wife’s family had lived there for generations, and had reclaimed 
and improved the place; that the rent had been increased three 
times in twenty years, and that it was now very hard to realize 
the fact that all their improvements, the result of the labour of 
generations, should be confiscated, and himself and his family 
thrown ruthlessly upon the world. But he might as well expect 
that Mangerton* would grow oranges in winter, as to hope for 
pity from the adamantine heart of an Irish landlord. It was 
not the “lawful rent,” exorbitant though it was, that this 
rapacious “ Shylock” wanted at all, but his “ pound of flesh ;” 
and not only a pound, but the flesh, nay, the lives of poor 
O’Flanagan and his wife and family. 

One of those documents headed, “Victoria, By the grace of 
God,” and which have spread more sorrow and desolati>n 
over the fair face of Erin, than have all the judicial murders, 
imprisonings, bullets, buckshot, and bayonetings of England, 
was the only reply that the poor farmer got from his landlord 
In those days public opinion was an unknown quantity, or 
an unconsidered trifle, with the landlord, the agent, and the 


* A high mountain in the county of Kerry. 
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grabber. The sheriff and his understrappers required very 
little police protection, but sped gaily on whenever and where- 
ever their services were required. 

Some of his neighbours, as well as his own family, entreated 
O’Flanagan to go and see the landlord; to reason with him, 
and try to induce him to entertain some kind of Christian or 
humane feelings toward the banned tenant and his family. 
And though O’Flanagan himself had not much hope of suc- 
cess in going upon this errand, yet, in deference to the wishes 
of his family and friends he went in all haste to the metro- 
polis ; but, after knocking at Mr. Clearem’s hall-door, morning, 
noon and night, for two days, he was compelled to return 
home without having accomplished his purpose. On the 
occasion of his first call, the visitor was asked for his card. 
Being, of course, unacquainted with aristocratic formula, the 
simple provincial acknowledged his defect, ve the usual adjunct 
of gentility, but gave the great man’s butler his name and 
address, and explained the reason of his visit. From what- 
ever cause, his Honor William Sadlier Clearem, Esquire, was 
denied to O’Flanagan at each repeated call; and the poor 
tenant farmer had to go home with a sad heart. He now saw 
that he need expect no quarter, and began to make prepara- 
tions for clearing out of his home and place. He sold his 
cattle at the first fair held in the village, and his hay and other 
farm effects here and there in the district. His neighbours 
interested themselves in his behalf, and built a wooden shanty 
for him in Dan Callaghan’s field, a short distance from the 
boundary of O’Flanagan’s land; and to this hastily-improvised 
abode he removed a few of his effects, not daring to keep even 
a goat to give milk to himself and his family. . 

On the very next day after his removal to his new residence, 
two men in the employment of the sheriff came to demand 
payment of the f-fa, with all costs. The bailiffs inquired for 
Denis O’Flanagan’s house, and were pointed out the place by 
some of the villagers, who knew not the object of the strangers’ 
visit. But on arriving at the shanty, the “sheriff’s officers” 
were surprised to see everything cleared away, and the object 
_ of their search not to be found, and immediately returned to 

the village to obtain information; but the residents of the 
village and its vicinity were now informed as to the object of 
these men’s visit to the locality. A crowd collected round the 
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two bailiffs, gave them a good thrashing, and then threw them 
into the river. The incensed and angry populace did not, 
however, “ dhrown the dacent min intirely,” but gave them a 
good ducking—as a facetious villager expressed it—‘ to cool 
the ardour of their occupation.” This contretemps dumfounded 
the bailifts, 

The quick-fring gun of the “ British garrison in Ireland,” 
is spiked at last. The landlord’s jovial lackeys were inhos- 
pitably received by the lawless Brookvale mob, The engine, 
“ England’s Providence,” conveying the composite carriage, 
with the triple compartment—for The Emigrant Ship, The 
Workhouse, The Grave—is side-tracked for once! and the 
Officers of the Law are completely nonplussed. 

The Brookvale rebels would not even permit the ill-used 
functionaries to go into the village public-house to refresh 
themselves and dry their clothes. So the discomfitted 
bailiffs—“ poor min thryin’ to airn in anest livin’ ”— were com- 
pelled to sneak back to their town lairs, their clothes wet, their 
pockets empty (except what little they had with them for 
“« contingencies,”) and “their insides parchin’ for the want o’ 
something to drink.” 

But this defeat to the minions of the law—though it caused 
a hearty shout of triumph, mimicry and laughter, among the 
Brookvale crowd—was only a slight pinch to the tail of the 
British Lion. The victors of Waterloo are not to be van- 
quished by a handful of village ruffians. 

In two days afterwards the grabber’s “agents in advance” 
came again and had a party of three armed policemen to 
protect them. They first called upon the evicted tenant to 
demand payment of the landlord’s levy. O’Flanagan was 
not at his new home, and neither were his household effects, 
except very little, the best and most of his furniture being 
in the safe-keeping of a few of his friends, The sheriff’s 
men informed Mrs. O’Flanagan of the object of their visit ; 
to which statement this respectable lady replied, that the land- 
lord had returned the rent which her husband had sent in 
full and in due course ; that her husband had even gone to 
Dublin to try and see the landlord ; spent two days there, and 
lost two days more going up and coming back; and after all 
that trouble and expense, Mr. Clearem refused to see him. 
“ It is money we ought to get from the landlord,” continued 
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Mrs. O’Flanagan, “and a good deal of money, for being rob- 
bed !—deprived of our cottage that we built and decorated ! 
and the nice outhouses that we also built! The landlord 
never gave us a penny towards putting up the buildings. But 
he now robs us of our house property, that we put together, 
year by year and generation after generation, whilst the plun- 
derer and his ungodly ancestors were rotting in licentiousness 
and debauchery ; and the land, upon which my husband, and 
father, and grandfather, and great-grandfather spent years—I 
could almost say centuries—of hard toil and patient industry, 
and their honestly-got money, to bring the wild furze-brake 
from a state of nature to the condition of a kitchen-garden. 
Now the landshark comes along, and sticks our all into 
his hellish maw, and craves for more. I won’t curse him, nor 
the cruel and unjust law that gave him such power, but PI - 
leave him to a higher Power to deal with him. And by all 
accounts, he wouldn’t be the first of his race that died badly. 
One of his ancestors was found dead, with the neck of a brandy 
bottle in his throat; another of them was strangled by his 
wife, while he was in the act of presenting a loaded pistol at 
her. No wonder the vengeance of the Lord would fall on 
them, and that their bad seed would die out for ever.” 

Bailiff No.1: “Well, me good ’oman, yir shtory is long 
enough, Are yi goin’ to pay us ? ar if nat, where can we find 
yir husbant? If we don’t get ped, we’re goin’ to live a week 
ar two wood yi; an’ you'll have ti supply us wood maintenance, 
which mains bed an’ boord.” 

“I have no more to say to you, whoever you are; but if I 

had a revolver, I’d blow your brains out, and take the lives of 
every one of the dirty crew that you belong to.” 
‘ The sergeant in charge of the party : “I must arrest you, 
missis, for obstructing the sheriff’s officers in the discharge of 
their duty, and for using threatening language.” True to 
the instincts of Irish police duty, the scrgeant proceeds to carry 
out his threat; and turning to one of his men, orders the arrest 
of the innofensive but justly-indignant Mrs, O’Flanagan. 

“Canty,” he said, “arrest this woman.” 

“ All right, sergeant,” replied the obedient constable, taking 
out the handcufts, and proceeding to place them upon Mrs. 
O’Flanagan’s wrists, to which indignity she is quietly sub- 
mitting. But before the policeman has time to put on the 
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first portion of the manacles, Denny, Mrs. O’Flanagan’s oldest 
son, arrives on the scene, and rushing with irresistable force 
through the galant party, the enraged youth deals Canty a blow 
that sends him sprawling to the ground; whereupon the 
two other members of the police force draw their batons and 
assail the offending combatant. But the brave boy hits out 
right and left, and makes each one of the party, policemen 
and bailiffs (the latter had thick sticks which they did their 
best to make effective), measure the ground, as fast as they 
return to the attack. When Canty was falling Denny O’Fla- 
nagan seized the handcuffs, which he used eftectively upon 
his assailants, and while the melee was proceeding the brave 
boy’s father and a goodly number of the neighbours came 
upon the scene; on seeing whom the sheriff's party imme- 
diately desisted from what appeared to have been a ridicu- 
lously-uneven combat, But, single-handed though he was, 
the noble youth had left the impress of his “ cold steel” 
upon more than one of Queen Victoria’s henchmen, who were 
glad enough to give up the contest. 

The sherift’s party were now, in the face of the excited and 
angry crowd, like whipped curs, completely cowed. The police 
were deprived of their rifles and side-arms and compelled to 
walk along in front of the people, whilst the two bailiffs were 
handcuffed (Denny O’Flanagan had still retained his trophy) 
together, and made walk behind the police. And to make the 
“bums” look more ridiculous, some of the village boys who 
were attracted by the novel sight, policemen and bailiffs being 
under arrest by the people, tied old tin cans to the bailiffs’ 
coat-tails, pinned papers on their backs, and hooted and 
mocked them as they went along. The crowd accompanied 
the discomfitted “ officers of justice” for about a mile outside 
the village, and then advised them to go home. 

But these wily officials will not take defeat so lightly. 
Sergeant Trailer is too old a campaigner to be so easily 
diverted from the strict pursuit of duty. He will circumvent 
‘that blackguard crowd,” and be avenged of “that d——d 
O’Flanagan.” 

When the rebel crowd had departed, the police took the 
handcuffs off the bailiffs. The ill-treated and temporarily de- 
feated. landlord’s party then proceeded by a circuitous route 
to the district police barrack, brought the sergeant and two 
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constables, fully armed, with them, and paid another visit to 
the scene of trouble. 

When the sheriff’s party, thus reinforced, again arrived at the 
village, a good many of the previous crowd had gone to their 
homes. The local sergeant, who was not unpopular, suc- 
ceeded in recovering the arms belonging to the bailiffs’ pro- 
tecting-party. All those who would be in danger of being 
prosecuted for their interference with the police and bailiffs, 
were assured that there would be no prosecutions in connec- 
tion with the affray ; and thus the conflict ended peacefully, 
both sides being glad to be so well out of it. 

The bailiffs, however, resumed duty, and again visited Denis 
O’Flanagan’s shanty. But the sergeant of the district informed 
the levying-party that the defendant, O’Flanagan, had no seiz- 
able effects, and the bailiffs were, therefore, compelled to make 
a return of “ Nulla Bona” upon the writ. 

The sergeant in charge of the Brookvale barrack, then bade 
Mr. O’Flanagan good day, and the upholders of landlordism 
and British rule, took their departure. 

But, strangest part of all, Mr. Hardy’s cattle were on this 
same day driven in upon O’Flanagan’s derelict farm, through 
an opening that some one appeared to have made from the 
grabber’s land to what had been O’Flanagan’s. And one of 
the bailiffs, in the name, and on behalf of the sheriff, gave 
possession of the cottage and outhouses to Hardy. 

Although this proceeding was shameful, callous, and illegal, 
yet it was considered quite good enough, as the law was then 
administered. Numerous evictions were carried out in the 
same way ; not one out of every hundred being disputed, or 
reported in the newspapers. 

O’Flanagan now saw that his suspicions with regard to his 
neighbour and pretended friend, Edward Hardy, and the 
latter’s desire to become possessed of the little holding of his 
honest neighbour, had been well founded. The cruel, tyran- 
nical, and unjust conduct of the landlord was loudly con- 
demned, and the treacherous meanness and dishonesty of 
“ Ned the grabber,” as the neighbours now designated the 
robber, Hardy, denounced, and in no mild language. But this 
ebullition of public feeling was only a “nine day’s wonder.” 
The fell work was done, and the law would do the rest. The 
local police got official orders to keep “an eye” to the grabbed 
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farm, and in obedience to which, a patrol of two or three 
armed constables passed by the place at certain times. But 
this extravagant zeal on the part of the authorities, was merely 
a waste of public money, as the grabber. his family, and ser- 
vants passed in and out of the evicted tenant’s land and pre- 
mises unmolested. After the first outburst of hostility on the 
part of Denis O’Flanagan’s friends and well-wishers, they saw 
that the exchange of owners was an accomplished legal fact, 
and they gave no trouble to the new tenant. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“SOWING THE WIND.” 


ELIX was very comfortable and happy in the suburban 
cottage, the last house wherein he settled; his land- 
lady, Mrs. O’Brien, and her niece, Nora McDonnell, 
being almost as friendly with the lodger as were his 

own family at home. Felix and Nora were social acquaint- 
ances; and though they expressed conflicting opinions in 
conversation, still, there seemed to be an implied understanding 
between them that they were never to quarrel, or have any 
serious difference. 

Felix had been nearly three years staying at Mrs. O’Brien’s, 
and was agreeably familiar with this lady’s niece, when the 
following argumentative, yet pleasing, dialogue took piace 
between the last-named and her aunt’s lodger :— 

Nora asked Felix why he never went to the dancing-school ; 
to which he replied, that his father disapproved of those dances, 
and had forbidden him to go to the dancing-school. 

“And did you consider it necessary to consult your father 
about learning to dance ? ” Nora asked, expressing surprise. 

“Yes,” answered Felix; “I consult my father upon all 
occasions, whenever I consider his advice necessary: and I’m 
satistied that I’m wise in doing so. My father is a man of 
experience and good judgment, and I may say also, of educa- 
tion. He wishes me to consult him on all matters of difficulty 
or doubt; and I have promised to do so.” 

el suppose you danced those stupid jig dances when you 
were living in the country ?” 

“ Yes, My father considers those good and right; but he 
would not tolerate your town dances at all.” 

“ Thank goodness, we don’t require his permission. Sure 
you'll never be able to go into society if you don’t learn danc- 
ing ?”’ 

“ Not, perhaps, the society of the dancing community ; but 
there are several who do not dance, and with whom I can 
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associate. For instance, among a large circle of acquaintances 
at the Young Men’s Society, there are two very good friends of 
mine who, like myself, have not acquired that ‘indispensable’ 
social accomplishment. We can talk and walk, and play at 
hurling and football ; and we shall soon have a gymnasium at 
the ‘ Young Men’s;’ and all these things are much better for 
mind and body than dancing.” 

“* Yes, but ladies cannot take part in athletic or rough exer- 
cises of the kind you mention, and dancing is altogether apart 
from those things. Dancing isa high-class social amusement, 
and considered a necessary accomplishment in all refined 
circles. I think that any young man who can’t dance is a boor, 
and only fit for the obscurity of country lite. If you obey your 
father’s lawful behest in every other way, 1 don’t see why he 
should deny you the privilege or the right of learning to 
dance.” 

“ Well, Miss McDonnell, 1 could not be persuaded to dis- 
obey my father in this command, as I know that he has good 
and sufficient reasons for what he says against dancing.” 

“lf I were to marry, I wouldn’t think of marrying a young 
man who couldn’t dance ; and if I cared for a young man, Pd 
make him learn dancing, to please me.” 

“I havert conceived any notions of that kind yet, Miss 
McDonnell. But the catechism says, ‘Children should con- 
sult their parents on their intended marriages, and be advised 
by them, according to reason and religion.’ ” 

“ Why, some parents would never allow their children 
marry, if they could prevent them: and if their son should 
marry against their wish, they give eternal trouble to the un- 
happy daughter-in-law.” 

“ Well, Miss Mac, this is too heavy a subject for me, for the 
present at all events. Pm not a marrying man, just yet. 
Although when I wasn’t to my liking in lodgings, I used to 
tell some of my landladies that it I were a few years older Pd 
get married; but in my altered and present happy circum- 
stances, I think that I could live to a patriarchal age in single 
blessedness.” 

“ I must tell that to aunt. But I’m half inclined to think 
that you’re a fine boy, and that you like a quiet jest aow and 
then, at other people’s expense. You must, though, come to 
our annual ball, which will be a grand affair. There will be 
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an unlimited supply of nice young ladies, and Pll introduce 
you to one or two. But I must make an all-round agreement, 
that none of them shall take you away from me.” 

“ Oh, now, Miss Nora, that’s not fair! How can you con- 
scientiously speak so? You said just a minute ago, that you 
wouldn’t think of any young man who couldn’t or wouldn’t 
learn to dance ; and. now you want to joke me.” 

“ Ah, sure, Master Felix— 


€ A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.’ 


And the ladies, they say, are always talking nonsense. Did 
you never hear that you should always believe the contrary to 
what a lady says ?” 

“Well, Pm off. Au revoir, ma chère I” 

“ Au plaisir, mon ami ! 

“Monsieur, I am not what is called au fast, in French ; but 
shall, I’m thinking, give you any amount of bad English, if 
you remain out so late to-night as you did last night.” 

“Oh! enlightened residents of this ancient and historic 
town, listen to Angelina chiding Edwin! Mademoiselle, what 
time was it by your ‘strict and most observant watch,’ when 
I knocked at the door of this respectable domicile last night?” 

“Well, monsieur, I don’t want to keep watch upon sucha 
truant ; but I know it was striking eleven by my grandfather’s 
clock in the hall here.” 

“ But your aunt told me this morning that this unique and 
classic old recorder is thirty-five minutes ahead of his most 
fleetfooted confreres.” 

“Go on now! Yovre learning too much grammar, and 
other et ceteras, lately, for a poor benighted mortal like me to 
keep pace with you. But I warn you to be in early, else PH 
let aunt open the door for you; and perhaps she’ll give you 
a bit of her mind.” 

“Tis nine now. And I require some little recreation. I 
shall be in at 10.30 sharp.” 

“ Do you visit anywhere else, except at the Young Men’s 
Society ?” , 

“Notasarule. And let me see. I have paid one visit each, 
to two houses, besides my employer’s, while I’m in this town, 
outside my sanctum in the ‘dacent’ lodging-houses, where I 
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have spent such an ever-memorable portion of my happy 
existence.” 

“ I suppose they were all nice people ?” 

‘“ Nice! If you applied the adjective in the superlative, 
my dear mademoiselle, you wouldn’t be doing them sufficient 
justice.” 

“Then it was a pity that you left them ; because you can’t 
give such praise to anyone here.” 


Sings—* As I was a-fishing, a-fishing, one day.” 


‘‘ Leave me out! You want me to be in early!” 

“ I don’t want to control your actions, my dear boy! Nobody 
gave you in charge to me.” 

“« No. But if l were going wrong, you’d advise me, wouldn’t 

ou ?” 

eu Oh, I would. Here, go away. Don’t run against a gas 
lamp, or fall into the river.” 

“ I hope not. But, indeed, our enlightened Town Commis- 
sioners oughn’t to leave us so benighted !” 

“ Why, then, they charge us enough for the little they give 
us in the way of illuminants. A few Chinese lanterns or a 
paraffin lamp, would give more light.” 

“Tt would ; or a “ halfpenny dip,” on the top of a pole.” 

“ Look out for your poll! I’m going to close the door.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
FELIX AS A COMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 


ELIX got on so well during his first four years at 
business, that his employer appointed him as a tra- 
veller ; the previous traveller having been dismissed 
for intemperate habits, and inaccuracy in the collection 

of his accounts. 

The traveller’s duties were, to collect accounts and take 
orders from his employer’s customers, open new accounts with 
approved or probably solvent traders, and send to his employer 
a daily return of his receipts, journey-sheets, and orders. 

In the local places, within convenient distances of the town, 
the traveller accompanied the vanmen in turn, and returned ' 
to town every day ; and when in the remote towns and districts, 
he travelled by train or hired car, and did not return for a 
week or two. 

During Felix’s first fortnight “ on the road,” as he called his 
new employment, he returned every evening to his lodgings at 
Ballybra. He left at eight every morning, and he thought the 
interval from eight to seven, deducting an hour for dinner, 
quite enough time to give to his daily work. And Felix was 
- no dawdler. He never entered into idle or frivolous conver- 
sations, and neither took nor gave drink. He found it very 
difficult to upset the treating habit, and suffered a good deal 
of disdain, and even insult, on. account of his ‘‘ niggardly and 
un-Irish ways,” as some of the traders and their customers 
disignated Felix’s settled practice in this respect. 

The following dialogue, with the intervening remarks and 
incidents, which took place on the occasion of his first call, 
will show the trouble that the new traveller experienced with 
regard to the drinking custom. Felix entered a wayside public- 
house and grocer’s shop, on the road leading from Ballybra to 
Kilgrady, and addressed the proprietor as follows ;— 

“Good morning, Mr. Coffey.” 
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“Oh, good mornin’, sur,” returned Mr. Coffey. “Are you 
Misther Daly’s new thraveller ? ” 

“t Yes, sir, I am,” replied Felix. 

“ Oh, you’re vulkum! Fot’ll i hov to dhrink ?” 

“ Nothing, thank you, Mr. Coffey.” 

“ Oh, you'll take a bottle o’ lumonale or somethin’ ?” 

“ No, thank you, I don’t touch liquid matter of any kind, 
except at meal-times.” 

“Oh, my! I suppose you takes a good ¢hishkawn (quantity) 
thin ?” 

“I have never, to my knowledge, touched any kind of in- 
toxicating drink.” 

“ An’ you’re comin’ out to sell Misther Daly’s shtuffs! Sure 
you ought to be the fusht to show good exampil. They’s a 
thraveller callin’ here to me, an’ I nuver gives ’im in ardher. 
On af I was toppin’ the tierce, he’d always hanshel it. He’d 
hov a nice fresh pint o’ porther for himsef. On, indeed, I 
nuver see the signs o’ dhrink an ’im.” 

“Were not all built alike, Mr. Coffey.” 

“ I suppose nat ; but, begor, you’re build quare, anyvay.” 

“TIl do some business with you, if you please, Mr. Coffey.” 

“ Aw how di yi especk me ti do business wood you, fwin 
you'll do nathin’ wood me ?” 

“í Oh, sure, ’tis better for you to get twopence for a bottle of 
lemonade, than to give it to me for nothing.” 

“ Yeh, gradha kuis ¢/* for a bottle of lumonale. Many’s the 
tuppence, an’ many’s the shillin’, goes for nathin’ fom us ; an’ 
were nathin’ the wuss iv it, thank God !” 

“The gintlemun ’ll shtand to the b’ys, Jurry! Fill us a half- 
gall’n, anyway,” said one of Mr. Coffey’s drinking customers ; 
five or six of whom had been attentive listeners to the interesting 
altercation that had taken place between Felix and the pro- 
prietor. 

“ Pll take a dhrop o’ whishkey. That porther is too heavy 
for me!” put in a red-nosed member of the party. 

Felix : “I have twenty-five houses to call at to-day, Mr. Coffey; 
and if I have to spend half-an-hour at each house, it will be 
one o’clock to-morrow morning before I get back to town” 

“Qh, begor, Pat Daly got a great man in you! Theys no 


* Bother,” or “ Bad luck to it,” 
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fear yon’ll make a mishtake. But you’re young iget ; you might 
shange. Is thish ‘ur fusht day out ?” 

“Hes green iget, Jurry. Give ’im a shawnce,” interposed 
the individual who had demanded the half-gallon of porter 
from Felix, and who acted as spokesman for the drink-claim- 
ing party. “But fill us out the porter anyway.” 

Jurry (the proprietor) : “ I will begor, if I gets th’ ordhers.” 

The spokesman of the sponging party: “Oh, ’tis all right. 
Sure the gintlemun ’ll pay. Sure ’tisn't much. An’ all those 
thravellers is allowed for fot they spinds that vay.” 

“Tm not going to spend my own, nor my employer’s money 
that way,” affirmed Felix “And so Pll say good day, Mr. 
- Coffey If you want any goods in our way, you can send to 
the house for them.” 

Mr. Coffey : ‘ Dez ye hear that b’ys ?” 

The spokesman: “If you sells any more o’ that fellow’s 
shtuffs, Misther Coffey, vue’ll nuver darken yir door igin !” 

Mr. Coffey : “ Yeh! I suppose this fellow don’t care. He'll 
get his vuages uvery vueek, rig’lar, b’y, fom Misther Daly.” 

Felix: “ Come on, Dan! You'll be saying that it is my 
fault to be getting home so late.” 

Dan McAuliffe, the vanman : “ Begor, plaze yirself, Misther 
O'Flanagan. I’m in no hurry.” 

_ The spokesman: “ Yirrah, Dan! fuaze the dacent man ye 
had before this fellow? I’m thinkin’ ye made a bad swap !” 

Felix : “ Come on, Dan. Come on.” 

Mr. Coffey: “Yeh! come here’ Dan, on take somethin’ 
for the road for yirsif, ishz ir masther here—af we'll call ’em 
yir masther— vouldn’t give it to yi. Fot’ll i hov ?” 

Dan: “ Wisha, begor, Misther Coffey, we’re getting a part 
iv our liv’n be it. No use in turnin’ our back on a little iv it 
now. I'll take a pint” 

“ You will ti be sure, poor man !” 

“ Maybe you hovn’t many j’ints in the van wood ji for yir 
dinner.” 

“ Wisha, ’tis aisy to gi me dinner, Misther Coffey. Pll get 
what'll do me anywhere I’ll shtop to feed the horse ” 

The spokesman: “ Don't make ‘a tinker’s thrate’ iv it,” 
Jurry! Fill us that dhrink.” 

Jurry : “ There he’s there now, an’ lave ye make the mosht 
iv’im. PI fill the dhrinks af I gets th’ ordhers,” 
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The spokesman : “ Fill it, anyway. Sure if this young man 
’?on’t pay for it, vuere marks for that much oursef.” 

“ Maybe vue has inough o’ the marks shalked down already. 
Look ud all the cdittoes an that shlate there !” 

Felix: “Pll wait for you outside, Dan ;” and he turned to 
leave the place. But ashe was walking out of the shop, two of 
the hangers-on caught Felix by his coat-collar, one on each side. 

Felix : “ Boys, don’t tear my coat !” 

One of his assailants: “ Yirrah, come here an’ shtand ! 
You ‘on’'t lave this house antl you shtands to the b’ys ! 
Eightpunce ’on’t break yi, af you wor gett’n only tin shillin’s a 
week. An’ I suppose you have a pound a weck at laisht, an’ 
all expinses paid.” 

Felix: “ Whatever I have a week or a month, PH stand no 
drink.” 

Assailant No. 2: “ Well, if you’on’t, take that !”—aiming his 
clenched fist at Felix, who warded off the blow, and drawing 
both his assailants together, he threw them to the ground as 
if they were only seven-year-old boys. The others rushed 
after him as he was going out the door; but did nothing more 
than hoot and threaten him. He walked some distance along 
the road, and then waited until the van came up. 

When Felix had seated himself on the van, in pursuance of 
his journey, the driver opened a conversation with him, ve the 
incidents of the shop. 

“ Begor, Misther Flanagan,” he said, “ you were near gett’n 
into trouble there.” 

“I could beat the whole lot of them single-handed,” replied 
Felix. 

“Why, thin, thim two young min that tackled you are reported 
to be great fellows about here; but, shtill, they waren’t much 
in your hands. Begor, sur, you must be very sthrong !” 

“ I don’t want to boast, Dan; but I hope to be always able 
to take my own part. Tell me, though, must I have to put up 
with that sort of thing everywhere? For if so, I wouldn’t be 
likely to keep this job long. But there’s one thing certain, and 
you may as well tell them so too, I shall neither give nor take 
drink ; not even a bottle of lemonade.” 

“ You may be right, Misther O’Flanagan. Av coorse, uvery 
man have his own ipingun; but I know Id rather throw down 
a shillin’ on the counther, than to get into handigrips with thim 
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fellows. You doan know where three or four of them might 
meet chi. An’ Jurry Coffey is wan o’ the besht customers we 
have. I suppose the boss id allow yi for anything you’d spind 
that way. Sure, you needn’t take anything yirself.” 
“Yes; what a lot he'll allow Tom Mulcahy now ! I suppose 

it was spending his money upon those fellows that brought 
himself to drink. I remember when he was a member of the 
Brookvale Temperance Society ; and it must have been only 
within the last five or six years that he has turned to drink. 
But see what he has come to now. I’m very much afraid that 
he won’t get employment of any kind in the whole town; and 
that the unfortunate man will have to go away somewhere out 
of the place.” 

‘Well, he was a fool. Many's the time I advised ’im; an’ 
many’s the time I hid ’im away from the boss's sight; an’ 
many’s the late night I had wood ’im, sthrivin’ to bring ’Im 
home. Betune dhrinkin’and card-playin’, he youshed to washte 
more thin half his time an the road.” 

“Yes ; and you'd advise me to follow in his footsteps ? ” 

“ God forbid that I should advise any man in the wrong ! 
I’m fourteen year in the job now; an’ nowan could say they 
uver see me whin I wasn’t able to do me business.” 

“Well, Dan, if I remain ‘fourteen years in the job,’ I hope 
I shall be atle to boast of a similar good record.” 

“I hope so, Misther Flanagan. Theys inough goin’ wrong. 
An’-—God help us !—poor Misther Mulcahy hada bad wind-up 
ivit. I wandher, sur, is they any chance for ’im? I think the 
boss have a great smack for ‘im afther all.” 

“I have heard Mr. Daly telling Tom that he would give him 
no more employment ; and that’s all I know about the matter. 
Pd willlngly give him up the position in the morning, if I 
thought he had any chance of getting it again. And if he had, 
I wouldn’t hold it for twenty-four hours. Thank God, I’m not 
so hard up, that I should grab or covet any man’s position : 
and if I meet with the same trouble in many other places that 
I have met with at Mr. Coffey’s, I don’t think I'll hold the 
position long.” 

“ Why, thin, we will have to call at a few other places like 
it; but whin they'll see that you’re intermined, sur, they ’on’t 
bother you a sucond time. Theys another cushtomer here, 
Mrs. Murphy’s.” 
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Felix had no trouble here. The house was kept by a 
respectable middle-aged widow, who hated to see a traveller 
taking drink. Her husband had lost his life through an 
accident caused to him when under the influence of drink. 
Returning home one evening, after having attended a funeral, 
his trap collided with a common cart. The trap was upset, 
and poor Murphy thrown with violence against the stone fence 
on the side of the road, causing concussion of the brain, from 
which he died in four days after the accident. 

She had had a son, too, a promising young man of one-and- 
twenty, and who had been at business in a respectable house 
in town. He went on one occasion to an athletic sports meet- 
ing that was held a few miles from the town. Accompanied 
by a few other young men of his acquaintance, young Murphy 
took some drink at a public-house close by the sports field ; 
and when returning from the meeting he separated from his 
companions and remained behind on the road. None of those 
who had been with him during the day, missed him on their 
return, or made any inquiries concerning him: but he was 
found next morning on the country road, lying down by the 
side of the fence. He was still alive and conscious; but he 
got a cold from the night’s exposure, and from the effects of 
which the poor young man died in six weeks afterwards. 

Mrs. Murphy gave Felix much encouragement; brought 
him into the parlour, where the good lady did business with 
him, and sat him down to some cakes and liquid refreshments. 
The non-drinker partook of some cakes, but told his kind 
hostess that he eschewed liquids. She was, she said, very 
glad that he took no drink, and uttered a fervent prayer that he 
might continue so. “My dear young man,” continued the kind 
lady, “I have reason to curse drink. I’m without husband or 
child, through the misery of drink; and still you'll think it 
strange that I sell it. I must get a living somehow; and 
if I gave up the licence, the other business would never keep 
me. Bunt you may be sure, I won't give drink to anyone 
already under its influence. And if I got a sovereign for a 
glass of whiskey, or a pint of porter, I wouldn’t sell it before 
or after hours. If a few friends came to see me on a Sunday, 
or so, ld give them a drink or two, but Id take no money for 
it, And about Mr, Mulcahy and the pass-book. My account 
is all right ; because I was always careful with Tom, on account 
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of his habit of taking too much. Being afraid he’d make a 
mistake, I always made him write up my pass-book, and enter 
the payment in his own book in my presence; and never gave 
him money when I saw that he had too much drink taken. 
And oh, my! what came over that young man? I knew him 
when he wouldn’t take even a bottle of lemonade, or spend 
twopence in treating anyone; but see how he turned out 
afterwards. God help us! drink is a curse; and when I see 
the way people turn out, and the destruction it causes amongst 
families, I feel sorry that I ever sold a drop of it.” 

‘‘T wish that all those in the liquor business were as careful 
how they sell it as you are, Mrs. Murphy. I have your order 
in full now, Mrs Murphy. I suppose you don’t want anything 
else ?” 

“Wait till I see. Is this your first day out ?” 

“Tt is, Mrs. Murphy.” 

“Let me see. Send me a chest of the two-shilling tea. 
Although I won't be out of tea for a good while yet. Havea 
good mixture of Assam—the tip, you know—in it.” 

“Tm very much obliged to you, Mrs. Murphy. Il look 
after the order myself. And you may rely on what I shall 
send you.” 

“Do if you please. And you can take your time to it. It 
will do to have it here this day week.” 

“ I suppose your man will call for it ?” 

“Oh,no. Sure itcan come on top of one of the bottle-vans.” 

“You're right. I shall select and pack the tea, nice and fresh, 
on Saturday; and it will be sent here to you on Monday 
morning. The other goods will be sent some day this week.” 

‘That'll do very well. And now, Good day! and I hope 
you'll get on very well.” 

“Pm sure I’m very much obliged to you, Mrs. Murphy. I 
shall always remember your kindness to me, my first day on 
the road.” 

“ Are you there, Dan ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Murphy” (coming in from the yard); “I was 
looking at the new pony.” 

“ And what do you think of him ?” 

“ Begor, he’s a good wan, ma’am, I’m sure.’ 

“ He’s quiet ; and we like him on that account. Wed have 
no business of a cross one,” 
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Felix : “ Well, Good day, Mrs. Murphy !”—with a warm 
handshake, betokening his gratitude. 

“ Good luck, Mr. O'Flanagan !”—with a benevolent smile. 

And Felix, seated on the van, was driven to the Village of 
Kilgrady, to continue his business operations, and complete 
his first day’s work as a commercial traveller. 

The traders with whom Felix did business might be divided 
into three classes. First, the respectable middle-class, who 
paid their bills punctually, and on whom it was a pleasure to 
call. The second class were the traders who could pay, but 
who were mean, grasping, and inconsiderate, and with whom 
it was difficult to do business, These were pur se-proud, which 
made them ignorant, patronizing, and even offensive, when 
doing business with a traveller. And the third class were the 
poor traders, generally poor publicans, who could never pay 
more than a fifth of their account at a time, or upon each 
journey. These poor traders were dealt with, because they 
were supplied with inferior goods, upon which there was a 
large margin of pront; and if, after many years of unchecked 
intercourse, a chance individual of this unfortunate class found 
himself at low tide on the strand of insolvency, the Shylock of 
traffic could console himself with the sustaining reflection, that 
he had, while the hulk kept afloat, extracted an ample equiva- 
lent for his pound of flesh. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
FELIX JOINS THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 


OME time after his father had been deprived of his 
holding, and when Felix was commencing to disengage 
himself from the anxiety which that sad disappointment 
had caused him, he received a letter from a casual 

acquaintance, who also was a native of Brookvale, and now 
resident at Ballybra. This man was a notorious Irish patriot 
of the physical force order, and a strenuous advocate of total 
abstinence ; and it was on this latter subject that he addressed 
Felix. 

Mr. Hegarty commenced the letter by expressing his regret 
for the trouble that had been caused to Felix’s family by the 
base action of the landgrabber ; and then went on to state that, 
though he knew neither Felix nor any member of his family 
had ever suffered from the injurious effects of intoxicating 
drink, it was, nevertheless, a National affliction, and had made 
the Irish name, at home and abroad, a by-word of reproach 
amongst the nations. He had, he said, taken a deep interest 
in this subject ; and, with a few other enthusiasts in the cause, 
had lately started a temperance society. He knew from Felix’s 
earnestness and well-known ability, he continued, that if the 
latter joined the society, he would become an invaluable 
auxiliary in the promotion and spread of total abstinence; and 
concluded by requesting Felix to seriously consider the matter, 
and expressing a hope that he would be favoured with his 
young friend’s reply in the near future. 

Felix did not give Mr. Hegarty’s proposal much thought just 
then. He was a total abstainer himself, but did not yet see 
his way to try and reform others. He was fully engaged in- 
the evenings at the Young Men's Society, and, he thought, 
more advantageously than by also joining the Temperance 
Society, and dividing his time between both. 

Since Felix first went to business, he always preserved his 
link of the chain that bound the family circle. He went home 
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regularly to see his people, once a week, when possible, but 
never seldomer than once a fortnight, and also corresponded 
frequently with his father; and in one of his letters Felix 
asked his father’s advice, as to whether the latter would advise 
the writer to join Mr. Hegarty’s Temperance Society, and to 
which the father replied as follows :— 

“As you well know, Felix, my son, I do believe in the 
advantage and necessity of abstaining from intoxicating drink, 
and have always been an ardent upholder of the total-abstinence 
principle ; and I hope and pray that you, too, may never deviate 
in the least particular from that good rule, because, like myself, 
you have good cause to avenge some of the injury done by drink, 
Our family is descended from Crohore More O’Flanagan, of 
Killowen, Co. Clare. The landed property, which comprised 
thousands of broad acres, of our ancestors was confiscated by 
the usurper—the foreign tyrant ; and though they could not pre- 
vent that, we should still be wealthy, were it not for drink. My’ 
father had a prosperous business house in the main street of 
Ennis, and one hundred and twentyacres of prime land right up 
to the town ; and in twelve months he went through everything 
he had, and drank himself to death. My mother died when 
I was two years old, and I was only ten when my father died. 
I was their only child. The creditors took charge of my father’s 
affairs, and paid the funeral expenses ; but I did not get a 
penny. After my-father’s death, I lived with a relative of my 
mother’s for twelve months ; and after the death of this kind 
friend, I was compelled to travel and knock about the world 
by myself. And hence why I should curse drink. If you 
think well of it, Felix, I have no objection to your joining the 
Temperance Society.” 

Besides joining the Commercial, Shorthand, Irish,and French 
Classes at the Young Men’s Society, Felix was also a member 
of the Debating Class, and made his gebut as a debater ona 
paper entitled :“ Moderate Drinking versus Total Abstinence” — 
the new speaker taking the latter side of the argument ; and on 
this occasion Felix’s friend and correspondent, Dan Hegarty, 
was present, and waited until the meeting was over, to con- 
gratulate his young friend on his “ maiden oratorical effort.” 
The subject, too, was much to the temperance man’s taste ; 
and before they parted, Dan made Felix promise that he would 
join the Temperance Society at the first opportunity, 
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Felix had conceived such a dislike for drink—hrst, on account 
of what his father had told him about his grandfather ; secondly, 
seeing that his predecessor had come to grief over it; and, 
thirdly, from the disagreeable experience that he had of the 
treating habit, in his business capacity—that he had resolved 
to become openly hostile to drink, and determined to oppose 
it on every available occasion. He joined the Temperance 
Society, therefore, with the intention of becoming an active 
member—to denounce drink, and promote total abstinence, 
regardless of every other consideration. 

After the suppression of the Fenian movement, there was a 
stray remnant of disaffection amongst the Irish people—just 
as there is a modified swell in the sea, after a storm, like the 
lingering echo of what went before—and secret societies had 
not entirely died out in Ireland. The Fenian movement was 
indeed dead, to all intents and purposes. Its founder was in 
exile, withdrawn from the solicitous and motherly attention of 
his whining and lonely jailers ; and the leaders of the move- 
ment were all, or nearly all, enjoying that happy seclusion 
which England occasionally provides tor some of her Irish 
subjects. The authorities were stilt on the prowl for political 
garbage; and the most lawful and innocent gatherings were 
often dispersed as ruthlessly as if the country was governed by 
Cossacks. Thus were country dances, hurling matches, and 
like gatherings of a most inoffensive kind, dispersed by the 
police, who were sometimes accompanied by a few of the 
mounted constabulary. In the cities and towns, societies 
of different kinds were visited regularly ; and those whose 
members were known, or even suspected, to be in any way 
identihed with politics, were kept under strict surveillance. 
Detectives, in all sorts of disguises, would go in batches of two 
or three at a time to the society’s place of meeting, and when 
not known, pretend they were members; and even if they 
were known, the officers of the peace would walk boldly into 
the room, without warrant or excuse for their illegal and 
wanton intrusion. Some of the societies would endeavour to 
prevent this unjustihable espionage, by placing a member at 
the door, to prevent the entry of those obnoxious persons ; 
and when thus shut out, one or two of the detectives would 
Pe outside the door, listening to what was going on 
jnside, 
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A short time after Felix’s advent to the Temperance Society, 
the police paid a visit to the place, and asked for the books, 
the weekly-subscription list, the rules, the time of meeting, 
the names of the officers, and other official requirements, 
Sergeant Smiler, who was in charge of the raiding party, 
interviewed the new member, with whose family history the 
well-informed policeman seemed already acquainted. Felix 
was questioned about his father’s eviction from his farm, now 
in the occupation of a man named Hardy ; and hadn’t he a 
brother in America. Felix vouchsafed no reply to the police 
sergeant’s impertinent questions, but hstened, and looked 
smilingly, while that sly functionary was industriously plying 
one of the most useful instruments of his mean vocation. And 
after his question about the brother in America, the sergeant 
remarked that Felix was a silent young man. The latter asked 
Smiler if he had a warrant, authorizing him to enter that room ; 
or was it a general order, in virtue of his position. 

“Perhaps if I speak,” continued Felix, “ you won’t be pleased 
with what I say. Aren’t the Fenians all dead or transported 
yet? Did you expect to find some here ; or do you want to 
manufacture some more of them ?” 

‘“Misther O’Flanagan,” replied the sergeant, “ I hov ithority 
to come here, an’ whereuver else I wish to go to—even into 
the bishop’s palace; an’ my business is to irrusht all suspicious 
kirachters, whereuver I kin find’em. Yiz isn’t long in politics, 
is far is I kin make out ; but whin yiz is commincin’ to find jir 
way into places which is andher th’ observation of the’thorities, 
we musht put yiz down is a suspicious kiracther.” 

‘Oh, we know that England is governing Ireland by spies 
and informers ; but that won’t deter me from exercising the 
privileges of whatever remnant of freedom that is left to us. 
I’m here on lawful business ; and I’m quite capable of taking 
care of myself, without police aid or protection. Thank God! 
I’m neither a criminal nor a lunatic.” 

“ Oh, yiz is a very andipindunt chung man; but we might 
find a way iv makin’ yiz quite.” (Felix reads the newspaper, 
and takes no further notice of the police sergeant, who with 
his comrades, two constables, sneaked out of the room; the 
sergeant, apparently, making some notes in his observation 
book, as he passed out.) 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


“ REAPING THE WHIRLWIND.” 


HILE Felix remained as a shopman, and came 
home to his lodgings every evening, the ‘‘ tender 
passion” never arose in his mind. It is true, he 
enjoyed many a pleasant (féte-d-(éfe with Miss 

McDonnell; but nothing of an amatory nature, on the youth’s 
part, resulted from those happy meetings. But when the 
change of employment necessitated his absence from home, 
sometimes for two weeks at a time, Felix began to think more 
of Nora, and his thoughts of “an absent friend,” soon developed 
warmer sentiments than those of mere friendship. He often 
thought, as he got off the car at the hotel door, on a wet, dark 
winter or spring evening—perhaps after travelling twenty-five 
or thirty miles, over mountain and glen, and through poor 
hamlets, where there was no hotel, and where he could get no 
dinner—how cheerless and dreary was this life, when compared 
with the home comforts that he had left behind him at Clematis 
Cottage, and which awaited him there on his return. And it 
was not alone in the pitiless inclemency of an outside-car, on 
a wet, cold winter’s day, nor the cheerless gloom of the little 
hamlet, without even a cup of hot milk or other refreshing 
and safe beverage for the “unfortunate” teetotaller, that Felix 
was reminded of that nice young lady, his landlady’s niece, 
and her bright and happy home. The chance young widow, 
“in comfortable circumstances,” and the blushing maiden, 
who was deputed by confiding parents to do business with 
the traveller—who were wont to cast shy glances at “ Mr. 
O’Flanagan,” and innocently betray their many charms—in 
the hope of gaining his attention and deciding his choice — 
often induced Felix to make a comparison, which was always 
in favour of “the girl he left behind him.” And when the 
reflective rays of bygone happy memories began to cast their 
shadows upon Felix’s sensitive imagination, the new-found 
light gave him consolation in the hardships of duty, and hope 
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for a happy future. Buoyed up with this delightful hope, 
Felix now began to live in an ethereal world of his own creation, 
and with Nora McDonnell for his guiding-star. A new feeling 
sprang up within him. The object of his thoughts was with 
him everywhere. He felt—alas! too soon—the perplexity 
caused by the glare of that ignis fatuus, Love. 

He wondered at his absent-mindedness, which in some cases 
he found inconvenient—and even embarrassing: He tried to 
` shake off this feeling. He would think of his business, the 
customers, where he had been successful in getting money 
and orders, and where he had met with disappointments ; but 
the thought of Nora would come back to him in all his busi- 
ness recollections. This hallucination haunted him even in 
the quiet retirement of his bedroom; and often at his prayers, 
he would forget his usual orisons ; the words—so familiar to 
him !—would fail to come to his memory. Again and again 
would he try, but each attempt became a failure; so much so, 
that he felt that some potent spell had come over him, and he 
became agitated and depressed. ‘This unaccountable trouble 
took possession of Felix in such a way that it caused him many 
a sleepless and weary night. At last, making one desperate 
effort to rid himself of this horrible incubus, he decided that 
he would bring his chance of possessing Nora, in love and 
marriage, to the test, by openly declaring his intentions towards 
her. And, one night as he lay awake in bed—his thoughts 
running their unalterable course—the infatuated youth 
composed an address to his lady-love, which he resolved to 
deliver to her orally, or by letter, at the first available oppor- 
tunity, and which was as follows :— 


FROM FELIX TO NORA. 


“ Most Lovely of Women ! 

“ The radiance of your benign countenance adds lustre to 
the sun’s light! Your sweet presence gives delight to the 
atmosphere! I can no longer attempt to extinguish the flame 
that burns so fiercely for you in this heart of mine! I offer 
you its light, to be your beacon through life. And, whether 
you accept it, and make the bearer happy for ever, or reject it, 
and send me to waste a weary existence in the wilderness of 
ruined hopes and broken hearts, I shall remain—Your faith- 
ful and devoted lover until death !” 
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When he had composed this address to the object of his 
affections, Felix felt somewhat relieved, and thought that she 
could not refuse to entertain similar feelings in his regard. 
But, alas, for the vanity of human wishes, Felix’s address, 
which had caused him at least one sleepless night, appeared 
very prosy to Nora. She laughed: at his “ boyish notions,” 
and showed the address, which Felix had put in writing, to 
her aunt, who spoke to the rejected suitor in the following 
friendly way :— 

“So, Felix, you’re getting notions. The travelling seems 
to agree with you. Sure your father was anxious that you’d 
become a priest, or a monk, or join some religious order. I 
thought that you'd be the last young man in the world to have 
love notions. I must tell yout father to keep an eye to you in 
future. How old are you? Let me see. I think your father 
told me that you were nineteen in August. And Nora is 
eighteen to-morrow. Ye'’d make a nice couple! But do you 
think ye could live upon love? My husband—may the Lord 
have mercy on his soul!—had 4550 a-year as an engineer 
out in India; but I suppose you haven’t even 4,100 a-year at 
present? Perhaps Nora was a bit too free-making with you, 
and led you to believe that she cared for you ?” 

Nora (who would nct “for worlds” absent herself from this 
enchanting interview): “Indeed, I was not, Aunt. We were 
friendly, that’s all.” 

“ But I may as well tell you now, Felix, Miss McDonnell is 
engaged to Mr. O’Leary, the manager at the brewery. He’sa 
settled man, twenty-eight years old, and has a salary of. two 
hundred pounds a year. He wants me to let Nora marry him 
this year, but I think her too young; and so they must both 
wait for another year, at least. You're too young yet, Felix, 
to think of marriage. It isn’t, indeed, that I think badly of 
you for your friendly feelings towards Nora. You shall always . 
be the same to us. We both think well of you. You’re a very 
respectable and deserving boy, I wish you every success, and 
I hope you’ll be lucky.” 

To say that Mrs. O’Brien’s quiet homily was like thunder 
and heavy showers in the middle of a bright summer day, 
when the sun was in the zenith of his glory, and all the world 
out for pleasure, would not depict half the surprise and 
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discomfiture that Felix experienced. He felt as if sun, moon, 
and stars had fallen from the heavens, and that there was to 
be no more light in the world. 

Felix said nothing in reply to Mrs O’Brien’s statement of 
facts, which, though stern, might be considered timely. His 
tea was brought in, and hé took it, apparently, as usual; but 
his heart was heavy. Nora remained in the room, and kept 
talking to him, smiling the while. Although she denied 
possessing any amorous feelings towards Felix, her heart 
contradicted her tongue, and she knew that she was dissimu- 
lating. Nora was young and inexperienced; and like a 
good many matches, made in Ireland and .elsewhere, Nora’s 
match was one of undoubted convenience, but in which there 
was neither love nor sympathy. 

Although some philosophers maintain that the husband 
should be ten years older than the wife, yet this disparity of 
age creates, in odd cases, a wide chasm ; and the bonds of 
love, if not of matrimony, are anon broken through the too 
close intervention of some gay Lothario, who has the advan- 
tage of being ten years behind the hapless husband in the 
matter, of age. 

Nora did not, it is true, openly exult in her conquest, or the 
discomfiture that she had caused Felix, nor was there any 
noticeable change in her demeanour towards him ; but the 
infatuated Felix had received his first rebuff. He looked back 
through the years he had passed, to see if there had been 
anything that he could compare with his present heavy trial. 
But-no. Anything that had occurred to him previously was 
only like a “scratch” received in the excitement of a 
hurling match; but in his encounter with Love he had been 
left on the field for dead, and all his companions in the game 
had fled. There was nobody to lift him up, and take him to 
the doctor, to have his wounds attended to; no one to see 
whether he was alive or dead None but the deceitful one— 
she who had lured him on to the summit of hope, and then 
hurled him down the precipice of distraction ; and she re- 
mained behind only to mock him—to tell him that, no matter 
how bad he was, and whether he lived or died, her attention 
and ministration were reserved, and sacred to the memory of 
another, She could not even play the part of the Sister of 
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Mercy, and bind up his wounds. No. She smiled on him 
only to tell him that she had betrayed him. With Hamlet, 
Felix was inclined to say— 


“ Frailty, thy name is woman !” 


But he did not consider Hamlet’s stricture upon the sex at all 
severe enough, when applied to his (Felix’s) case; and recalled 
to his mind Adam’s address to Eve, after the “ Fall,” from 
Milton’s Para :ise Lost, which commences with— 


“ Out of my sight, thou serpent !” 


Felix retired to the solitude of his bedroom for the rest of 
that unhappy evening. His castle, he now found, had, alas! 
been built in air, and all his hastily-conceived projects, in truth 
and deed, chimerical. All his plans were frustrated, and his 
future looked dark and dismal. He thought to himself, what 
a poor being is man, and how shallow all his pretensions. He 
thought of his good father and mother, and the rest of the 
family at home; and of all the happiness he had enjoyed in 
the wild, unfettered innocence of his boyhood. He had longed 
to be a man, to join the world’s busy throng, and become a 
self-supporting and useful member of society. 

And Felix had, he now thought, fulfilled his father’s ex- 
pectation, when the fond and tearful father gave the loving, 
hopeful son his parting advice—" Act well your part, there all 
the honour lies!” “And I know that you will act your part 
well, Felix, my son !” his father added. 

The father, too, had encouraged the son in the scope of his 
love—had, in fact, put the thought of this person (Nora) in 
Felix’s mind; but here, now, was the result—his hopes shat- 
tered ! his life spoiled ! 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
FELIX RESOLVES TO EMIGRATE. 


ELIX now corresponded oftener with his father than 
he had when he first commenced the travelling ; 
and the father’s letters afforded the son some con- 
solation. But the baffled youth could find no complete 

or permanent cure for the disappointed emotion that had 
resulted from his unsuccessful afaire d’ amour, and so, he 
resolved to seek elsewhere that peace of mind which he could 
no longer find at home, He decided that he would emigrate 
to America some time during the following spring; and 
intimated this rash intention to his father in the following 
letter :— 
Clematis Cottage, 

Ballybra, Oct. 3rd, 1872. 
My Dearly Beloved Father, 

I hope yourself, mother, and all at home, are well, as I am, 
thank God! The weather has been very fine, so far, and 
travelling through the country pleasant enough; but I regret 
that I cannot report satisfactory progress in other ways. We 
cannot, I suppose, expect the world to run very smoothly with 
us in all directions ; and I shall have something strange to tell 
you when we meet again, which shall be, 1 hope, on next 
Sunday. 

I have met Tom Keeffe, the traveller—Jerry Keeffe’s son, 
up at Ardnageehy—at Pat Collins’s hotel, at Ballyellis. 
In the course of our conversation at the +ea-table, we dis- 
covered that we knew each other; but I should not know 
Tom from his appearance. He wears a high hat, and dresses 
stylishly. He stayed two nights at Collins’s, and remained up 
card-playing each night until four or five in the morning. I 
would not tell you a word of this, but that he became the talk 
of the place, The other travellers staying in the place, and a 
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couple of young men belonging to the town, were in the bar, 
when I was passing out from breakfast; and Mr. Collins, the 
proprietor, called atter me. 

“Mr. O’ Flanagan, ” he said, “you know Mr. O’Keeffe ; don’t 
rou?” 

mi Yes,” I replied ; “ I know him.” 

“ The reason I ask you,” he continued, “is, that this paper 
or letter must have dropped from him, and you may as well 
take charge of it,as you know him. You could say you got 
it from the chambermaid.”’ 

“ PIL do nothing of the kind,” I decided. ‘ Don’t you know 
his next address; and can’t you enclose it to him, and make 
any statement you like about it ?” . 

“They tell me you and Tom O’Keeffe are from the same 
place, and that’s the reason I asked you.” 

“Oh,” I rejoined, “that makes no difference. Though I’m 
acquainted with his family, and know Tom by name, I had 
never met him before last night.” | 

Mr. Collins, addressing the others : “ I had better send it on 
to Limerick after him.” 

“One of the party: “He must have lost £15 the two 
nights.” 

“ Another : ‘‘He did and more. Sure he gave mea post- 
dated cheque for £5 that he owed me at the cards. He said 
he had no more change.” 

‘Good morning, gentlemen,” I said, turning to leave the 
place. 

One of the party: “I beg your pardon, mister. Won’t you 
have a drink ?” 

“ No, thank you,” I answered. 

“Oh, do,” he urged. “ Pat, open another large bottle of 
fiz” (champagne). 

“ No, thank you, sir,” I affirmed. “I don’t drink.” 

Another: “ Ah, sure, the young man doesn’t drink”. No use 
in forcing him.” And I then took my departure. 

When I was going up-stairs to dinner on that same day, 
Mr. Collins, who was alone in the bar, called me back, and again 
spoke about Tom O’Keeffe. He told me that all the fellows had 
read the rhyme about Tom’s father—the contents of the 
paper that Pat Collins asked me to take charge of and forward 
to Tom O’Keeffe. A nice commission he wanted to give me, 
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All those of the card-playing party, commented upon the 
subject matter of Jerry Keeffe’s poetry, and, of course, un- 
favourably of Tom’s apparent indifference to his father’s 
necessity. The callousness, they said, of that man—spending 
extravagant sims upon cards, while his poor father was in 
want of a pair of shoes. 

Some of the other gamblers reckoned that Tom Keeffe had 
lost 420 during those two nights. And one of the party said 
that he was afraid the unlucky gambler would lase his situation, 
if, indeed, this contingency had not already arisen. 

The foolish man overstayed his time, hoping to win back on 
the second, what he had lost on the first night ; but, as some- 
times happens in law cases, it was only “throwing good money 
after bad.” Tom was even more unfortunate during the second 
night’s sitting, and the “stray sheep ” was duly “ fleeced” by the 
wily and cool-headed boys “on the pounce.” Like a reckless 
gambler, he drank and plunged, and lost all his money; and 
then played on credit and got into debt. 

When talking to me at the tea-table, he had the effrontery 
to ask me for the loan of £5. Itold him that I had no money, 
only enough to pay my hotel bill. (I was after getting a cheque 
from Mr. Collins for my day’s collection.) 

“Couldn’t you ask Pat Collins for the loan of £5, and give 
it to me,” he suggested. 

“ Oh,-no,” I replied ; “I wouldn’t think of asking any man 
for the loan of money.” : 

‘You're a careful young man,” he retorted, “and I hope 
you'll prosper.” ; i 

“Thank you,” I returned, “and I wish you the same ;” 
whereupon my chance acquaintance, ‘‘ Mr. Thomas J. O'Keeffe,” 
pursued his way to the bar. He left at half-past seven in the 
morning, to go by the eight o’clock train, and I saw him no 
more. . 

As you do something in poetry yourself, you will, I am sure, 
fan an interest in Jerry Keeffe’s versified appeal. Here 
it is :— 

DERNIER RESSORT! 


‘“ Dear Tom, I ask you one request— 
(Which my dear son will not refuse)— 
And ere old Sol sets in the west, 
ll dance for you in my new shoes, 
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By my old shoes I’m long perplex’'d, 

For they've grown wrinkl’d, old, and tight, 
With corned toes I’m sorely vex’d— 

Indeed they pain me day and night ! 


I want a light and easy pair, 

In which my toes shall have full room ; 
But—loth to part the old grey mare— 

I couldn't, truly, buy a broom ! 


Hence, Tom, I ask your kindly aid— 

A mere twelve ‘bob’ you will not miss— 
And in heav’n sure you'll be repaid 

With glory and celestial bliss. 


With fervent heart and willing mind, 
I'll pray for you both night and day— 
That from Jehovah, ever kind, 
You may, Tom, never go astray ! 


Oh ! for my dear son, Thomas, I'll fervently pray, 

Till my iinmortal soul leaves its cottage of clay ; 

And while I wear my head, which is now bald and gray, 
I'll remain your fond father—The poet O’K.” 


Pat Collins and all Tom Keeffe’s card-playing companions 
took copies of the verses, and found great fun in them. 

The hotel proprietor enclosed the original manuscript with 
Tom’s bill, and sent on the letter to him. 

Mr. Collins told me that. Tom Keeffe owes him for the 
previous hotel bill also. He appears to be making a habit of 
- that kind of thing— gambling his salary, and not paying his 
bills. One of the other travellers told Mr. Collins that Mr. 
O’Keeffe gets £300 a year salary, and £1 5s.a day expenses— 
he has to hire a wagonette and pair to carry his luggage 
(samples) from town to town, where there is no railway—and 
after six years in his present position, the other man said, he 
believes that Tom Keeffe is considerably in debt, and could 
not hold his situation much longer. Is it not sad? Tom 
Keeffe, too, served his time at Mr. Daly’s. I was going to say 
that he would have the same end as Tom Mulcahy ; but poor 
Mulcahy is, I am glad to say, getting on splendidly. He 
spends his evenings at the Young Men’s Society, reading the 
papers or a book, or having a chat with a friend, and neither 
drinks or plays cards now. I am certain Tom Mulcahy will 
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yet become a rich man, because he has great business tact, 
and he is also well up in what is called stock and share 
speculation. i 
:. This is a poor occupation, if a traveller has only a small 
salary and scanty expenses, such as I get. I must furnish a 
detailed statement of every penny I expend; and if I missed ` 
a train, and had to hire a car, I should pay the difference out 
of my own pocket. Tom Mulcahy used to lose a lot of money 
in that way ; and though I have never missed a train, nor do 
I mean to, still, I have to spend money outside what I am 
allowed for expenses. I have to buy tickets here and there, 
and give an odd subscription to some local charity, as I go 
along ; and when I hear of the big salaries and expenses that 
other travellers get, I look upon my own position as mean. In 
fact I would rather be a cobbler, and mend shoes at fourpence 
a patch, than continue to travel for twenty-five shillings a week ; 
and so I am resolved to seek my fortune beyond the seas. I 
intend to go to America in the spring 

Hoping that all at home are quite well, and with best wishes 
for a successful and happy future, 


I am, my dear Father, 
Your loving son, 
FELIX O’FLANAGAN. 


This letter caused much uneasiness to Felix’s father, who 
had hitherto felt satisfied of the son’s contentment, happinesss 
and success. Mr. Daly spoke highly of his new traveller, 
and prophesied a successful future for him, when speaking 
of Felix to the youth’s father; and his landlady, Mrs. O’Brien, 
gave Felix great praise also, for his general good conduct. 
Hence, Denis O’Flanagan was quite puzzled and anxious, 
on account of the unhappy change that had so suddenly come 
upon Felix, and replied to the letter as follows :— 


Brookvale, October 4th, 1872. 


My dearly beloved Son, Felix, 

I hasten to reply to your letter of yesterday’s date, which 
has caused us all both surprise and alarm. What in the world 
has come over you, Felix, my son? Why, the neighbours, for 
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miles around, have all been talking about your good luck and 
success at business: and there are several farmers in the 
district, any one of whom would gladly pay a fine of £100, 
to put his son into a position similar to yours. You are resolved, 
you say, to go to America in the spring. I will not interfere 
with you in any lawful intention that you may form in your 
mind as to your future welfare, as you may call it; but I am 
strongly of opinion that, if you resign your present position 
and prospects for the chance and uncertainty of emigration, 
you will be dropping the substance for the shadow. Why, 
you are scarcely six months in your present position ; you are 
just turned nineteen ; you are in receipt of twenty-five shillings 
a week; and your board, when travelling, and for which your 
employer pays, is worth at least twelve shillings a week more. 
That makes thirty-seven shillings a week; and of your nice 
salary you need spend but very little. Or, to make a plain 
calculation, your position is worth a clear £70 a year. 

Why, there is many a curate who has to live upon £70 a 
year, and out of which he has to keep a house, a horse, a man 
and a maid. And think of the’ large sum that a priest’s educa- 
tion costs. And he cannot become ordained, and in the way 
of receiving any income, until he is twenty-four years old. 

I suppose Tom Mulcahy had a bigger salary than you have ; 
but he had been a long time travelling, and his salary, of 
course, increased by gradual or annual increments, which will, 
I am sure, also occur in your case, if you remain in your present 
position. I am certain there are several of those travellers of 
whom you speak, who were no better off at your age than you 
are now. I would even venture to say that there were none 
of them so well off ; because merchants do not, as a rule, send © 
out youths of your age as travellers. And it would be prema- 
ture for you to ask for an increase in your salary. 

I do not know of any position so desirable for a young man 
of education and refinement as is that of atraveller. You sit on 
your car, and have not even the trouble or responsibilty of driving 
the horse. You can read your book or paper, or admire the 
beautiful scenery, for which our country is so justly celebrated. 
You go to new places, and speak to different people every 
day ; and this variety must, I am sure, be very grateful and 
entertaining, day after day, as you go along. And there must 
be many incidents of an amusing character in your daily life, 
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which would be well worth noting, and which would, I am 
sure, too, tend to dispel any gloomy feelings that may be 
sometimes caused by busincss disappointments. 

You should, upon first entering a town or village, pay a visit 
to the church, and there, before the altar of your religion, offer 
up all your intentions. This would give you consolation, and 
be the means of obtaining grace and strength for you in the 
spiritual way. 


“Unless the Lord build the house, they labour in vain that build it.” 


Though it isa good thing to make money by honest industry— 
and wealth so acquired should be looked upon as the gift of 
God, and used to advantage—yet the Almighty views things 
differently from what we poor mortals do, and does not 
` reckon a man’s success in this world by the amount of wealth 
which that man accumulates or possesses. But the man who 
squanders his salary or wages in offending the great Almighty, 
Who gave the wage-earner health, and strength, and intellect, 
to enable him to earn the salary or wages, deserves to be 
deprived of that means of oftence against his good Benefactor; 
and so it happens in many cases The Almighty does not 
always tolerate insult. Tom Keeffe’s case is only one more 
proof of the truth of the adage— “ Put a beggar on horseback,” 
and so forth. Putting such men into positions of affluence 
and respectability is like “ throwing pearls to swine.” 

Tom is now at home with his poor father; but whatever 
misfortune has befallen Tom, his father is an honest man. 
Yes, while the aristocratic draper’s-traveller was enjoying—or 
rather, suffering from—the luxuries of heavy card-playing and 
high life, his poor father wanted the price of a pair of shoes ; 
and sadder still, though the appeal was so pathetic, that it 
would move the most hard-hearted stranger, yet Tom Keeffe 
did not relieve his father’s necessity on that occasion. 

Tom’s father and I went to school together at Cove (now 
Queenstown). I was about to embark for the States, when I 
met an aunt of mine, who dissuaded me from going. This lady 
had also been on her way to America, some years before, when 
a young man named McCarthy, a well-to-do farmer, living a 
short distance from Cove, on accidentally meeting with my 
aunt, became enamoured of her, and they got married. I 
stayed with Mrs, McCarthy for some time, and as I have stated, 
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attended the Cove school; and at which the future “ poet” 
was also a pupil. Jerry was a good English scholar, and was 
always fond of making verses. As for myself, though I like 
dabbling in it now and again, yet, I do not know even the 
rudiments of versification. But Jerry Keeffe—or O’Keeffe, as 
he sometimes calls himself, more particularly so since Tom 
became a commercial traveller—was always said to be a “born 
poet,” and now almost always composes verses, whenever he 
seeks a favour. He sent to myself some time since for the 
loan of £5, which I gave the poor man; and he concluded 
his written application in the following way :— 


‘ And now, to conclude these few lines in rhyme, 
When dear O’F. and I were in our prime. 
They were only the few 
You and me could outdo— 
With voice, foot, or fist, we could keep good time.” 


One day last week he sent his wife to town for some house- 
hold requisites; and amongst the rest, he told her to call at 
“ Micky Gownaw’s” for some tweed, wherewith to build a 
fundamental extension to his unmentionables. Poor Nancy 
is illiterate, and on her way through the village she called upon 
me, and asked me to decipher for her the written contents of 
her husband’s order to the clothier, and the contents of which 
would certainly give pause to the most thoughtless. A farmer 
occupying eighty-nine acres cf what is called arable land ; 
sober and industrious ; and look at the poverty that the poor 
man is eternally suffering from. Almost the whole of what 
the unfortunate man makes out of the land, goes to pay the 
landlord. Surely, landlordism is the bane of our race! Oh! 
that holy St. Patrick would revisit the scenes of his former 
good work and banish for ever from our afflicted land this 
modern brood of reptiles. But I am digressing. The order 
to the draper :— 


‘* Sir, you would indeed confer a favour 
On the faithful husband of the bearer, 
By giving her—with due regard— 

Of black twill’d tweed a full half-yard ; 
For which she’ll pay—without delay— 
Two British shillings—Yours, O’K. 
N.B.—A pattern bit to you she'll show ; 
Without it sure she should not go.” 
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Poor Jerry’s meaning for composing the above quaint rhyme 
was this: the tweed was five or six shillings a yard, and he 
knew that the draper, on reading “ O’K’s” touching verses, 
would not, for the small difference, refuse to supply the “ full 
half-yard.” 

Tom Keeffe brought home a big trunk, that you would think 
was packed with gold and other valuables, it was so imposing 
in appearance ; but I am told that the man has no money, and 
that he is after losing his employment. The father got a draft 
for £20, some day last week, from his son, Michael, who is, it 
seems, doing very well in Chicago. (Our Denny mentioned 
Michael O’Keeffe’s name in his letter.) Mr. Tom will now 
help his poor father to spend this money ; although the dis- 
missed traveller has, I believe, never given his father a five- 
pound-note during all the years that he was at business. 

What a world it is! It makes me sick to hear of such fellows ! 
Here is a man who got into a position of affluence and respect- 
ability, who could have acquired wealth by the merest exercise 
of common prudence, and who, by slobbering imbecility, has 
wasted golden opportunities. 

_ Felix, my son, thank God for His grand gifts to you ; and 

never touch either drink or cards. Drinking and gambling are 
the bane of thousands of young men, who could be prosperous 
and happy if they only lived an honest life and walked in the 
ways of virtue. 

I hope to see you on Sunday, when we shall have a long 
chat, and when I hope to see you in a better state of mind 
than you appear to have been in when you wrote me that last 
letter. 

=- With best love from all at home, 


I am, my dear Felix, 
Your loving father, 
DENIS O’FLANAGAN, 


P.S.—Here are a few impromptu verses of my own compositon, 
which I hope you will appreciate ; and I should indeed be 
glad, if they will produce the effect I heartily desire, namely, 
to influence you against emigrating. 
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WHY LEAVE BELOVED OLD IRELAND? 


‘6 Why leave beloved old Ireland 
For any place on earth? 
Why leave your dear old motherland, 
The isle that gave you birth ? 


Success may crown, or fortune frown, 
Your lot you will bewail ; 

For one thing’s sure, be rich or poor, 
You'll sigh for Innisfail. 


Why leave beloved old Erin, 
Our native land so green ? 
Though much sorrow she is bearing, 
She’s still the nations’ queen ! 


Why leave the land St. Patrick bless’d, 
And bless’d by Heaven too ? 

Land of the Gael !—Old Granuaile !— 
To God and Patrick true !” 
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CHAPTER XV. 
FELIX ARRIVES IN THE STATES. 


IS father’s last letter, and subsequent verbal entreaty, 
requesting Felix to reconsider his rash intention of 
emigrating, when he had such good employment 
and prospects at home in Ireland, produced not the 

desired effect upon the intended emigrant, who now became 
gloomy in his disposition. He avoided company as much as 
possible, and filled up his leisure hours by reading, which was 
the only pleasure he afforded himself. For recreation, he 
walked out alone, and enjoyed this healthy exercise in all 
kinds of weather. 

Mr. O’Leary now visited oftener at the house of his fiancée, 
and though he was quite civil to Felix whenever they met, yet 
the disappointed one felt abashed and morose, whenever he 
met his successful rival. 

There was no apparent change from the good treatment 
and urbanity which Felix had always experienced at the hands 
of his landlady and her niece ; no change in anything that 
could injuriously affect the smooth course of his daily life ; 
nothing, save that abrupt check to his cherished hopes. But 
this blow had caused a chronic despondency to settle on the 
jilted lover ; and for him life had now lost all its charms. He 
felt sure that his only hope of regaining his departed buoyancy, 
consisted in a change of scene; and his determination to 
emigrate became inflexible. He paid occasional visits to the 
Young Men’s Society’s Rooms, for the purpose of reading, or 
to borrow a book, and continued to be a member of the 
Temperance Society, by paying the weekly subscription regu- 
larly ; but he gave up calling at the latter place, except rarely, 
and took no further interest in study, the debating class, or 
total abstinence. 

He called out to see his father and family on the Sunday 
after he had sent his last letter; and they all felt unusually sad 
when Felix parted from them, on account of his unshaken 
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resolution to emigrate in the spring. He also apprised his 
employer of this intention; and Mr. Daly was no less sur- 
prised, displeased, and disappointed, than were Felix’s own 
family, at the youth’s reckless impetuosity, in taking such an 
ill-advised and fatuous step. His employer offered Felix every - 
reasonable inducement, hoping that the traveller would remain 
in his present employment, but to no purpose; and so, the 
1oth of April, 1873, found Felix O’Flanagan a steerage pas- ` 
senger on board the good ship Zhe Egypt, bound for the 
port of Boston, United States of America. | 

Though his family bitterly regretted Felix’s mad folly, in 
leaving his happy home and good employment, and felt sad 
and lonely at his departure, yet, when they found that he was 
steadfast in his determination to emigrate, they did nothing to 
discourage their darling boy, or increase the bitterness of his 
separation from family ties and home associations. Felix’s 
father, and younger brother, Tim, who succeeded the elder 
brother as an assistant in Mr. Daly’s shop, accompanied the 
emigrant to Queenstown, as also on board the tender that 
conveyed the emigrants and their luggage to the big ship ; 
bade him a loving Good-bye and bon voyage; and away 
sped Zhe Egypt, with her human freight, across the “big 
pond,” and on to the “land of the free and the home of the 
brave.” 

Felix was almost three months gone, and his family at home 
were exceedingly anxious—yea, almost despondent—before 
they got a letter from him. But their anxiety was at last 
relieved ; Felix’s long-expected letter arrived. It was dated 
at Melrose, Mass., June 21st, ’73, and contained all particulars 
of the voyage, which occupied nine-and-a-half days. Felix 
escaped the sea-sickness ; ate as heartily as if he had been at 
home; slept in a hammock, suspended from the cross-beams 
of the middle deck (forward)—“a very happy arrangement,” 
he reported it, “and as comfortable as a child’s sleeping cot ; 
no concussion, or disagreeable sensation whatever, arising from 
the motion of the vessel.” The ship arrived in Boston Harbour 
on Sunday morning, but the passengers were not allowed to 
land until Monday morning. 

When Felix first landed on American soil, he almost felt as 
if he had alighted on another planet; no home, no friends, 
nor anyone to look to for a word of cheer or consolation. He 
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had several letters of introduction to “ prospective friends,” 
who, according to the home reports, were “ doing splendidly 
in Boston ;” but at several of the addresses wherewith Felix 
had been provided, his “ prospective friends” had never been 
heard of before. After making a long, wide circuit, through 
Boston and one or two of the surrounding towns, and feeling 
fatigued and footsore, the new-comer at last found a friend 
from Brookvale, a young man named Hawkes, a schoolfellow 
and playmate of Felix’s happy boyhood days, and with whom 
he now shared his bed for the night. 

Felix stayed three weeks at this first boarding-house, which 
was situate at 46, K Street, South Boston, with his Brookvale 
friend, Harry Hawkes; the latter insisting upon entertaining 
the new-comer for the nrst week; Felix paying his own 
board-bill for the last two weeks, During these three weeks 
the greenhorn went round the city, in all directions; called 
in at all the offices and stores which lay in his way: but 
could find notody willing to employ him. He even offered to 
do several kinds of manual labour ; but, “ we don’t need help 
just now,” was the disheartening reply that the poor greenhorn 
met with everywhere. In this perplexing extremity—almost 
despondency-—with the little money that he had brought with 
him for contingencies fast running out, and having no hope 
of being able to secure employment, whereby he could earn 
money, the disappointed immigrant was suddenly reminded 
= of an extract from an old ballad that he used to recite at the 
Young Men’s Society, and at the Temperance Hall, in good 
old Ballybra, and which was as follows :— 


‘ Look aloft ! look aloft! lo the cloud’s drifting by !— 
There’s a gleam through the gloom, there’s a light in the sky.” 


And here, perhaps too, an extract from Felix’s letter, wherein 
he himself. tells the story of his first adventures in the States, 
may not be uninteresting. 

After acknowledging the kindness and hospitality of his old 
playmate and friend, Harry Hawkes, Felix goes on to say :— 
“ Some of the other friends received me well, too ; but neither 
friend nor acquaintance could find me employment ; nor could 
I find any myself, notwithstanding a long, tiresome, diligent, and 
disappointing search. After three weeks of this kind of ‘gold- 
picking,’ in the city and suburbs of Boston, I chanced to meet 
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a man who guessed I was a greenhorn in search of work; 
and after some queries from the Yankee, and satisfactory re- 
plies from the anxious greenhorn, we struck a bargain ve wages, 
and I went home with my first American employer. I am 
getting $25 a month, and board—a higher rate of wages than 
employers pay to common labourers in the city. I have no. 
trade ; and a stranger, without influential friends, cannot get 
a position of trust in an American city. Criminals, from all 
parts of the globe, and the offscourgings of the jails of several 
European countries, come to America; and so an American 
merchant or shopkeeper could not trust a foreigner, no matter 
how efficient or suitable he might otherwise be; and so, too, I 
have had to take the first offer of work I could get. 

“ My employer is a superintendent, of some sort, in a dock- 
yard in Boston ; and promises to get me a trade next year, 
An apprentice has to serve only three years to a trade in 
America; and is then a better-skilled artisan than those 
in Ireland, after seven years of slavish tomfoolery. My duties 
here are, to care the horse, drive the boss to the depot in the 
morning, and back home in the evening ; and I work in the 
garden—raising fruit and vegetables—in the meantime. 

“The family consists of the boss and his wife, both of 
whom have small appetites ; and, as I would be ashamed to 
continue eating when they are finished, I get up from the table 
when I am only half satished. After coming from church 
on Sundays, I do nothing but roam the wildwood ; a lonely 
pastime. 

. “The Yankees, who may be described as the descendants 
of the first English settlers of the New England States, are a 
sober, respectable race; methodical, and apparently sincere 
in their religious professions. They will trust no person whom 
they once see under the influence of drink—even one offence 
against the principles of sobriety, on the part of an employee, 
the Yankee employer visits with instant dismissal—and they 
are also very strict in their observance of the Sabbath 
Day. Besides attending divine worship regularly on Sundays, 
a chapter of the Bible is read aloud in their houses on Sunday 
evening, by each member of the family, and guests (if any). 
On the first occasion of my presence at one of those Sunday- 
evening gatherings, the Bible was handed round to me, to 
read a chapter, in turn ; but I declined, saying that, as it was 
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not the Bible of my religion, I could not conscientiously read 
any portion of it. An old lady (one of the guests) smiled, and 
said there was no difference, that it was all the ‘Word of God ? 
and asked me if I had compared both Bibles. I replied that 
I had never read a chapter of any Bible ; but that, if I were 
to read the Bible, it should be the Catholic or Douay version, 
not one that had been written in perversity, and, like unworthy 
marriages, made to conform to wealth and convenience. 
Another of my hearers said it was strange that any well- 
disposed person would refuse to read the Bible; to which 
remark I replied, that I knew enough about religion to enable 
me to gain heaven, if I put my knowledge into faithful practice. 
‘And,’ I added, ‘it is strange that, whilst there is but one God 
and Founder of Christianity, there is such a profusion—or, 
rather, confusion—of sects, each having a separate doctrine or 
theory of its own.’ 

‘Another guest : ‘One tree, with several branches.’ 

“I retorted : ‘I am strongly of opinion that there is neither 
communion nor sympathy between the “tree” and a good 
many of the so-called “ branches,” and that those “ members ” 
do not, therefore, receive any “sustenance” from the parent 
“trunk.” ? 

“ Ever since, I always excuse myself on those Bible-reading 
occasions, and retire from the setting-room when through with 
my tea. 

“I know it is usual to introduce money matters when writing 
home to Ireland ; and to do something towards encouraging 
this good old custom, I am enclosing for my mother $25 
(Bank-draft for £5), my first month’s wages in the States.” 
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CHAPTER XVI, 
TIM WRITES TO FELIX. 


ROM the particulars given in the last chapter, descriptive 
of the perturbed feelings of the O’Flanagan family, it 
will be readily understood how glad they felt at 
receiving Felix’s letter. 

Irish peasant life is made up of tears and smiles, the former, 
on account of the unhappy political condition of the country, 
predominating ; but their worst troubles are softened, and 
their bitterest griefs assuaged, by the cheerful spirit, and con- 
sequent hopeful feeling, which may be said to be the life- 
preserving characteristics of the people of Ireland. 

There is in the genius of the descendants of the ancient 
Irish a buoyancy of spirit, an elasticity of feeling, peculiar—in 
the same high degree—to no other nation ; else, the name of 
Ireland had been long since effaced from the map of the world. 

But, “ Man is man, and who is more ?” might be altered, so 
as to define the other extreme—‘ Man is man, and what is 
lower?” A nation may be very high, or very low, according 
to the high religious condition, or otherwise, of its people. 

‘Thy faith hath made thee whole,” said the Great Founder 
of Christianity to the Samaritan of old; and He has been at 
all times, and is to-day, making the same remark, giving the 
same cheering assurance, to the Irish people. This brave and 
ancient race have been preserved from the sad fate of the 
Israelites, without home or country, by their cheerful patience, 
and holy hope, under oppression that would have long ago 
sunk a less buoyant people. 

Tim was to be the mouth-piece of the O’Flanagan family at 
home—the medium of communication between them and 
Felix. It was to Tim, too, that Felix wrote the letter; and 
hence, the responsibility of writing an American letter—a 
matter so important in the English-made illiterate era, the 
pre-National school period in Ireland, that the peregrinating 
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hedge schoolmaster, who was the only lay person capable of 
undertaking that classic function, drew quite a large gathering 
of the neighbours, as well as the exile’s family, around him on 
those interesting occasions—was undertaken by fifteen-year- 
old Tim, and was as follows :— 


Clematis Cottage, 
Ballybra, July 4th, 1873. 
My Dearly Beloved Brother, Felix, 

Your anxiously-expected and welcome letter of the 21st June, 
came to hand yesterday ; and I need not say how glad we all 
were to get it. 

Your triends and well-wishers of Brookvale and Ballybra, 
made untiring inquiries about you, and were very glad when 
we informed them that we had received your letter. Your late 
landlady and her niece were also pleased to learn that you 
had written, and that you had succeeded in finding employ- 
ment. All those who speak of you say you were very foolish 
in giving up your employment, and sacrificing such good 
prospects at home. 

Miss McDonnell has made constant enquiries about you. 
You were only two weeks gone, when she asked me would we 
soon get a letter from you; and had never since missed a day, 
until your letter arrived, without making the same enquiry. 
And she it was, too, who took your letter from the postman, 
and handed it to me when I came to breakfast. But I felt so 
overjoyed, knowing the anxiety they were in at home, that I 
did not await breakfast, but started off by the 9.30 train. 

And why did you not write sooner, Felix? Did you not 
know how we would have felt at the long delay ? Poor mother 
had been laid up for grief—almost hopeless of ever hearing 
from you again ; and not a few of your friends and acquaint- 
ances had cast ominous glances at one another ; “he who was so 
well able to write,” they said. Mother jumped out of her sick 
bed when she heard my voice in the house; and I had to read 
your letter, long though it was three times for her ; and she 
kissed it ten times, at the very least. The poor woman said 
she was all right again ; your letter acted like magic upon her — 
cured her “ti wanst,” as “Tim Callaghan” would say. Father, 
and the rest of the family, are quite well; and I am “O K, 
as ye mysterious Yankees say. 


t 
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The future Mrs, O’L.—asked me if you had expressed a 
wish to come home soon again; and when I told her that 
your letter was full of ‘ Yankee notions,” and “ full-blooded ” 
intentions of settling down in America, she turned away her 
head, and said nothing further, I think that Miss Nora felt 
more at your departure than she has made known to anyone. 
I have often noticed the poor girl sighing—and even crying, 
as I passed to my bedroom one evening, to have a wash after 
business. I fear that her intended marriage is of her aunt’s 
making, and that Nora—poor girl !—has not her heart in it all. 

As you know, she is entirely dependent upon her aunt, not 
only for a livelihood, but also as to her future settlement in 
life ; and this dependence makes the poor niece subservient 
to the wishes of the wealthy aunt. Mrs. OBrien thinks Tim 
Leary an eligible nephew-in-law, on account of his respectable 
position and good salary. She thinks that he has £200 a year 
at the brewery—1 don't know whether she got this information 
from the man himself, or from someone else—but I have been 
credibly informed that he has only 4.120 a year. And look at 
this fellow, with his big salary, and his brother Mick, a bigger 
gentleman still, but, I believe, with a smaller salary, a clerk in 
the customs, and they leave their poor parents and the rest of 
the family, in squalor and misery in that wretched cabin up 
at Knockbue. The neighbours call Tim Leary’s father “ The 
old buck,” and Michael, junior, the Custom House clerk, 
“The young buck.” 

Jerry Keeffe composed a song for “ Mickeen,” as we used to 
call him when he was going to school. Poor old Jerry is blind 
entirely now, and does nothing, except to compose verses on 
every topic of local interest. Young Michael Leary was home 
on his holidays this year ; but never went near the poor old 
father. He stayed at McCarthy’s hotel at Ballybra, and went 
to Mass to the Brookvale chapel on two successive Sundays. 
On the second Sunday, Jerry Keeffe’s song, about young Leary, 
was posted up on the chapel gate ; and all the boys in the know 
had a hearty laugh at the strange ‘“ Notice.” The Custom- 
house clerk passed in when the small bell began to ring 
(immediately before the priest comes on the altar), and there 
was a shout of laughter, and after that a loud huzza. ‘‘ Mickeen,” 
alias Michael Morphy O'Leary, Esquire, H M.C., Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, blushed like a sixteen-year-old maiden unused to 
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society. He took it for a cheer of welcome, of honour and 
respect, because he was in “Her Majesty’s Cushtoms.” The 
following is the composition :— 


“RISUM TENEATIS AMICI?” 
Air—“ Kate Kearney.’ 
“Oh ! boys, here comes black-hearted ‘ O’Garron,’ 

Who ne'er gave his old father a florin— 
Though he lives near a warren, 
Ona mount bleak and barren ; 
And the wretch is so poor, 
His dohan* has no door. 


But ‘the young buck’ can strut along gaily, 

And be seen in the Park with Kate Bailey ; 
- Then anon with Miss Daly— 

Tis astonishing raelly !— 

The most prim he'd beguile, 

When he dons the tall tile. 


I’m told, too, he wears up-to-date clothes, 
A big paste-diamond ring, and a rose !— 
And when he peers in his hose, 

He has a debonair pose !— 

They all say, ‘The young buck 

Has most wonderful pluck.’ 


En passant, though, if you hint at marriage— 
As Kate's mamma did once down at Harwich— 
His self-love you'll disparage :— 

‘ May as well talk of porridge !— 

Entre nous, twouldn’t do 

In the Cushtoms—adieu !’” 


It was said that he invited Mrs. Baileyand her daughter, Kate, 
over to England ; paid them the compliment of walking out with 
them once, and then left them come home at their pleasure. 

After a comedy comes a tragedy. A strange, sad, and, to 
one household, at least, mournful event has occurred since you 
left. Colonel Leatham’s son, the Captain, brought two donkeys 
home with him from Japan, and made a present of one of the 
animals to Kate’s eldest boy, Jack, who, though but a five-year- 
old child, used to ride the ass bravely. Little Jack thought 
more of “nice Ned,” than if the Japanese moke had been a 
winner of the Derby. The villagers used to stand and gaze 
at the surprising pair, whenever they passed that way. And 
it was really amazing and amusing, to see the courageous 
youngster astride the little beast. But the poor brute was 


* Pronounced buhawn—a wretched hovel. 
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destined to be ill-fated, and Jack’s delightful riding exercise 
short-lived. In his nocturnal peregrination, the unsuspecting 
Ned ventured upon forbidden and dangerous ground. He 
rambled one night into the Camp-held ; I suppose, in search 
of “fresh fields and pasture new.” The sentry, on hearing 
his hoof-beats, mistook the donkey for a Fenian scout about 
to plan a raid upon the barracks, and called out in a stentorian 
and stern voice, “Who goes there?” Being a newly-arrived 
foreigner, Ned did not, of course, understand this unwonted 
language ; and not having been made aware of the strict 
English military regulations, he took no notice of the soldier’s 
strange, though emphatic inquiry. But his Japanese levity 
was entirely out of place in the immediate vicinity of a British 
fortification, at such a suspicious hour of the night, and when 
stray Fenian plots were still in the air! So, after repeating 
the challenge three times, without getting countersign or reply, 
the vigilant and valiant sentinel levelled his rifle and fired at 
the “ Irish rebel.” The bullet found its mark, and pierced 
poor Ned’s head! The useful, harmless little brute fell to the 
ground and—so the sentry said, when reporting the affair at 
headquarters—died instantaneously, and without a groan. The 
guard were aroused, and came to take charge of the remains 
of the “b——y Fenian!” But—horror of horrors—the dis- 
appointed warriors expressed their disgust in boisterous 
blasphemy, when they found that the British prize was only a 
“b y ass!” The soldiers removed Ned’s carcase across 
to William O’Sullivan’s (Jack’s father’s) field, where the donkey 
had usually grazed, and were anxious to conceal the matter as 
much as possible. But Thade O’Callaghan, who was coming 
. home from a wake, saw the soldiers bearing away the dead 
donkey ; anda pool of blood was seen next day by some of the 
village boys, who went round by the barrack wall to see the 
place where Jack O’Sullivan’s donkey was shot. The aforesaid 
tragedy aftorded a ready theme for Jerry O’Keeffe’s poetic pro- 
clivity ; and he recorded the event in the following elegy :— 


AN ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF ‘‘ POOR NED” (FROM JAPAN) 
Atr—" Rebels ! Beware of my Army. 
“ Oh, poor Ned ! Oh, poor Ned! 
You are now in the bed 
Which the daisies adorn in rows ; 
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Though no more shall our Jack 
Sit astride on your back, 

We wish you a happy repose. 
Always willing to work, 
Sure no job would you shirk ; 

And never e’en once did complain. 
We must now say Good-bye ! 
But poor Jack will oft cry, 

And take out your bridle in vain. 


Though the donkeys (they say) 
Have no sowls, Ned alay ! 
Your meim’ry we'll ever keep green ; 
And in Ireland, to-day, 
There’s no more plaintive lay 
Than that we now sing to Nedeen !* 


To your native land true, 
Ned, no craven were you ; 
Nay, you died the death of the brave— 
With a bullet laid low 
By the cold Saxon foe. 
Rest happy, poor Ned, in your grave !” 


You had a pleasant voyage, and a good time on board. 
Roger Hartnett, who lived for five years in Chicago, says that 
the Irish emigrants enjoy themselves much better on the out- 
ward voyage than they do on coming back. They are fresh 
and green and full of spirit when going ; but he says that all 
their “Irish” evaporates in the States, and the crest-fallen 
creatures are very tame on the return journey. 

You must have felt badly, Felix, at being so long walking 
about in search of employment ; and it seems strange that you 
could get nothing better to do than driving a horse and trap, 
and working in a garden. But yet, you say you had no 
choice in the matter. Having served your time at the 
grocery and spirit business, it is surprising that you could 
not get a situation in some establishment of that kind over 
there. I suppose it would bea good thing if you could get an 
opportunity of learning a trade, than which there is nothing 
more independent ; and more especially so, I believe, in the 
States. 

There was a young man named Tom Potter, at Ned Murphy’s, 
in High Street, whose mother, a widow who keeps a farm at 
Ballybeard, paid £20 fee with her son to learn the grocery 
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trade; and after serving four years at this business, his master 
would give young Potter only £6 a year and board; but he 
should look after his own washing. Potter would not work 
for such a small salary ; but persuaded his mother to pay his 
passage to America, and give him a few pounds wherewith to 
pay his board-bill for some time after landing. And I have 
heard that this same Tom Potter has now ¢15 a week in a hat 
store in Boston. Brother Denny, too, who had had no business 
experience, succeeded in getting into an office in Chicago. 
So you see it is possible for a foreigner to get employed 
as a clerk or shopman in America. You ought to make a 
further effort to find employment in the city ; and if you once 
got such, even though it should be menial, you could 
still advance yourself to some higher position. Our new 
traveller, who is, I have heard, from Newry, and who spent 
some time in London, where he picked up a Cockney accent, 
is not giving the same satisfaction that you did; and the 
country returns have fallen off since he came to us. But he 
seems to suit the new manager admirably—I suppose, because 
of the compatibility of accent—and they are chatty confidants. 

I haven’t much more news, Felix, as births, deaths, and 
marriages proceed slowly in the old spot. The only other 
death I have to report, besides “ poor Ned’s,” is that of old 
Thade Murphy of Paurkanathin ; and as he was “ ninety-five, 
at laisht,” according to himself, it would be scar cely fair to say 
that he had been cheated out of much in the length of his 
days. Thade was “connected” in two baronies; and his 
funeral was three miles long. 

The American air would seem to be politically, as well as 
naturally hot, Felix, as your ideas appear to have assumed a 

martial shape since you left Ireland. But if I were you, I 
would not sell my life too cheap. Father is afraid, judging by 
your warlike intentions, as expressed in your letter, that you 
will join the American army and get shot! The life of a 
private soldier is not an enviable one, I should say, in any 
country; but America is so powerful in her isolation, and so 
peaceful in her disposition, that she is not likely to have a 
quarrel with any other country. Still, should such a thing 
take place, I believe that America could beat the combined 
nations of Europe, aye, of all the rest of the world, on her 
own soil. 
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I attend regularly at the Young Men’s Society ; and shall 
rejoin the classes in the winter. But the Temperance Society 
is almost broken up. The police made another raid on the 
place ; seized the books, and took the names of some of the 
members; and though there were no prosecutions, yet most 
of the members got afraid, and did not come there any more. 
The cowardly lot! But the men of spirit are leaving the 
country, because the most peaceful organizations are wantonly 
suppressed by a tyrannical and unscrupulous Government. 

I am sending you an ounce of “twist,” and a lock of poor 
mother’s hair ; and father and mother’s photographs, taken 
together a short time after they were married. They want 
one of yours in exchange, to fill the vacant space in our album. 
We have no other photograph of any of the family, and have 
had no time to get any taken since your letter arrived. 

About your net, and fishing in the Avonbawn. As you know, 
netting is against the law; and fearing a capture and con- 
sequent prosecution, the “poachers” hid the net, and it was 
left rot. I had afew shots at it myself; but after I left, the 
netting stopped. 

The thought of Miss “ Mac’s” intended marriage is nota 
congenial subject with any of our family ; and I am not much 
concerned as to the necessity of changing my “digs.” But I 
need not tell you, when that untoward event occurs, Tim Leary 
would not be agreeable company for your brother Tim. 

The potatoes are blighted ; the weather is so wet that the 
farmers cannot save the hay, and there is every prospect of a 
bad harvest. 

Mother is very grateful for your kind remittance, which she 
has lodged separately in the Savings Bank, and which she will 
send back to you, should you at any time require it. We all 
hope to hear from you soon again; and sincerely trust that 
you may soon be able to give a more hopeful account of your 
position and prospects in the New World. 

And now, with best love from all at home, and kindest 
wishes from all enquiring friends, 


I am, dear Felix, 
Your loving brother, 
Tim O’FLANAGAN,” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


FELIX JOINS THE MASSACHUSETTS VOLUNTEER MILITIA. 


“ Let Erin remember the days of old, 
Ere her faithless sons betray’d her ; 
When Malachy wore the collar of gold, 
Which he won írom her proud invader. 
When her Kings, with standard of green unfurl’d, 
Led the Red Branch Knights to danger ; 
Ere the em’rald gem of the Western world 
Was set in the crown of a stranger.” 
MOORE. 


ROM the earliest times, aye, long before the historian 
began to compile his records of the doings of nations 
and individuals, the Irish were remarkable for their 
skill in arms, and their bravery on the field of battle. 

And the names of Irishmen are honorably mentioned in the 
military records of several countries of Europe, as also in the 
long roll of military glory of the United States of America. 
Defeated in their own country, by fraud and chicanery on the 
part of the usurper, and, alas, too, through lack of unity 
amongst themselves, they have been compelled to seek refuge 
abroad. And though Irishmen may be found in almost every 
habitable part of the globe, yet in no country have they found 
more hospitable welcome than in the United States of America. 
And as has been said of some of the early English settlers in 
Ireland—‘“ They became more Irish than the Irish them- 
selves ”—so also might it be said of the Irish in the States ; 
they are, and always have been, thoroughly American, in spirit 
and in sympathy, and have always loyally and prominently 
identified themselves with the American laws and institutions. 
And from the time of the American War of Independence, in 
which thousands of the “Wild Irish” took an active and 
successful part, down to the present, Irishmen have been 
among the foremost of American patriots, soldiers, statesmen, 
and scholars. In war and peace, on the battlefield and in the 
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Senate, they have helped to establish and perfect the Consti- 
tution of the United States of America. They have, by their 
brains and hands, contributed a people’s share in building up 
and extending her cities, towns, and villages. They have 
aided in developing her resources, in arts, manufactures, and 
agriculture ; and have also assisted, perhaps more than the 
emigrants from any other country, in making her railways. 
And though, from the necessity of circumstances, which may 
be attributed to the English-made illiteracy, and poverty, from 
from which large numbers of the Irish settlers in the States 
had suffered so much and so long at home in Ireland, the 
Irish have, in a large ratio, been the “ hewers of wood and 
drawers of water” in their adopted country, America, yet their 
children, who were able to avail of the advantages of education 
in this free and happy land, became prominent, worthy, and 
successful citizens of the great American Republic. And if it 
came to pass that the United States—Columbia the Invincible 
—should once again tind it necessary to defend her rights 
against the aggression of any foreign power or potentate, from 
what quarter soever, the sons and descendants of the brave 
old Clan-na-Gael would be there or thereabouts. And in the 
= battle’s din, the first and last shout that should pierce the 
timorous ear of the fast-retreating foe, would be the old Irish 
battle-cry of “ Faugh a’ ballagh /”* 

Imbued with the martial spirit of his ancestors, some of 
whom “took a pike for Old Ireland in the year ’98,” Felix 
promptly resolved to become a soldier of the United States ; 
and joined the Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, the first year 
he landed. Of course, the young Irishman had never had any 
opportunity of learning drill, or the use of firearms, at home 
in Ireland. His father had at one time, when Felix was a 
small boy, an old fowling-piece, that the old man used for 
shooting and scaring away crows, to keep these pests from 
eating up his seed-oats and young potatoes; but, as hap- 
pened subsequently, in the case of his cottage and farm, 
Felix’s father was deprived of that too, by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, who seized the poor man’s gun “ according to 
(British) law.” And so, during the annual training of the 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, at Melrose, Mass., in the year 
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73, the Irish youth was full of the excitement that usually 
accompanies “wars alarms.”. He thought, on hearing the 
practice-firing, that the troops were engaged in actual warfare. 
His sergeant first made Felix a “powder monkey”—carrying 
the powder from the caisson to the gun—which initial part of 
the militia recruits’ duty, would, no doubt inure the unaccus- 
tomed ears to the din of cannon and rifle firing, and at which 
Felix was kept for three days. After that he was put through 
the usual drill; and before his Company was disbanded, the 
seein said he could shoot as straight and as well as an old 
soldier. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
FELIX LEAVES MASSACHUSETTS. 


ELIX’S first working term in the States lasted only 

three months ; as, owing to the financial panic of ’73, 

Mr, Crutch was himself disemployed, and could no 

longer afford to keep Felix. The employer paid the 

hired man his first month’s wages; and though unable to 

meet this obligation for the last two months, yet he gave Felix 

a watch—an extra one, that Mr. Crutch had lain by—to make 

up for the unpaid balance. His late employer, too, interested 

himself in Felix’s behalf, and procured other employment for 

him in the neighbourhood. Felix’s new employer, a Mr. Sloan, 

owned a farm of thirty acres, on which he kept four cows and 

two horses, and three other men, who did the usual farm work. 
But the new man’s term here lasted only two weeks. 

On the second Sunday evening, while in his new employ- 
ment, the new-comer visited at the house of an Irish family 
named Kenny. Adopting one of the traditional customs 
peculiar to the Irish peasantry in some of the remote rural 
districts of Ireland, the Kennys sold whiskey on the sly; 
and when the visitor was taking leave of his Irish friends, the 
good vanifee* presented her new acquaintance and countryman 
with “a drop o’ the native” in a bottle; telling him to take it 
next morning, before driving his boss to the depot—Felix’s 
duties in his new employment being similar to those of the 
last. Next morning he performed his usual work—milked the 
four cows, and fed and groomed the horses; ate breakfast, 
hitched the horse to the buggy, and drove round to the front 
door of the house, to take up his employer, and drive him to 
the depot. But before harnessing the horse, Felix drank the 
whiskey that he got from- Mrs. Kenny, and which he had 
carefully concealed in the stable on the previous evening. 
Mr. Sloan sat in the buggy with Felix; and nothing more than 
a casual conversation occurred during the drive. But his 
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employer smelled the whiskey from the driver’s breath ; and 
when returning home in the evening, expressed his indigna- 
tion against the employee’s breach of sobriety, as follows :— 
“ Felix, Pll have none but sober men in my employment, and 
won't want you any more after this week. But Pli keep you 
until Saturday, so that you may look around for another 
place.” 

Mrs Kenny’s new friend worked very carefully for the 
remainder of the week, expecting that his subsequent good 
conduct would redem his lost character in his employer’s 
regard, and in the hope of retaining his employment. But 
though Mr. Sloan noticed and appreciated Felix’s efforts in 
this direction, he had in the meantime secured the services of 
another man. 

On the following Saturday morning Mr.Sloan spoke to Felix, 
and said : “ You have been a good boy this week, Felix ; but 
as I hired another man last Tuesday, I don’t want to disappoint 
him. If he won’t suit me, and you are around, Ill take you 
back.” 

Mr. Sloan paid Felix the proportion of wages due to him ; 
and the dismissed workman, dishearted by this unexpected 
disappointment, left the house of his late employer. with a- 
heavy heart. He was very much inclined to curse Mrs. Kenny 
and her whiskey, but only reproached himself for his folly in 
having yielded to this, to him, new temptation. He paid 
another visit to the Kennys, who were, notwithstanding the 
whiskey incident, kind to him, and stayed with them for a few 
days, whilst looking around for new employment. 

Felix’s next engagement was with a small farmer named 
Crocker, who lived at Needham, a short distance from Melrose, 
and had a wife and two sons, one cow, and a blind horse. 
Shortly after arriving at his employer’s house, the new-comer 
was invited by Mr. Crocker to sit at table with the family, who 
had assembled for supper ; but notwithstanding the democratic 
fame of the American people, more particularly, one would 
think, in the country parts, Madam Crocker was a very superior 
kind of person, “ and indeed would not demean herself, by 
sitting at table with the hired man, or boy, or whatever he was! 
What was the world coming to ?” 

Felix did not find out where this aristocratic person had 
been “ raised,” or where she had picked up the discriminating 
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and exalted notions that forbade her to “ herd with the hired 
man ;” but the evidence of her “high breeding ” was amply 
shown upon that occasion. “ Lady” Crocker did not say that 
she objected to the “hired man, or boy, or whatever he was,” 
because he was one of the “mere Irish.” Possibly, if Felix 
had been a native American, the poor farmer’s wife would 
have made the same objection. There is an Irish ballad 
which says— | 
“« Don't be so proud, or talk so loud, 
Oh, woman, of three cows!” 


but Mrs. Crocker was cruelly haughty, though her kine, like 
herself, could be counted singular. 

Poor Farmer Crocker felt for Felix, but yet the hen-pecked 
husband did not interfere with his domineering wife, in her 
objection to the stranger’s company at table; and the despised 
hired man, resenting the indignity, bade good-bye to the 
Crocker tribe, the “old citizen,” * and the blind horse. 

Mrs. Crocker’s disdain was succeeded by a period of idleness 
and illness for Felix; after which he returned to Boston, where 
he bought a ticket for Logansport, Indiana, via Fall River and 
New York. His balance on hand being now small, he booked 
as a second-class passenger, which entitled him to only a deck 
passage on board the Fall River boat; and after getting aboard 
at this place, Felix did not, on being ‘pointed out his quarters, 
at all like the deck accommodation. And oh! what sad 
thoughts crossed his mind, as he paced the deck of that 
steamer. He thought of home and family, and wondered how 
they were getting along at Brookvale ; and he began to feel 
homesick. He now saw his mistake, in leaving his good em- 
ployment and happy home; and yet his mind wandered back 
in fond, though hopeless, imagination to the enchanting scenes 
of the past, and. without even a shadow of reproach towards 
her who had, he too well knew, been the original cause of his 
present unhappy position. This was the Eldorado, the Elysium, 
that he had found in America. Here he was on this cold 
November night, like the Great Founder of Christianity, without 
a place whereon to lay his weary head ; but surely, if he had 
been on transit as one of a herd of cattle, he would be provided 


* In the neighbourhood of American cities old cows are called “ old 
citizens,” and considered very tough beef. 
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with some sort of sleeping accommodation. He thought of 
Burns, the world’s poet-democrat, the premier champion of 
the dignity of honest labour, who, a century ago, asked— 


‘* Where’s he, for honest poverty, 
Who hangs his head and a’ that ? | 
The coward slave! we pass him by, 

And dare be poor for a’ that.” 


But what had since been done to raise the social status of the 
honest sons of toil ? 

Though Felix did not feel ashamed of his poverty, and did 
not “hang his head,” or lie down under Mrs, Crocker’s frown, 
yet his poverty now prevented him from lying down and 
enjoying the repose that night usually brings, even to those ot 
honest poverty. And the question occurred to him, “ where 
now is the boasted ‘Liberty, Fraternity, Equality,” the noble 
motto that he had seen emblazoned upon the glorious flag of 
the great American Republic, and of which he had heard so 
much at home in Ireland. 

Ah! he now saw that there was a flag that tloated higher— 
at all events, on board the Plymouth—the almighty dollar, and 
that the popular advantages which republicanism was said to 
afford, could only be procured by the wealthy. 

This train of thought led Felix to entertain a feeling akin 
to Socialism. Why should he not, even without paying more 
money, enjoy the comfort and warmth of a berth, which was, 
in the wise economy of the owners of the Pdjmouth, the 
exclusive privilege of those who were able to pay an extra 
dollar? In this mood, Felix started to explore the sleeping 
accommodation of the cabin, and see if there was a vacant 
berth into which he could stow himself. On that steamer, 
fortunately for Felix, the officials were neither diligent nor 
vigilant—except the bar-tender, who, not knowing the rate of 
exchange, gave Felix fifty cents short in his change, out of a 
half-sovereign—and hence he made his way to the cabin 
unobserved. 

On entering this luxurious apartment, he saw that there were 
berths on both sides ; some of them occupied—no doubt—by 
cabin passengers, who were, judging by the silence that reigned 
there, all asleep. There were printed notices conspicuously 
displayed, telling the passengers, “ Please do not talk,” “ Please 
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make no noise.” Carefully obeying these orders, Felix peered 
around, and founda vacant berth, into which he quickly stowed 
himsel. He fell asleep soon after entering his forbidden 
quarters, and the steamer was two hours at the pier in New 
York, ere Felix awoke from his slumbers. One of the ship’s 
crew, who was in no way concerned as to the conditions of 
Felix’s passage ticket, now told the “cabin passenger” to get 
up. The latter, thinking that the steamer was still en route, 
asked the sailor how far they were from New York; to which 
amusing inquiry this agreeable man replied, that the ship had 
arrived at the pier two hours before After his stolen repose, 
Felix thought the Piymouth “the finest boat in the world for 
comtort and pleasure.” 

He now crossed over to Jersey City, and at the depot of the 
Pennsylvania Central and Pan Handle Railroad, boarded an 
emigrant train bound for Chicago and the West. On those 
trains, instead of seats, there were berths, as on board the 
transatlantic liners; and this that Felix travelled by carried a 
large number of emigrants of various nationalities, who were 
just after landing. 

On arriving at Logansport, Felix alighted, for the purpose 
of paying a visit to his step-sister. This lady had come to the 
States many years previously, and married a man named 
Thomas Ryan, who had kept an hotel and “run” a tannery at 
Logansport, and who had been reputed to be wealthy. 

Felix was full of hope and joyful anticipation at the prospect 
of meeting his relative and her husband and family ; but, like all 
his previous hopes, this, too, was dashed tothe ground. Hestayed 
three days at Logansport, called at three tanneries, and visited all 
the hotels and saloons in the place, but could get no tidings of 
his step-sister. Returning to the depot, on the third day of 
his sojourn at Logansport, Felix bought a ticket for Chicago ; 
and whilst sitting ona bench at the depot, awaiting the arrival 
of the train, he accosted a one-armed man, who was also sitting 
on the bench. The stranger asked this man how long he had 
lived in the town; to which the American replied, “ A great 
number of years.? In answer to Felix’s further inguiries about 
a man named Thomas Ryan and his wife, his informant told 
the new-comer that he knew Ryan well. Tom Ryan was, the 
Yankee said, the first man who built a railroad into Logansport; 
and that he (Tom Ryan) and his family moved to Kansas at 
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the close of the war. This kind man stated further, that he 
was then going to his dinner; that he knew an Irishwoman 
who kept a boarding-house in the town, and received letters 
from Mrs. Ryan; and that, if the stranger would remain at the 
depot until the Logansportman’s return, he would bring the 
young Irishman further information concerning the Ryans: 
but the train for Chicago came along before the one-armed 
man returned, and as Felix was after paying $2.50 for his 
ticket, he was loth to sacrifice this, to him, large sum, for the 
sake of getting more information about his migrated relative ; 
and so the wanderer left for Chicago. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
FELIX WORKS AS A FARM HAND IN INDIANA. 


HORTLY after getting into the train at Logansport, 
Felix made the acquaintance of a young Englishman 
named Davis, who was supplied with some whiskey 
in a bottle, and of which the new-comer, having been 

cordially invited, lightly partook. Owing to the hardships of 
travelling, often without food for a whole day, and the various 
disappointments he had met with since he came to the States, 
Felix took an occasional drink, when the chance offered, or a 
casual companion tendered his hospitality ; and being now 
dejected, after his latest cdisappoitment, he found temporary 
solace in the whiskey. On arriving at Chicago, Felix and his 
travelling acquaintance inquired for a boarding-house ; and 
on their wants being made known at the depot, the two 
strangers and their baggage were almost torn asunder by the 
eager cab and waggon drivers. The new-comers, however, 
selected a decent-looking son of the Emerald Isle, who 
brought the strangers to the Pitsburg House, 21, Clarke 
Street, and of which another respectable Irishman, named 
Callaghan, was the proprietor. In token of their dona-fides as 
solvent, steady boarders, the new lodgers paid Mr. Callaghan 
for a month’s board in advance; and then went out to see 
Chicago by gas-light. Davis’s resources amounted to $120; 
but Felix’s would not at all approach a moiety towards 
a boarding-house and good-time partnership. The English- 
man, however, was generous, and cheerfully made up for the 
Irishman’s insufficiency. Their joint funds lasted them ten 
days ; and at the close of their sight-seeing in the large and 
fast-growing capital of the north-west, the happy twain 
bethought them that they must endeavour to secure employ- 
ment, whereby they might be provided with further pocket- 
money. Their boarding-house contract was good for some 
time yet; but they wanted money for other purposes— 
such as beer and tobacco, They went round, each in a 
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different direction, for four whole days, but neither of them 
succeeded in finding employment. In this extremity, Felix 
pawned his watch for $5; but—so little did they think of 
anything English—none of the Chicago pawnbrokers would 
advance fifty cents on the Anglo-Saxon’s “ticker.” And asa 
protest against the unbending, anti-English system adopted by 
those American merchants of accommodation, the disgusted 
Briton smashed his “fine London timepiece” against the wall. 
After this reckless incident of a disappointed and angry 
moment, the pair went to an employment bureau, through 
which they were engaged to work on a farm, situate about fifty 
miles south-east of Chicago. The boarders then told the boss 
that they were leaving ; and on explaining to him their neces- 
sitous circumstances, Mr. Callaghan kindly returned the pros- 
pective farm hands $12 out of the amount prepaid for board. 
The newly-hired men had to pay their own tare to Hektron, 
Indiana, the nearest depot to the farm ; and on arriving there, 
they inquired for O’Donnell’s, their employer’s place. The 
man at the depot pointed out the direction, and informed his 
interrogators that their destination was five miles off. And 
away they tramped through the prairie, each with his bundle 
on his shoulder—containing all their goods and chattels, 
except the clothes on their backs. ‘The .new farm hands 
were preceded by five others, who had also come that 
day trom Chicago, to work for O'Donnell; and on interviewing 
their fellows of the aforesaid party, who appeared to have 
already learned something of the farmer’s character, those of the 
first batch informed the late comers that O'Donnell was a skin- 
flint. The house wherein this man lived, measured sixteen, by 
fourteen feet; he had three hundred acres, fifty head of cattle, 
six horses and a wife. But, instead of setting the new hands 
to work, according to their information, and the terms of their 
agreement, at the office in. Chicago, the decoy-employer told 
the engaged, disappointed, and now enraged labourers, to stay 
around, and that he would find out if any of his neighbours 
needed help; but he seemed to want none himself. However, 
to conciliate the disappointed workmen, and avert the danger 
of an angry retaliation, Mrs. O’Donnell gave the surprised 
party some retreshments-—a limited supply of strong home- 
made bread, and well-brewed tea—of which they were obliged 
to partake in separate parties, some waiting while the others 
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were eating, as there were not sufficient cups, saucers and 
spoons for such a large company. When it was bed-time, the 
first comers were directed to betake themselves “ upstairs ” to 
the cock-loft ; and the approach to this “apartment” being 
so difficult, they had to climb a little ladder and go on 
all-fours to get to bed. This adjunct of repose was composed 
of chips, laid on the boards, and some light covering, to put 
over them ; and to compensate for the insufficiency in this 
latter respect, the poor waifs added on their wearing apparel, 
to try and keep themselves warm. The late comers slept on 
the ground floor, next the “ host’s” own bed, and in a shake- 
down similar to that on the cock-loft. 

Felix stayed a week at O’Donnell’s, doing odd jobs about 
the place, in consideration of his board ; after which he was 
employed bya young American named Morrison, whose father 
had given him sixty thousand dollars and five hundred acres. 
Young Morrison was then building a dwelling and outhouses, 
and fencing his land; and while Felix remained in this 
employment, he and his employer boarded and lodged 
together in the house of a Scotchman, who kept a farm close 
to Morrison’s land. 

Felix’s friend, Davis, who was a bricklayer, was employed 
by O’ Donnell, for whom he laid the foundation of a new house, 
and the others also got work in the vicinity. This fact did not, 
however, satisfy the workers, who had all been originally hired 
by O’Donnell, and who had, on the very first day of their 
arrival in this place, vowed to be revenged of the lying and 
fraudulent farmer. By way of maintaining the friendship 
created by the strange circumstances of their first meeting, as 
well as to promote sociability, in that remote and lonely region, 
the Chicago men were wont to meet every Sunday evening at 
O’Donnell’s; and on one >$ these social occasions, Davis told 
his friends that the boss and the missus were on the following 
day going to the city; which fact, they now decided, would 
afford them an opportunity to vent their spleen upon the 
decoy-employer. 

He had played them a mean trick in bringing them down 
there, fifty or sixty miles, on a fool’s errand, and at their own 
expense, and they would now have a good time at “old Ned’s” 
expense ; and with the intention of carrying out this design, 
the social party all quit work on the following day, and 
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assembled at the enemy’s house, after the master and mistress 
had gone to Chicago, Davis acting as “ host” to his friends. 
One man jumped ona horse, and went off to town fora gallon 
ot whiskey; the “host” had access to the larder, and furnished 
forth some provisions, bread, meat, preserves, and tea, which 
afforded the good-timers material for a savoury meal ; and 
before the feast was ready, the messenger arrived with the 
whiskey. They ate, drank, and made merry ; toasted healths 
all round—and also, but in derision, the health of their absent 
“friend,” O'Donnell; and kept up the festivity until a late 
hour of the night. When they thought it bed-time, it was 
agreed upon that three men should occupy the ground floor, 
and sleep in the boss’s bed, while the four others “ roosted ” 
in the upper storey. Some of the “ boys” were uproarious 
after the strong whiskey ; and these, after performing various 
fantastic tricks, and singing themselves hoarse, laid down in 
their clothes. 

They were all tired after their prolonged jollity, and would 
fain sleep till a late hour in the morning, but the “ host” and 
Felix were up betime, built the fire, and prepared breakfast, 
while the others were yet asleep, but whom they aroused 
when this meal was ready. Some of the whiskey, too, had 
been left over—“ Remains of last night’s pleasure ”—and this 
they took to cure their sore heads, and give them an 
appetite for breakfast : and this over, they held a consultation 
about dinner. The only meat in the house now was some 
uncooked salt pork, which was hanging from the ceiling of 
the farmer’s kitchen; and one fastidious individual said that 
pork was no meat—not at all good enough on this important 
occasion. But yet, they would not venture so far as to kill 
one of the cattle. No. This would mean running the risk of 
being tried, and put into the State prison, should the owner 
discover it; and hence the danger of killing an ox. But there 
were the barnyard fowls in great abundance; and of these 
they caught and killed six full-grown fat chickens, which they 
plucked, and left hanging, so that they might get cool and 
tender for the afternoon. They then hitched a team to a 
sleigh, into which five of the party got, and drove round the 
country ; the two others following on horseback. 

Having returned from their excursion, they put up the horses 
and gave them some hay, after which they set about preparing 
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dinner. One thirsty soul asked what about some. whiskey ; 
but though they were all whiskey-drinkers, they could not, 
between them, make up the price of another gallon of that 
desirable, mirth-creating beverage. They must, however, have 
bread and tea; but, the supply which the boss had left for his 
confidential man, was now exhausted, and how were they to 
find the money wherewith to procure even the bread and tea ? 
They had all been working at so much per week or month, 
and this wages was due to them from their respective employers; 
but they did not wish to disturb the harmony of their hilarity, 
until the time came to break up the merry-making. Each 
turned out his pockets, and they found, on putting the previously 
unconsidered trifles-—odd quarters and dimes—together, that 
their united remnants amounted to $2.25. Happy party! The 
messenger of the previous day was now despatched for a 
pound of tea, six pounds of sugar, and all the bread he could 
get for the balance; while the others set about cooking the 
dinner. The chickens were drawn and put into a big pot, 
which the farmer used for boiling food for the pigs and cattle; 
after which a large piece of “ no-meat” was cut down and put 
in with the chickens—to give them a nice flavour. Two of 
these men were good cooks, having been engaged in this 
capacity in various restaurants, as also in several farmhouses 
wherein there were no female domestics; and so the chickens 
were taken up in good time, and laid carefully by, and the pork 
subsequently, when it was fully cooked. Although, in the 
opinion of an Irishman, no dinner-table is fully furnished 
without a dish of ‘the favourite esculent, the potato—and 
there was a large heap of these in O’Donnell’s barn—yet, as 
Felix was the only Irishman present, and he did not obtrude 
his individual wish in this respect, none of the party expressed 
a desire for potatoes. One man milked a cow, morning and 
evening, to supply milk for the tea, and drinks between meals ; 
and everything being now ready—the messenger having 
returned-—the party sat down to a luxuriant repast. 

As on the occasion of their first arrival, the ware was short, 
there being only two plates in the house, and a like number 
of knives and forks; and as with these republican revellers 
“Liberty, Fraternity, Equality” was not a mythical motto, 
none of them would assume any superiority over his fellows 
in the matter of these customary implements of convenience, 
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knives and forks, which were on this festive occasion found to 
be dispensable. The piece of boiled pork and the cooked 
chickens were put on two large dishes—of which half-a-dozen, 
in various patterns, were always displayed on the dresser in 
O’Donnell’s kitchen—on the table, and carved, and each man 
took a piece of fowl, cr pork, as he required it. 

Having satisfied themselves with the meats, they now wanted 
the tea, to wash down their dinner; but, like all the other 
insufficiencies in the farmer’s household, the kettle, too, was 
incapable of holding sufficient water wherewith to make tea 
for so many. But the big pot again did the needful ; and the 
exhilarating beverage was made and served round in gratifying 
abundance. 

They carried out the same programme on the following day 
—breakfast, sleighing, horse-riding, chickens, pork, preserves, 
and tea—and devoured, in the aggregate, a flitch of bacon, 
which had been nicely dried in O’Donnell’s kitchen ; a dozen 
large chickens; and all the preserves, cooked meat, eggs, e¢ 
cetera., which they could find in the house: and after this en- 
joyable and prolonged festivity, Farmer O’Donnell’s dupes 
agreed that they were about even with their “friend,” and 
decided to break up the party. They feared, too, that when 
O’Donnell had returned, and discovered what they had 
been doing in his absence, he would raise an outcry against 
them, call in the assistance of the local squire (magistrate) and 
neighbouring farmers, and have the “ marauders ” hunted up 
and arrested—possibly lynched : and hence, on the evening 
of the third day of their frolic, this light-hearted set of 
adventurers put a period to their depredations upon Farmer 
O’Donnell’s property ; and after singing “ Auld Lang Syne,” 
in good old prairie fashion, they separated—some of them— 
never to meet again. 

The six ınen who were working outside, went to their 
respective employers’, or boarding-houses, wherein they slept 
on the night the party broke up, and early next morning drew 
their wages, saying that they had been called away suddenly 
to the city—whither, indeed, four of them did go. Davis, 
though the most culpable of the lot, still stood his ground and 
awaited the return of the boss and the missus. And not only 
was Davis responsible for the loss of the bacon, chickens, 
preserves, ef cetera, et cetera, but he had neglected to attend to 
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the stock, which his employer had charged him to look after, 
during his absence. He had not fed the cattle; nor had the 
cows been milked, except the one that had supplied the 
requirements of the “ host ” and his “ guests.” 

When O’Donnell drove into the yard, after returning from 
Chicago, he told Davis to “pack up and get.” The angry 
farmer had heard, he said, forty miles from home, how Davis 
and his chums had been behaving. The bricklayer had worked 
for four weeks at a stipulated rate of wages, $5 per week, with 
board and lodging, and now demanded this amount from his 
employer. But the enraged employer refused to entertain the 
claim ; and told the claimant that if he would not “ get,” he 
(O'Donnell) would go for Squire Patchbreek, and have Davis 
arrested for theft, and damage to his employer’s property. 
The hired man pleaded hard, saying that he had no money 
- wherewith to pay his fare back to Chicago; and at the solicita- 
tion of Mrs. O’Donnell, her husband gave the bricklayer $2. 
And with this small portion of the $20 due to him, Davis left 
this remarkable house—never, he hoped, to return. And 
O’Donnell hoped so, too. | 

Felix never afterwards met his good chum, Davis, on parting 
from whom the former felt very lonely ; but he now associated 
with one of the other farm hands, another Englishman, named 
Gregory, with whom Felix left the vicinity of their late 
exploits. 

Though, to the disappointed farm hands “revenge was 
sweet,” yet the injured, if deceitful, farmer might, they now 
thought, retaliate—call in the neighbours, or the sheriff and 
his men, and have the spoilers of his goods and chattels 
hunted up and punished—and so the offenders were all 
anxious to get clear away from the scene of danger. But 
though the injured farmer was furious in his wrath, and loud 
in his denunciation of the spoilers—and possibly, too, imbued 
with a spirit of revenge—he wisely decided to give his first 
attention to the wants of his stock; and hence, after unhitching 
the team from the wagon, and putting the tired animals in the 
stable, himself and his wife hitched a fresh team to the farm 
cart, which they loaded with hay from the rick, wherewith 
to supply the long-neglected and famishing cattle. These 
animals, by the way, must be tenacious of life, because, though 
O’Donnell’s had not been fed for three days, and the ground 
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being covered with snow, the poor beasts could get no grass, 
still not one of them died from the effects of the long fast ; and 
apart from the depreciation in their appearance, in conse- 
quence of being so long unfed, the rest of the farmer’s loss 
was almost covered by the large balance of wages which he 
withheld from the bricklayer. 

O’Donnell was a miser, and unpopular in the district; and 
when he gave in his name at the employment office in Chicago, 
as an employer of labour and requiring farm help, he thought, 
as it was winter, that the decoyed farm hands would work for 
him without any wages—merely for their board, and that same 
of the very poorest. He knew that these men had, therefore, 
a grudge against him ; and so he kept his troubles to himself, 
and looked for neither assistance nor sympathy from any of 
his neighbours. 

When Felix and his new companion were, what they 
thought, a safe distance from danger, having walked nine or 
ten miles away from O’Donnell’s place, they began to look for 
new employment; and after calling at two or three farm- 
houses, were both employed by a farmer named Wolfe, who 
agreed to give Felix $180 a year, with board and lodging, and 
the other man, Gregory, who was older and bigger than his 
comrade, $200. Besides having some milch cows and inferior 
stock, Farmer Wolfe was fattening five hundred head of four- 
year-old steers; and on the first Sunday after entering his new 
employment, Felix had carted corn to the steers, which were 
on a remote part of the land, when, on his return to the farm- 
yard, the teamster was accosted by his employer. Felix, 
thinking that this task would surely suffice for his work on the 
Sabbath Day, began to unhitch the team—a big grey stallion, 
and a large bay gelding. 

“A fine team !” remarked the owner, smilingly. “But what 
is the matter ? Why are you unhitching ? ” 

“ This is Sunday,” replied the workman. 

“ Oh, they call it Sunday,” rejoined the farmer ; “ but there 
is no Sunday here. Go down to the marshes for a load of 
hay;” which command Felix was obliged to obey, else he 
should quit the employment. 

In this farmhouse the workers got no sugar to their tea, nor 
soap wherewith to wash themselves. The boss made soap for 
himself and the laundry, from wood-ashes and grease; and 
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his only child, a young daughter, had a piece of common soap, 
which, when not in use, she always kept carefully suspended 
from a tape round her neck, and of which mademoiselle felt as 
proud as a lady of fashion would of a diamond necklace. 

Part of Felix’s work here was to milk seven cows morning 
and evening ; and these were mixed up with one hundred 
and ninety other cattle—all enclosed in a square piece of 
ground, which was fenced in and surrounded by trees. It 
was a difficult task, in the darkness of an early winter or spring 
morning, to pick out the cows. In this gloomy uncertainty, 
the milker had to perform a kind of blindman’s buff, 
and—he often thought, to the delectation of the animals— 
Felix would sometimes catch a bull in mistake for a cow; 
but those bulls must have been quiet, because Felix never 
complained of having been gored or injured by any of them; 
During the interval between morning and evening, Felix was 
engaged in carting fodder, hay and Indian corn, to the steers ; 
and when being finished off, they also got linseed cake. 

The ploughing season commenced in the early part of April; 
and Felix, being the youngest, was the last man called on to 
go at this work, But when the young Irishman said he had 
never done any ploughing, the surprised farmer almost took 
ona fit of appoplexy, he was so disappointed and enraged. 
Mr. Wolfe told the non-ploughman that he would no longer 
need his services, and that he was sorry he had engaged him, 
The disqualified farm-hand was paid the amount due to him 
for wages account ; and without daring even to bid good-bye 
to his late employer, left this Indiana farm to try his luck 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XX, 
FELIX TRAVELS UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


FTER leaving Farmer Wolfe’s employment, Felix 
knew not whither to go. He thought ofjhis brother 
in Chicago, and would have given worlds for his 
fond embrace, aye, for even one look of his bene- 

volent face, but fate said no! Felix was seized with an 
infatuation which forbade him to go near his brother. Con- 
stantly reproaching himself with his folly, in having left his 
good employment, and happy home, at Ballybra, he thought 
that he had thereby incurred the censure of his relations too, 
and of course that of his brother Denny, as well as everyone 
else. And hence, during his stay in Chicago with his chance 
companion, Davis, the dread of even a casual meeting with 
Denny, marred somewhat the pleasure of Felix’s sight-seeing, 
because of his anxiety to avoid the street in which his brother 
lived. This was certainly unfortunate for Felix, as Denny 
had never refused his aid or advice to anyone from the old 
spot, as he called his native place, or to any deserving fellow- 
countryman, who sought his assistance. And though he had 
only a small sum when he arrived in Chicago, and had to work 
for a living, and to save money wherewith to start in business, 
yet he had, at the time when Felix left Farmer Wolfe’s, and 
commenced to lead an aimless wandering life, helped not a 
few well-disposed young men, who attained good positions, 
and even independence, afterwards. And he would surely be 
glad of a visit from his brother Felix, and would do all he 
could to assist him. But the poor wanderer preferred the 
chances of a roving life to the risk of a disagreeable reception 
from his brother. Felix was still anxious for further informa- 
tion concerning his stepsister, of whom he had heard a great 
deal from his father. He now regretted that he did not await 
the return of the one-armed man at Logansport; and thither 
he again directed his course. And in this wild-goose chase 
Felix was indeed forced to taste the bitterness of exile. He 
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risked his all on his second anxious hazard, and arrived at 
Logansport “ without a cent in his pocket, or any article upon 
which he could raise a dime.” Though the town was small, 
having a population of only ten or twelve thousand, yet Felix 
could get no account of his stepsister, nor even of his former 
accidental acquaintance. He lingered three days at Logans- 
port—starving the while. Meantime he made diligent inquiries 
about his stepsister, the one-armed man, and for any kind of 
work that he was able to do ; but the replies to his anxious 
and persistent inquiries, were all in the negative. “ We know 
nothing of such a person, and, stranger, we don’t need help,” 
was the reward of Felix’s trying, starving perseverance. “He 
could ask for work, but beg he could not.” On this ever- 
memorable occasion the Irish emigrant was three days without 
food, and found repose on the wood piles at the depot—no 
home, no friends—nor any help from the stranger. ‘It was 
then,” he said, “I thought of Campbell's beautiful, but pathetic 
poem, Zhe Exile of Erin, which I often heard father sing when 
I was a child ; my fast-falling tears my only consolation ” 

On the evening of his third day at Logansport, Felix made 
his way to the depot—famishing with hunger ; sustained, he 
knew not how ; and fearing at every step, that he should fall 
to the ground from sheer exhaustion—and conceived the 
notion of travelling without a ticket, by hiding in a freight- 
train. He stood on the platform, looking up and down the 
track in stealthy uncertainty, and remained there until night- 
fall. A freight car, half full of corn, lay on a side track near 
the depot; and as night approached, Felix got into the freight 
car and soon fell asleep. This car was subsequently attached 
to a freight train ; and when the stowaway awoke, some time 
during the night, the car and train were going at a fast pace ; 
whither Felix knew not, but he laid back on his couch of corn 
and again found repose. The train stopped at a station early 
in the morning, when one of the railroad hands requested the 
stowaway, who was thankful to be dealt with so mercifully, to 
vacate the vehicle of his free ride. He walked from this by- 
station along the track to the next, and more important one, 
which was at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

And here a benign Providence smiled once more on the 
famishing wanderer. On arriving at the deport at Fort Wayne, 
Felix was, indeed, faint, and almost thought, as he crawled 
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along, that every feeble step he took, should be his last. He 
knew by the signboards describing the name of the station, | 
where he was now located; but of aught else he knew nothing. 
Seeing a gentleman at the depot, who was apparently waiting 
for an incoming train to convey him somewhere, the new- 
comer boldly accosted the gentleman, of whom he asked some 
questions. ‘I beg pardon, mister,” Felix said: “ could you 
kindly inform me as to where l could get work? I am a 
stranger, without a cent, after walking from that last depot 
(indicating the direction), and it is absolutely necessary that I 
should get immediate employment.” The gentleman addressed 
listened attentively to this strange statement, and looked with 
evident interest, at the speaker. ‘This, surely,” thought he, 
“is no ordinary loafer.” Though Felix’s clothes were fairly 
good, yet his beard had for some few days been unshaven, and ` 
he presented an air of recent neglect; but his easy demeanour 
and intelligent address, at once removed the unfavourable 
impression that his neglected beard and soiled collar tended 
to create. Seeing that the new-comer was an Irishman, the 
auditor asked what part of the old country he had come from; 
and after the exchange of very few words, Felix recognized, 
and was cordially greeting, an old friend of the Ballybra Young 
Men’s Society, a Mr. John McCarthy. John McCarthy let the 
incoming train, on which he was about to travel, pass-by, for a 
brief chat with his old friend, Felix O’Flanagan; took the 
latter to an hotel, where he sat the poor wanderer down toa 
sumptuous and much-needed breakfast ; and when leaving, 
with apologies, to go on his intended journey, the man of 
wealth give his poor friend a warm handshake and a ten- 
dollar bill. 
Mr. McCarthy was travelling for a New York house, in the 
haberdashery line, and called at Fort Wayne only once every 
two months ; and as Felix left the city on the evening of that 
same day, he never again met his good friend, John McCarthy. 
And though, by his benevolence, he earned Felix’s everlasting 
gratitude, yet the recipient would also wish to repay that ten 
dollars. Now feeling somewhat revived, Felix went round to 
some of the stores and business places of Fort. Wayne, in 
search of work ; but could get none. The Corporation were 
now laying sewer-pipes through the city, and on applying for 
work at this undertaking, the boss told Felix that he would-be 
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employed, and could come to work next morning, if he would 
secure a boarding-house at which to stay, and bring his own 
shovel. But the applicant found the conditions inconvenient. 
The boarding-house keepers required cash in advance, or a . 
trunk as security ; and these terms were not suitable to Felix. 
He could it is true, have paid his board bill in advance, for a 
week or two, and so have satisfied the requircments of one of 
the Fort Wayne boarding-house bosses, which was the more 
important condition necessary to his employment at the sewer- 
making—the complemental condition, the shovel, being a 
matter of small consideration. Yes! the shovel was of small 
moment, as to its money value, but there was another con- 
. sideration. 

Ah! ye poor clerks, who think that, because you have a 
trifling knowledge of reading and arithmetic, and some little 
skill at the pen, you could use your silly brain as a fulcrum, 
and your giddy pen asa lever, wherewith you could “ move 
the world,” have any of you, when discarded from the desk or 
the counting-house, handled a shovel and worked at the open- 
ing of those sewers, in the streets of an American, or any other 
other city? Can it be that one of these answers yes? You 
have ! Then you must be the identical one about whom Felix 
was told, while standing near one of the sewer-openings, and 
looking at the men working, that day he was at Fort Wayne. 
Felix himself was decent-looking enough (having got shaved, 
and puton a clean collar), and still looked like a clerk who had 
been only a short time out of work ; and the boss, or overseer, 
having gone round to the next street, one of the hindmost 
workmen of the gang, on seeing Felix standing by, stopped 
and spoke to the “loafing clerk.” The sewer-maker “ guessed 
Felix was a clerk out of work, and looking for a job round 
here.” And the sturdy workman then told the stranger about 
“another of ye fellows, that couldn’t stick this work for a 
single day. He was there yesterday. Looked like a down- 
easter. Guess he bested his boss and skinned out. Quite a 
dude! Fifteen-dollar boots! Fifty-dollar suit! Stove-pipe, 
_ over at Ted Neitl’s boarding-house! At twelve o’clock his 
hands were all skinned! Tears running down his cheeks ! 
Afternoon, he tore his silk handkerchief in two, and put portion 
round each hand. Quit work atfour, Could stick it no longer. 
Never came for-no pay. Wouldn’t get it for nothing less than 
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a full day’s work.” And though Felix was neither alarmed 
nor discouraged by this information, yet it set him thinking. 
He was, it is true, healthy and vigorous, and willing, nay, 
anxious to work ; but yet he had never done any such work 
as that. His employment in Ireland had been light and clean ; 
and his work in the States, though not so easy as that at home, 
had not been hard, either; certainly, not so hard as shovelling 
up clay and stones from five, six, and even eight feet, below 
the street level ! And then, to the lagging or incompetent, the 
boss would say, “If you don’t work, quit ”—with a compli- 
mentary appelation or “ blessing,” by way of a testimonial ; 
Felix’s hands were not so tender as those of the ex-clerk 
whose sad tale he had just listened to; but he would not, 
perhaps, like that work, all the same. And then, after paying 
in advance, he would have to hang round until his boarding- 
house contract was completed, or forfeit his money. No; 
there was nothing for it but to keep moving. He would 
continue to “ beat his way” whither fate should lead, and the 
“free” trains carry him ; and so, when night came he went to 
the depot, to adopt his trick of the previous night. 

While Felix was standing on the platform, the New York 
express came along, and stopped at Fort Wayne to change 
engines ; and while this was being done, the intended stow- 
away got on the express, between the tender and the baggage 
car. Everything ready, the whistle blew, and away flew the 
express ; and the cinders and gravel flew on Felix. Shortly 
after Jeaving Fort Wayne, the train ran over a man who had 
been walking or lying on the track ; and the conductor had her 
stopped, for the purpose of picking up the mangled remains 
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track, the stowaway sneaked down from his hiding-place, and 
laid down on the bank by the side of the track; and when 
the train started, he got quickly back to his lair. In making 
those rapid changes of position, Felix had to be careful that 
none of the train officials caught sight of him; as, had he 
been discovered, he would have been mistaken for a train- 
robber, and there would be another corpse to look after. 

It would be hard to expect that, in such an awkward train 
of circumstances, the stealthy passenger could get much sleep 
that night. He did, however, enjoy a short respite from the 
exciting thoughts begotten of the swift and terrible incident 
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whereof his unenviable position made him an unwilling 
witness ; but the frightful dreams that he experienced in-his 
fitful slumbers were even more racking to his brain than the 
torturing thoughts of his wakefulness. And crouching as he 
was on that iron couch, in the cold and darkness of night, and 
not knowing his probable fate or destination, it will be readily 
understood how long and dreary Felix must have thought that 
night. He was indeed travelling under difficulties. 

The express stopped next morning at Lima, Ohio, and here 
Felix alighted, cautiously and quickly pursuing his way from 
the depot, lest he should be interrogated by any of the 
railroad hands. He went round the town during the day, and 
called at several places, in search of employment, but in vain. 
After leaving Lima that evening, he made his way to Columbus, 
Dayton, and Cincinnati. 

Felix was never happy nor comfortable when communing 
with himself alone, and was, therefore, always glad to meet 
congenial society or an agreeable friend; and to make himself 
thus happy, he sought, and succeeded in finding, a new chum 
in Cincinnati. This young man, too, like the new-comer, had 
been three weeks seeking employment; and discouraged by 
failure, he now proposed to the other that they should go 
and list. 

Newport Barracks, Kentucky, lie across the Ohio River from 
Cincinnati; and thither went the pair, in the hope of repairing 
their broken condition by joining the army. The military 
authorities at Newport were then enlisting only mechanics 
and musicians ; and Felix’s new acquaintance fearlessly stated 
that he was a bricklayer. He guessed there was no way of 
proving the truth of his statement ; and when a recruit was 
sworn in, his retention was compulsory. Following the bold 
and fraudulent example of his companion, it now came to 
Felix’s turn to take a hand in at the lying. He said he was a 
musician, a fifer ; but it was easier to test the veracity of the 
“ musician’s ” statement than that of the “ bricklayer’s.” The 
recruiting officer, a lieutenant, called in a fifer, who brought 
his instrument with him ; and taking the fife from the soldier, 
the lieutenant handed it to Felix, asking the army candidate to 
give them “a taste of his musical skill.” But the “‘citizen-fifer” 
explained that the fife he had learned to play was one “the 
other end of which you put to your mouth,” and entirely 
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different from that which the officer now wanted Felix to play. 
He did not, he said, understand the so-called fife before him ; 
and could not, therefore, play it. The two candidates for the 
army ranks, despite their necessitous condition, had a laugh in 
the sleeve at the credulity of this unsuspecting son of Mars, 
when they found that both their stories were believed, and 
they were sent to barracks. Come what might, it meant 
temporary relief, supper, bed, and breakfast, for the adven- 
turers. But when, on the following day, the time came for them 
to be sworn in as soldiers of the United States of America, Felix 
changed his mind. He would not join the regular army just 
yet. Though he had not lost his martial spirit, and had hada 
gay time during the training of the Massachusetts Volunteer 
Militia the previous summer, yet the fascination of travelling 
was still upon him. He had only just acquired the novelty of 
“jumping the trains,” and beating his way to and through 
places (to him) unknown and new. And hence, Felix went 
back to Cincinnati—himself alone. 

His chum of short acquaintance stayed behind, to do drill, 
and bricklaying (?), if required, in consideration of good board 
and quarters, $13 a month, and a liberal allowance for clothing, 
out of which a careful soldier could save a goodly «ssum 
annually. 

And hence it may be inferred the American soldier is the 
best paid of any army in the world; but yet, it could be argued 
too, that with sixty millions of people (in ’74), and only twenty 
thousand of a standing army, Columbia has, in proportion to 
population, the smallest army in the world, and could, there- 
fore, afford to pay her soldiers liberally. But the pay of the 
United States soldier and sailor is only in keeping with the 
high wages of the artisan and labourer in the States, as com- 
pared with what such wage-earners get elsewhere ; which 
superiority, it is to be hoped, may long continue, being alike 
advantageous to the State and the individual citizen. 


bd 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
FELIX IS SENT TO PRISON. 


EAVING Cincinnati on the evening of the day that he 
returned from Newport, Felix sent his bag by express 
to. Pitsburg, Pennsylvania, which he hoped to reach in 

-a few days ; and jumping on a freight train himself, 
he arrived at Columbus on the following morning. When 
presenting himself for inspection at the barracks in Newport, 
he donned his best attire; but before resuming his peregrination, 
he exchanged these and put on his working-clothes, or rather 
a worse suit, and to supplement his fast-decreasing pocket 
money, he sold his best pants to a clothes-dealer for two 


- dollars. But herein, he afterwards discovered, he made a 


woeful mistake, Nearly all the ten dollars that Felix got from 
John McCarthy was in the pockets of those pants; and when 


© handing them to the Israelite, he forgot to take out his money, 


He discovered his loss when he arrived at Columbus ; but it 
was then too late to think of rectifying the mistake. Even 
though he should still be able to beat his way on the trains, 
his funds were too low to enable him to travel any farther ; 
and hence he was constrained to remain at Columbus and 
await the development of future events. He had now only 
part of the two dollars that he got for his good pants; and 
this wuld not pay his way forlong Putting up at an humble 
boarding-house in Columbus, he met some kindred spirits, 
with whom he associated. Then, as ever, there were lots of 
idle men going from place to place ; beating their way on the 
railroad cars, and going to private houses for food; and Felix’s 
new associates were of this class. On hearing of the new- 
comer’s poverty, his fellow-boarders provided him with food 
for about a week, after which they told him, he should put on 
a cheek and provide for himself. Being thus discarded by his 
late benefactors, the poor stranger subsisted somehow for a 
few days more, and then succeeded in getting work as a navvy 
on a new railroad, The Atlantic and Lake Erie, which was 
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then being built. He continued at this work for four months, 
after which, as the workers were all cheated out of their last 
two weeks’ wages, he and several others lost confidence in the 
dishonest paymaster, and left the job. Felix and another ex- 
navvy walked from the new railroad to Mount Gilead depot, 
where they bought tickets for Crestline, Ohio. Though they 
had been defrauded of two weeks’ pay, the ex-navvies had 
each a goodly sum still, and intended to remain here and rest 
themselves for a few days; but their stay was peremptorily 
curtailed by the strict police regulations. On the second 
evening of their sojourn at Crestline, two policemen accosted 
the new comers ; ordered them to clear away, and told them 
that they had been kept under observation since their arrival. 
Felix remonstrated with the police, and became indignant, at 
what he called their ‘unwarrantable interference with the 
liberty of the citizen, in that free and enlightened country.” 
He showed the police that he had money ; and told them | 
that his friend and himself were staying at an hotel. But 
the town edict was decisive The police said that, because 
some robberies and fires had occurred there lately, they allowed 
no strangers to remain in the town; and threatened to put 
the obnoxious visitors on the chain-gang (working onthe streets), 
if they would not depart hence in ten minutes. 

The meddlesome vigilance of the Crestline police reminded 
Felix of the wanton intrusion of Sergeant Smiler, at the Bally- 
bra Temperance Hall. He now found that the American 
police had no more consideration for the supposed rights of 
inoffensive and law-abiding individuals than had the English- 
controlled Irish constabulary, and that the law was as tyran- 
nical and unjust “in the free United States Republic” as it 
was in police-ridden Ireland. He asked himself if there was 
any state or place of rest for him in this world; or was he 
tated to endure a series of never-ending misfortunes? Here 
he was, after four months’ hard toil, trying to enjoy a few days 
quiet rest, and living on his honestly-acquired money; and 
the officers of the law, who should, if necessary, protect him 
in this rational and lawful endeavour, forbade him the asylum 
which that town, so long as he had money, was willing to 
afford him. But with or without money, there seemed to be 
no happiness for Felix O’Flanagan. 

When he went to work on the railroad, he had only one 
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shirt—having sent his bag, containing an extra shirt and other 
clothing to Pitsburg, and whither he had not gone himself 
since—and in order to be able to supply himself with clean 
linen on Sundays, he was compelled to wash the afore- 
mentioned article at the stream that flowed by the shanty 
wherein he lodged, and remain under a tree, in puris naturalibus, 
until his solitary under-garment was dried by the sun. But 
now he had a complete new rig, shirt and all, and some good 
dollars in his pocket ; and yet he, and his equally honest, 
respectable friend, were hunted like criminals. And as for 
such persons, ‘Clear off,” is the police edict in Crestline, 
Felix and his chum were compelled to evacuate—and quickly 
too, or abide the consequences, as they had been rudely 
informed by the officers of the (club) law. Felix and his 
companion now started for Cleveland, a city of two hundred 
and sixty thousand of a population, and where they were not 
likely to be molested or interfered with by the police, so long, 
of course, as they conducted themselves properly ; whereas 
Crestline is a small town, having only three to four thousand 
inhabitants. And in America, the smaller the place, the stricter 
the law. 

Felix’s present companion was a Bohemain by birth, anda 
tinman by trade; and he proposed that himself and his chum 
should buy a kit of tools and go through the country, to mend 
pots and pans. But as this class of mechanics are not highly 
esteemed in Ireland, the Irishman’s home prejudice influenced 
him against this proposal ; and he forthwith took leave of his 
friend of the soldering-iron. 

Felix now decided to return to Boston, where he knew a 
good many of the neighbours’ sons and daughters from his 
native place, and where, too, he would make a further effort 
to obtain suitable employment. He left Cleveland on the 
evening of the day that he arrived there, and beat his way by 
the railroad as far as Worcester, Mass.; stopping, whenever 
_the train stcpped ; again jumping that or the next one, and 
sleeping whenever he could, in a corn or other freight train. 
The money that he had when leaving Crestline, he spent upon 
food and drink during his long and broken ride; and he 
arrived at Worcester without a cent in his pocket. He was 
destitute, homeless—almost hopeless ! 

Being thus helpless, and accompanied by two other young 
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men, whom he met on the previous day, and who were no 
better off than himself, Felix and his chance companions, 
knowing of no other place whereat to seek shelter for the 
night, applied for lodgings at a police-station in Worcester. 
They were accommodated with an empty room in the station, 
into which were thrown two blankets, which the wayfarers 
were told by two policemen to use to the best advantage. As 
it was now about the end of summer, and the weather was not 
cold, the strangers spread one blanket on the bare boards, and 
put the other over them ; lying down in their clothes. They 
got no food nor light; and their pockets and clothing were 
carefully searched and examined by the two policemen, lest 
the casuals should have matches, which they might use during 
the night, and, possibly, set fire to the station; and, for 
additional safety, the room door was locked on the outside by 
the vigilant officers of the law. 

Felix and his '‘bed-mates” did not feel at all comfortable in 
their temporary quarters ; and were sorry they did not make 
for the open prairie, and sleep under an “Arizona blanket” 
(the open air). This was their first experience of such a strict 
and inhospitable “ boarding-house,” and they vowed it should 
be the last. In fact, they concluded that they may as well be 
in jail. But though not yet in jail, they soon shall be: for the 
present they are only in custody. 

At six o’clock on the following morning, the “ hospitable ” 
policemen came and opened the “bedroom ” door, to inquire 
how their guests had slept, and how they felt after the night. 
The “ lodgers,” though awake—their sleep had been light and 
uneasy—made no reply to the kind inquiries of the “ guardian 
angels” of their dreams ; not even the usual heavy breathing, 
which betokens sleep, being audible to the pair of sharpers. 
The policemen went over to where the casuals were lying, and 
each catching a side of the blanket that covered them, made 
Felix and his companions show their faces, and get up. The 
two others were already fully dressed, except for their hats ; 
while Felix had his boots and hat off. If the poor fellows 
had any intention of saying a morning prayer, they did not get 
time, as Felix was ordered to put on his boots “ quick ;” and 
this done, the citizens were ordered downstairs to breakfast. 
If the strangers were surprised at the scant courtesy shown 
them on the previous night, their surprise gave way to alarm, 
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when they saw the coarseness which these rude policemen 
were exhibiting towards them next morning. Having come 
downstairs, the policemen told the prospective prisoners that 
they could wash themselves at the water-tap out in the yard, 
and for this purpose supplied them with soap and a towel ; 
but while thus engaged, the waifs were kept under close 
observation ; a policeman armed with a revolver doing guard, 
lest the strangers, or any one of them, should, by any chance, 
get away over the high wall of the station-yard. 

Having thus refreshed themselves, after a supperless, weary 
night, the police-guests were invited to sit in the kitchen, or 
day-room, to await breakfast. Felix, though very hungry, yet 
begged to be excused—saying that he thought it too early for 
breakfast. He advanced towards the door, eager to enjoy, 
once again, the free air of the outside world ; but one of the 
policemen, with rude violence, pushed back the retreating 
stranger—telling him to “ sit down there !” 

The old lady who was doing the cooking, looked askance at 
Felix and his companions ; wondering, apparently, as to the 
cause of their detention. But this was quite as much a puzzłe 
to themselves. 

The breakfast consisted of stale, hard crackers, and an 
apology for tea, and of which each partook sparingly. And 
having finished this meal, the “ grateful” trio stood up to take 
their departure. But, poor though had been the accommoda- 
tion, and discourteous the demeanour of their entertainers, 
Felix thought that, by way of affability, and in the interests of 
good breeding, himself and his comrades should, in some 
manner, show their gratitude for favours received. And to 
put this idea into practical form, he expressed thanks, on 
behalf of himself, and his friends, for the entertainment so 
kindly afforded them by the police. One of the latter acknow- 
ledged Felix’s compliments, and said that they (the police) 
were sorry the strangers had come so late on the previous 
evening (nine o’clock), as if they had come earlier they would 
have been supplied with supper. But, to make up for the loss 
of the missed meal, the-genial policeman proposed that the 
visitors should await dinner. The “ visitors” declined empha- 
tically, but to no purpose. And laying aside pretence, one of 
the policemen who accompanied Felix and his companions to 
their sleeping apartment on the previous night, now formally 
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told the three citizens that they were under arrest, and would 
soon be informed as to the crime for which they were thus 
detained. 

Needless to say, this intelligence came on Felix with sad 
surprise. He had done no crime, beyond jımping the trains; 
and though this was punishable by law, yet Felix thought it 
no breach of the “ Moral code.” And surely he had not been 
detccted or discovered in any of those stolen train rides? No; 
it was a false charge. These policemen wanted to fasten 
somebody else’s crime upon Felix. 

And now the Brookvale youth began to realise still more the 
wretchedness of his position. What would his father and 
mother and the rest of his family at home say, if they knew 
of his present unhappy position? What would his brother 
Denny say—that respectable young man, who had no greater 
advantages to help him along in life’s battle than he (Felix) 
had; nay, rather less? And what would she say, she, who was 
soon to be the wedded wife of another, and who had been the 
cause of his first upset ? 

And the two other young men—whatever might have been 
their previous course of life—were also innocent of any crime 
wherewith these Worcester police would now charge them. 
They were, all three, over one hundred miles from Worcester 
on the morning of the previous day, and only arrived in this 
town ata late hour, a short time before calling at the police 
station to ask for lodging, on the previous evening. But it 
subsequently appeared that a crime had been committed in 
the district, or an attempt made to commit a crime, and the 
law must be vindicated ; some one or more unfortunate indi- 
viduals must be punished. And in this case, at all events, the 
innocent must suffer for the guilty. 

A State detective was sent for, to investigate the charge ; 
and this official gave his consent and adhesion in the case. 
The prisoners, in charge of the State detective and the two 
policemen who received the strangers on the previous evening, 
were taken to the depot, and thence by train to a small town, 
some short distance from the city, where an attempt had been 
made, on the previous day, to wreck atrain. (This informa- 
tion the three innocent prisoners inferred, after the travesty of 
a trial had been gone through). 

Having arrived at the intended destination, Felix and his 
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fellow prisoners were ordered out of the train, and taken 
before a town magistrate, as pliable and accommodating a 
piece of Jegal convenience as could be found in any country 
administered under the pretence of law; aye, even in Ireland. 
The accusers were allowed to make any statement they thought — 
most incriminating, while the accused persons were afforded 
no opportunity of defending themselves. They were, in fact, 
compelled to be as mute as if they understood neither the laws 
nor the language of the country. 

The result of this judicial farce was, of course, satisfactory 
to the police. Squire Bumpkin sentenced the three innocent 
men to three months each in one of the State prisons— 
wherever they could be most conveniently “accommodated.” 
They were first lodged in the Worcester Penitentiary, where 
they were kept for a few days, after which they were immured 
in the Fitchburg House of Correction. And here Felix and 
his fellow sufferers will be afforded a long opportunily of 
altering, if not correcting, their mode of living, and of showing 
their gratitude for the blessings thus generously bestowed upon 
them, by the “ benign laws” and “ fostering institutions” of 
the United States of America. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FELIX’S LADY-LOVE GETS MARRIED. 


“ Fare thee well, thou lovely one ! 
Lovely still, but dear no more ; 
- Once his soul of truth is gone, 
Love’s sweet life is o'er.” 
MOORE, 


ND now, while Felix is enjoying the “charming 

solitude” of his unexpected sojourn in the Fitchburg 

House of Correction, and the unlooked-for hospitality 

which Uncle Sam affords, alike to the professional 

or real criminal, and the innocent and unwary waif, who “run 

against” the mailed and angry fist of the law, and chance 

inside its grim fortifications, let us alter the course of our 

observation, and, revisiting the scenes of Felix’s former 
happiness, see how fares it with his lady-love. 

As has been seen in Tim’s letter to Felix, Nora McDonnell 
felt much at Felix O’Flanagan’s departure for the States. 
Before Felix went travelling for Mr. Daly, and when he and 
Nora met daily—two or three times a day in fact—their 
acquaintance seemed to be a boy and girl affair, from which 
nothing beyond a mutually-agreeable interchange of interesting 
jokes and conversation would be ever likely to result. But 
when Felix began to travel in the country, and remain away 
from his Ballybra lodgings, Nora, by some strange and 
unaccountable influence, was moved to think oftener and more 


seriously of him. When he returned, she would be sure to. 


run and open the door for him, and welcome him home. She 
would then with her own hands make his tea and serve it to 
him ; sitting by him while he took it, and listening with 
evident pleasure to his recital of all the interesting events and 
incidents that had come under his notice during each repeated 
journey. She also paid increased and marked attention to 
the comfort and decoration of his bedroom. And when Nora 
would hang another picture, or add some new ornament to 
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the already fully-furnished and well-ordered bedroom, or alter 
the position of the chest of drawers or dressing-table, she 
would be sure to ask Felix on the following morning whether 
he had noticed anything new in his bedroom, or any alteration 
in the position of the furniture, and how he liked the new 
article, or the change in the arrangement of the room. And 
Felix was indeed grateful to Nora for her kind and thoughtful 
attention to his wants and comforts, and always expressed his 
appreciation of her taste in the arrangement and decoration of 
his bedroom. His shirts, collars, and cuffs, too, were nicely 
made up, and carefully put by in a drawer by themselves, as also 
his socks and under-garments. He was in every respect well 
looked after at Mrs. O’Brien’s, and consequently very happy, 
and was also satished with his position in life, until his love-suit 
_went against him. But after that, everything went wrong in 
Felix’s little world. 
It is a dangerous thing to play at love, and this was what Nora 
did. She was, by some infatuation, persuaded that nothing 
serious would come of her kind attention to Felix; that she 
could still keep her affection heart-whole, and give all her love 
to her affianced, when the time of her engagement ended, and 
she became the wedded wife of Timothy O’Leary. But when 
Felix avowed his sincere affection towards her, she was 
undeceived, and discovered her real feelings. She knew then 
that she was making a mistake, in promising to give her love 
to the man of her aunt’s choice; but yet, she allowed her aunt’s 
influence, and the consideration of O’Leary’s good position, to 
prevail against her own better judgment. And after Felix’s 
departure for Ainerica, Nora’s love for him became intensified ; 
she wept in secret, lost her usual cheerfulness, and became 
dull and morose. Her aunt and her future husband both 
noticed the change, but attributed it to lassitude, for want of 
sufficient out-door exercise ; and they told the love-sick maiden 
that she should go more into society. And towards this end, 
Tim Leary—as he was commonly known—now paid his 
fiancée more frequent visits ; took her to dances and other 
social parties in the evenings, and on excursions, whenever 
opportunity offered. But it is a difficult thing to wear a mask 
continually, and endeavour to play one’s part successfully in all 
the acts and scenes of life,as Nora now found it necessary to 
do, in order to please her aunt, and make a show of preference 
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towards her intended husband. She had denied Felix, and 
refused his love, so manly and profusely proferred ; and had lost 
the opportunity which to some individuals comes only once in a 
lifetime. .She lied to her aunt, when the latter asked her neice if 
she had given Felix any encouragement which would lead him 
to believe that his passion for Nora would be reciprocated ; and 
now she was painfully and shamefully made to lie before 
the world. 

That “ marriages are made in heaven” is, no doubt, true in 
some cases; but it isto be feared that a good few are concocted 
in the “Council Chamber of the Opposition.” One could 
surely conceive the unadulterated happiness which Adam and 
Eve enjoyed in Paradise, ere the tempter came to mar their 
bliss ; we could, even in our finite imagination, picture the 
reHex of “ The Trinity” in the unified bliss which reigned in 
that humble but heavenly abode at Nazareth, where, “in the 
“ New Paradise,” God again “walked with man;” and even 
in this corrupt age, married people who are happy, know the 
inestimable advantage of domestic felicity. But, to attain this 
. blissful acme in the conjugal atmosphere, a true, and otherwise 
disinterested, union of hearts is, however, an indispensible 
condition. But the innate freedom, that heaven-born prero- 
gative, which should be the absolute privilege of each of the 
contracting parties to this holy alliance, is alas, in too many 
cases, subordinated to the basest motives and the most sordid 
considerations. The prospective wife is influenced by her 
parents or guardian, without any consideration for her own 
finer feelings ; and the intended husband tries to increase his 
wealth, or advance his position in life, regardless of the 
domestic capabilities or personal accomplishments of his future 
wife. Wealth, social position, high-sounding, beggarly titles, 
are with a good many persons the primary considerations in 
the selection of a husband or wife. Hence it is that there are 
domestic brawls and Divorce Court actions, and that marriage 
is by so many disappointed married individuals found to be a 
detestable inveiglement. But such is life, and so, unhappily 
in many cases, it will continue, the opinions of moralists 
notwithstanding. 

When the period of Nora’s engagement terminated, her 
marriage was duly solemnized, and she became Mrs. O’Leary ; 
but though she “ plighted her troth” to Timothy O’Leary at 
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the altar of her religion, her love was, in imagination, wandering 
over the United States in pursuit of Felix O’Flanagan.. Un- 
happy fate ! which thus causes so much secret heart-breaking 
and everlasting misery. Linked forevcr, body and soul, to a 
man whom she did not, could not, love ; who expected her 
smiles and caresses, her undivided, undistracted affection. 
But Nora was compelled to make a virtue of necessity. Did 
she not, of her own free will and consent, enter into this 
matrimonial compact? Had she not had time enough to 
reconsider her position? Did she not tell her aunt that she 
cared not for Felix O’Flanagan, or his profession of love to 
her? He was now gone; gone, perhaps never to return ; 
she would probably never see his face again—at this side of 
the grave; but yet, the recollection of his honest, handsome 
face, and his youthful, manly form, would, she was sure, 
pursue her during life, waking and sleeping; and she feared 
that, even should he die, his ghost would haunt her ! 

But Nora must endeavour to conceal her real feelings, and 
put on the semblance of the gay bride. Her husband was 
apparently happy, as became a well-pleased bridegroom, and 
so was Nora’s aunt, in her wise and prudent selection of a 
husband for her affectionate and dutiful niece. 

They had a nice wedding-breaktast, and a select party; a 
choice few of the relatives and friends of the bride and bride- 
groom being present at the festivity. Breakfast over, the 
usual toasts drunk, the bride’s wedding-dress changed for a 
travelling costume, the sympathetictear-shedding, the customary 
slippers and rice thrown after the happy pair—for luck !—a 
shower of blessings, in the form of coppers and three-penny 
bits, thrown from the carriage window amidst the poor, 
beseeching and expectant crowd, who were waiting outside, 
and off sped Mr. and Mrs. O’Leary for the Irish capital. 

They spent a fortnight in Dublin and its vicinity; were 
‘highly pleased ” with the fine sights of the city, and “ simply 
delighted” with the beautiful scenery of the surrounding 
towns and suburbs! They stayed, they said, at “a very nice 
private house!”—they forgot the name of the street—“ a 
lovely place ! ” 

“Wasn't it, Nora?” her husband would ask, when describing 
the honeymoon trip to their friends. 
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“It was, indeed, Tim!” Mrs. O’Leary would reply to her 
husband’s enthusiastic and emphatic inquiry. 

O’Leary’s reason for not disclosing the name of the street, 
or the owner of the house wherein they had lodged during 
their stay in Dublin, was, because the street was not in a promi- 
nent part of the city, nor was the house a fashionable one. 

Although he had drawn a month’s salary in advance at the 
office, in addition to the trifle he had had by him before 
marriage, yet he had found it necessary to economise in the 
way of board and lodging, while on his wedding tour, so that 
he could make a goodly show of wealth before his wife on 
other occasions. There were various other ways in which 
money was required ; and if they had stayed at an expensive 
hotel or private house, O’Leary would not have been able to 
show his wife all the places they had gone to, and make her 
the nice presents of cheap jewellery and other trifles—all 
costing money—which he had given her. Hence his reason 
for not telling the name of the street, or the house wherein 
they had tarried while in Dublin. And he cautioned his wife 
to be also reticent on the subject ; but as she had, in a more 
important play, teen already practising the 7é/e of dissembler, 
one further deviation from the path of truth only diverted, for 
a short time, her attention from her own false duty, namely 
keeping another, and more important secret. 

The newly-married couple had returned from their honey- 
moon trip, and were living in the new house, which Mr. O’ Leary 
had rented and furnished a fortnight before his marriage ; but 
the expectant had not yet got a penny of his wife’s fortune, 
nor had his aunt-in-law spoken a word about it. Yet he must 
soon claim Nora’s fortune, as he would have to pay the trades- 
men for the furnishing of his new house. 

When, about a month before the date fixed for the marriage, 
O’Leary and his future aunt-in-law were conversing about the 
arrangements and preparations for the wedding, the matter of 
a residence was, of course, mentioned, as being one of the 
most important requirements for the comfort and happiness 
of the future Mr. and Mrs. O'Leary. Mrs. O’Brien proposed 
that they should live in her house, which was, she said, quite 
comfortable, and large enough for the additional requirements 
of the future married couple: but if at any subsequent time 
they wanted to live by themselves, they could of course do so. 
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House rent was, she argued, very high; and after a little time 
she might take it into her head to build a new house. She 
would, too, she said, feel very lonely if Nora left the old home 
altogether. 

But O’Leary wanted his “legal right,” Nora’s fortune— 
£1,000 was her reputed dowry. He wanted to enjoy life ; 
mix in good society; have a game of cards, and a game of 
billiards—and perhaps get home late on an odd night; and 
he did not want “the old lady” to be prying into his private 
affairs, asking “ where he was to-night,” and “where he was 
last night.” No! He would havea house of his own, wherein 
himself and his wife could live happily together, without any 
interruption from uncle or aunt, father or mother, or any one 
else—except the few friends whom they would themselves 
invite. Nora’s aunt could of course come to see them as often 
as she wished—and a thousand welcomes! Thus thought the 
oracle from the brewery. 

And accordingly, he rented a house at £40 a year, and got 
it elaborately furnished—as became a man of his position and 
expectations. But he was now commencing to think that he 
had made a false calculation—to use a homely, yet expressive 
phrase—“ counted his chickens before they were hatched !” 
He was now a week back from his wedding tour; had had 
several conversations with his aunt-in-law ; but still, not a 
word had she uttered about his wife’s marriage portion! What 
did she mean ? 

He had ordered all the furniture for his house on credit, with 
the expectation of getting Nora’s dowry at his marriage, or 
very soon after. Some of his creditors had already sent him 
their bills, which he had promised soon to pay, and the others 
would, of course, send theirs soon too. But he could pay 
nothing until he got his wife’s dowry. He must speak seriously 
to Mrs. O’Brien, and tell her that he wanted money to pay for 
the furnishing of the new house! O’Leary’s honeymoon was 
on the wane, in the last quarter, when he called upon his aunt- 
in-law, to ask for his wife’s marriage-portion, or, at least, a 
“decent instalment” on account, to enable him to tide over 
his present difficulties. He came home from business at the 
usual hour that evening, received his wife’s smiles and caresses 
in due course, and had his tea. After tea, he told his wife that 
he wanted to see her aunt on urgent business, Mrs. O’Leary 
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wondered what her husband meant by “ urgent business,” and 
asked him what it was about. 

“I don’t care to tell you just now,” replied O'Leary ; “and 
perhaps you had better not come with me.” 

“Oh, my!” rejoined the young wife. ‘“ Sure you have no 
secret to impart to aunt alone ?” 

“I don’t care to tell you now, Nora,” O’ Leary said angrily. 
“T want to see your aunt on pressing and important business ; 
but you had better stay at home. Pll be back soon, when we 
can go for a walk.” 

“Very well, Tim,’ Nora said resignedly. ‘“ You won’t be 
long, will you p” 

“Oh, no,” her husband replied, opening the front door and 
going out. 

_ As O'Leary walked along towards his aunt-in-law’s, he felt 

that he was going on a very unpleasant errand ; and when he 
tried to think of what he should say, or how he would broach 
the disagreeable subject of the money to Mrs. O’Brien, he felt 
his throat getting lumpy. But he must face the ordeal, difficult 
though it was. He was in a state bordering upon trepidation, 
when he arrived at the familiar door—ah! and so dear. Yes, 
so dear to him on many a former occasion, that he could kiss 
the very door-step! But why do his knees knock together now, 
as he catches the bell-handle? Oh! what a sudden change. 

Mrs. O’Brien was surprised that O’ Leary’s wife was not with 
him, and asked where was Nora; to which the bridegroom 
replied, that the bride had stayed at home for the present ; 
but that he would be back immediately, when they would go 
for a walk. And abruptly disclosing the purport of his visit, 
O’Leary spoke as follows :— 

“I have called to speak to you, Mrs. O’Brien, about Nora’s 
fortune. I want to pay for the furniture of the new house. 
Some of the bills have been sent to me already; and the 
others, of course, will soon come too. Any spare money that 
I had myself, I spent on our trip to Dublin; and I have no 
way of getting any more until I draw my next month’s salary.” 

Mrs. O’Brien listened in amazement to O’Leary’s extraordin- 
ary statement of his embarrassment; and for some time was 
unable to utter a word. When she recovered her composure 
sufficiently to enable her to speak, she replied to her nephew- 
in-law in the following infelicitous and angry terms :— 
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“Mr. O’Leary !”—laying a peculiar emphasis on “ Mister”-— 
“what is this about? What do you mean by coming to me in 
such a way? Nora’s fortune! Who told you Nora had a 
fortune? I didn’t, I’m sure; and neither, I’m certain, did 
Nora. You never spoke to me, or asked me, about a fortune, 
or money, with my niece. You have no money, you say ! 
And what have you been doing with your big salary, your two 
hundred a year at the brewery, during all the years you have 
been there? I suppose the two hundred a year was a boast, 
a lying rumour, to help you to get a wife with a big fortune ?” 

“I have never told you, or anyone else, that I had two 
hundred a year.” 

“ No, you didn’t. But you knew well that it was mentioned, 
and talked about ; and you have never contradicted that false 
report. You have no money, you say; nothing but your 
salary, when ’tis due—your situation, that you might get kicked 
out of to-morrow or next day. You have no land, no property, 
and yet you want a fortune-—and a big one too, I suppose— | 
with your wife. The furniture is hired, or got on credit! 
Gracious Heaven! What misfortune have I not brought upon 
my niece—my poor innocent child !—to marry her to sucha 
man. What’s the cost of the furniture ? ” 

“I haven't calculated it in full; but I expect the bills will 
come to about a hundred and fifty pounds.” 

“A hundred and fifty pounds ! ”—with slow emphasis, and 
making an obeisance three times whilst pronouncing the words, 
as if in reverence at the mere mention of such a large sum— 
“And this debt incurred by a pauper !—a man who hasn’t a 
penny to pay it! Give the people back their goods ; and let 
my niece come back to me. PII be able to keep her now, 
thank God ! as I always did. She’s an orphan, almost since 
she was born. I have reared and educated her ever since. 
And a nice position I have put her into! What a happy home 
she went to in the wind-up!” 

“Is this all you have to say to me, Mrs. O’Brien?” 

“Yes; that’s what I have to say to you, sir! Ill go down 
this minute for my poor darling, and bring her home. And if 
you ever darken this door, or look my niece in the face again, 
PI have you arrested by the police.” 

“ And how am I going to pay all this money—these debts 
that I have incurred through marrying your niece? And 
surely you won’t send her out penniless ?” 
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“ How dare you talk to me like that, you low ruffian? You 
incurred no debts through marrying my niece, except the 
couple of rings you bought for her—on credit, too, I sappose— 
and the twenty-five shillings’ worth of baby-house toys that 
you bought for her in Dublin. And you stayed at some low 
lodging-house up there, to spare even that much. I said that 
ye could live here with me. But no! ’twasn’t good enough 
for the head book-keeper, ‘he gentleman from the brewery. 
Not at all so comfortable, nor so respectable, as Paddy 
Hegarty’s lodging-house. Come, sir! Out of this house you 
go” (opening wide the door); “and would to God that you 
had never entered it !” E 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 
AN EARLY SEPARATION, 


HE uncomfortable feeling which O’Leary experienced 
when setting out upon his fortune-seeking venture, 
was not much relieved by his interview with his aunt- 
in-law, and he went out of Mrs. O’Brien’s house with 

a heavy heart indeed. 

What should he do now? 

He could, perhaps, through the influence of his position, 
borrow a few insignificant sums from his personal friends, 
here and there, and possibly raise a loan or two from small 
money-brokers ; but those trifles would, even in the aggregate, 
be but the merest bagatelle toward clearing off his large 
liabilities. His brother Michael was in a good _ position— 
earning £90 or £100 a year in the Custom-house at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne-—but his success was due to no assistance from Tim; 
and why, therefore, should he, who had never given the 
Custom-house clerk a penny, now ask him for money, either 
as a gift or a loan? His parents, and two younger brothers, 
schoolboys, living within three miles of the scene of O’Leary’s 
ostentatious selfishness, and in the direst poverty—subsisting 
almost upon public charity—surely gave him no hope in his 
present dilemma. 

None of these poor people had, of course, been present at 
the marriage ceremony, or the wedding feast. Oh, no. To 
speak of his poor relations to O’Leary would be a deliberate 
insult ; their very existence was, by their “ wealthy relative,” 
carefully ignored. 

The husband of three-quarters of a honeymoon had already had 
too much of married life. He had, he thought, been woefully, 
shamefully deceived! His air-built castle, the flimsy structure 
that had cost him twelve months’ careful study and hard work, 
had been razed as if struck by lightning! What would they 
say at the brewery? What an object of pity he would be to 
his employers when he should tell them of his discomfiture ; 
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and of secret scorn to his fellow-clerks, all of whom hated him 
in their inmost hearts for his undisguised arrogance, more par- 
ticularly since his name became associated with those of the 
“heiress” and her wealthy aunt. But his fortune-hunting 
enterprise had been a dismal failure. Although he had been 
certain of winning a big prize, yet his draw in the matrimonial 
lottery had proved an absolute blank, 

After the ungenerous reception that O’Leary got from 
Mrs. O’Brien, it will be readily inferred that he did not 
entertain feelings of gratitude towards his “close-fisted ” 
aunt-in-law. 

And where could he go? “Aye, there’s the rub!” Not to 
his house, surely? His house! What was there in that 
house belonging to him, except his wife ? and she, too, was no 
longer his; nor did he want her. There was no pretence in the 
aunt’s statement that she would bring back her niece, who would 
again, and possibly for ever, be domiciled in the old cottage. 
And it now occurred to him that, when making a hurried 
estimate of his liabilities, he forgot to include - go for the 
year’s rent, which “little item” would bring the total to 
“about £200.” “A lovely prospect!” thought O’Leary, in 
sorrowful sarcasm. 

He now began to look upon his case as hopeless; and 
concluded that he could not continue to live in the town at all. 
He would not face his employers with such a mournful tale ; 
and he could not bear the secret, if not open, scorn, which 
he knew his fellow-clerks would have for him, when they 
should hear of his misfortune. And all his friends, his com- 
panions of the bar, the card-table, and the billiard-room, 
whom he had invited to the spread ; a house-warming party 
that he had promised to give on a certain night of the coming 
week. He could not meet these, and tell them that he would 
have no party ; that he got no fortune; that he was a ruined 
man! No! “Death before dishonour!” He would burn 
the house first. But how could he encompass his own destruc- 
tion? Would he burn himself too? In this distracted state, 
O’Leary wandered through the streets of Ballybra for a full 
hour; oblivious of all things sublunary, save his own despondent 
condition. And he would have pondered and wandered on— 
no one knew how long—had he not been accosted by one of his 
boon companions, who was on his way to the billiard-room, 
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“Hallo, Tim !” O’Leary’s friend said ; “ what makes you be 
sauntering about the streets of this respectable town at this 
suspicious hour of the night? You're a nice benedict! Isn't 
it enough that I, an unfortunate celibate, should be looking for 
outside consolation? This is a queer way for you to be 
spending the last quarter of the honeymoon. But, jokes apart, 
old man! you'll kindly excuse my chaffing, won’t you? You 
know, newly-married men are always subjected to that kind 
of thing. But why are you here? Are you waiting for Mrs. 
O’L.? Oh, by-the-by, I saw her going up Broad Street with 
the aunt, when I was coming home from business; apparently 
going towards the aunt’s place. But sure this is not in the 
direction of Clematis Cottage ?” 

“ Mac, old man! you're welcome to your fun; but I can’t 
give flow to my thoughts as youcan. I’m poor in words; and 
I’m sorry to tell you, even poorer in deeds; and poorer still, 
in reality! 1 can’t speak my thoughts at present, if I would; 
and can only say, in the language of Shakespeare, 

‘ There are more things in heaven and earth, Mac, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy !’” 

“You don’t forget your Shakespeare, Tim, I’m glad to see. 
But I fear that ld make a poor Horatio. However, if we 
remain star-gazing here much longer, we shall be apt to have 
a ghost of our own. And as the next line in ‘Hamlet,’ after 
‘philosophy,’ is, ‘but come,’ I think it will be good philosophy, 
if we adopt that short, simple, and sensible suggestion, no 
matter what ‘line’ we may afterwards follow.” 

“Upon my word, Mac, you would, with your ready wit, 
make a ghost laugh, unless he was a very grave one; but I 
have, this moment, less of the risible faculty in me than any 
honest ghost.” 

“Is that the way with you ?—in the dumps already! That’s 
not encouraging for the bachelors. Come on, anyway. Aren’t 
you going home ?” 

“Home! I had a home once, Mac, and a good one; and 
very badly, I’m sorry to acknowledge, have I repaid those who 
brought me up in it. They’re poor now, and I ought to be 
wealthy; but I’m not. As you, and no doubt the whole town, 
know, they are now living up at Knockbue, and in a state 
of poverty, while I’m luxuriating in pretended opulence within 
three miles of them. But in reality, I’m even worse off.” 
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“Oh, come on, Tim! you’re wandering. You seem to be 
in a bad frame of mind at present; and this is not a fit place 
to discuss private matters. You don’t know who may be 
listening. Pl walk on with you as far as your own house.” 

“ Myown house! 1 have no house, my boy! Pm a pauper, 
Mac ; indeed worse off than any pauper, Pm a doomed man !” 
“Oh! nonsense man; come on. PIl stay here no longer.” 

“ PIL go with you as far as McGovern’s; but I can’t go home. 
I suppose you're going for a game of billards ?”’ 

“Yes; I’m going to the billiard-room.” 

“ PI go as far as the bar; but I’d be ashamed to go into the 
billiard-room. In fact, Pm ashamed to go anywhere.” 

“What can be the matter with you, Tim? Have you hada 
tiff with the wife or aunt-in-law? I knowthat I shouldn’t ask 
such a question; but you seem so completely out of sorts, that 
a friendly confidence might do you some good. Come, we'll 
walk along to McGovern’s. But aren’t you going home at all ?” 

“No, Mac; Mrs, O’Brien took away her niece, and, I sup- 
pose, locked the door of our house But whether or not, I’m 
not going home. If you don’t mind, I’d like to stay with you 
to-night ; as I’d be ashamed to go to Hegarty’s.” 

“Of course you'll be welcome, old man! I shall be. able 
to accommodate you with a shake-down. But I’m really sorry 
for your trouble I” 

In consideration of O’Leary’s perturbed state, McSweeny 
changed the subject of their conversation as they walked along, 
in the hope of diverting his friend’s mind from the calamitous 
thoughts which seemed to take possession of him; but 
O’Leary was dead to every other consideration, and interrupted 
McSweeny’s conversation with occasional distressful interjec- 
tions. When they arrived at McGovern’s bar, O’Leary was 
cordially welcomed by some of his friends, who were enjoying 
themselves in merry fashion, and one of whom invited the 
“ new-married man” to join them. These also congratulated 
O’Leary on his recent marriage ; one man remarking that they 
had not seen their friend, Mr. O’Leary, since that happy 
occasion. 

“ Their friend” thanked the generous party, but refused the 
proferred treat, saying that he had only come in with his friend, 
McSweeny. The inviter asked O’Leary if he intended to 
ignore their friendship—adding, “Sure we’re all friends of 
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yours as well as McSweeny ; and we’re not so poor in purse 
or spirit, that we couldn’t stand Mac a drink too.” 

“ Well said, Michael!” interposed another of the party, 
“ You have portrayed the sentiments of this here company— 

veluti in speculum.” | 
_ And now there was a laugh all round, except from O’Leary, 
whose strange demeanour caused much surprise and inward 
speculation on the part of the company. 

“ Miss Connell, we’ll have a general round, in honour of 
Mr, O’Leary’s marriage ; and we’ll drink the health of Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Leary, wishing them many years of happiness and 
prosperity in their wedded life !” 

Thus spoke the gentleman who called the treat, and whose 
name was given as “ Michael,” by the “classical scholar” of 
the party. The drinks were in due course supplied—O’ Leary 
taking a glass of whiskey—and acceding to Michael’s proposal, 
the company drained their glasses, with a “ Hip! hip! hurrah!” 
in compliment to Mr. and Mrs. O'Leary. 

When going into McGovern’s this evening—which to O’ Leary 
had been the scene of many a festive occasion—his intention 
was, to avoid meeting any more of his acquaintances; that he 
and McSweeny, or himself alone, should have just one quiet 
drink, and that he (O’Leary) would wait in the private room 
while McSweeny was engaged playing billiards ; but after the 
kind way in which his friends had drunk the health of himself 
_ and his wife, he should, he thought, be bereft of every 
honourable feeling, did he not return the compliment and 
drink the health of the company. So he ordered the barmaid 
to supply the drinks again. 

And as in that typical Irish crowd, one man was as good as 
another, each of the eight, as became men of money and 
spirit, called for “the same again.” 

O’Leary took a glass of whiskey on each round, the first 
carouse he had had since his marriage, and after which he felt 
in some measure reanimated ; and though still unable to affect 
his pre-matrimonial sociability, the whiskey, and the merriment 
of his companions, caused him for the time to forget his 
previous sadness. l i 

The clock struck the hour for dispersing, and the party 
broke up. In the hope of raising the crest-fallen condition of 
his friend, McSweeny decided to forego the quieter pleasure of 
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the billiard-room for the convivality of the bar, and did his best 
to cheer his poor friend. And according to their previous 
arrangement, the disconsolate O’Leary—the disappointed 
fortune-hunter, the wandering benedict—went home with 
McSweeny, to pass the night, and try what dreams might come 
to him, in strange lodgings. 

Those who are not initiated in the mysteries of ‘alcoholic 
stimulants ” will, perhaps, ask, “ But, was this man able to 
walk after drinking eight glasses of whiskey?” and to whom it 
may be explained, that the whiskey sold at McGovern’s was 
“ Genuine Three-Year-Old,” and diluted with “pure spring 
water,” so as to bring down its strength to 25 u.p.; which 
means, that the eight glasses of whiskey consumed by O’Lcary, 
contained only about six glasses of proof spirit. And though 
some persons would think even six glasses, three-fourths of a 
pint, a dangerous quantity to take, in so short a time, yet 
O’Leary, being a healthy, vigorous man, of about twenty-nine 
summers, and a seasoned toper, thought little of it. McSweeny 
drank stout, and eight drinks also—a bottle, containing a little 
more than a half-pint, each time. 

They were both loquacious, and occupied the time in discus- 
sing the varicus characters of their other friends of the evening, 
until they arrived at McSweeny’s house. McSweeny, it may 
be mentioned, was a master tailor, who kept a shop in the 
Main Street, and did a thriving business. He lived in a small 
but comfortable cottage at the western end of the town, with 
two brothers, who assisted him in the shop, and a sister, who 
superintended and helped in the management of domestic 
affairs. Although McSweeny’s cottage was only sufficient to 
accommodate his own household, yet he contrived, by sleeping 
with his brothers, to give O’ Leary a room to himself, and which 
was McSweeny’s own bedroom. The guest was not, however, 
made aware of the inconvenience he was causing this respect- 
able family, by thus obtruding himself upon them, else he 
would have sought other lodgings. 

When they arrived at McSweeny’s residence, his host brought 
O’Leary into the parlour, and bade him be seated. As is usual 
in the houses of some middle-class or well-to-do families, in the 
the South of Ireland, McSweeny’s chiffonier contained liquid 
refreshments, whiskey and wine. But as the wine was used 
only by the ladies, Miss McSweeny’s friends and visitors, and 
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that same, be it said, only on rare occasions and sparingly, the 
gentleman of the house produced a bottle of ‘‘ good old Irish 
whiskey.” In this elixir host and guest again toasted each 
other’s health ; and after some desultory conversation, to 
which the guest contributed little, and ‘‘another wee last 
drop,” dugh-an-durrus,* McSweeny showed O’Leary to his 
bedroom, wishing his chance guest a good night’s rest and 
pleasant dreams. 

Tranquility now abounds, not a sound within or without, 
save the ticking of the kitchen clock ; but as this clock struck 
two, there was an awful noise heard in the house. And it 
proceeded from “Mr. Dan’s” room. [This was the way in 
which the domestic usually addressed the eldest McSweeny ; 
and the others, to uphold this respect, used the same title]. 

Miss McSweeny heard the dreadful noise, and being stupefied 
with fear, got up and dressed herself hurriedly. She then went 
in all haste to call the servant, who was now in sound repose. 
And after repeated knocking, which, however, brought no 
response, Miss McSweeny, now nearly frightened out of her 
life, could no longer bear the suspense. She slowly turned 
the handle of the door, which was merely fortified by a chair 
on the inside ; and forcing back this barrier, as noiselessly as 
possible, she went into the bedroom and shook the girl out of 
her sleep. The poor girl was confused at being so abruptly 
disturbed, and could not realise the frighted appearance of 
her mistress. But she was soon apprised of it. Before Miss 
McSweeny could explain the cause of her alarm, the servant 
heard the shouting with her own ears. Mr. Dan had given 
no intimation that he was bringing a stranger to the house ; 
and yet his sister knew it was impossible that he could be 
making this dreadful noise. But still, it proceeded from his 
room. ‘Don’t you think so ?”? Miss McSweeny asked, almost 
in a whisper. “Yeh, laws, Miss!” Mary replied, “sure you 
know Misther Dan wouldn’t be roar’n like that.” 

Miss McSweeny: “ There—there it is again! Oh! my, 
what shall we do ?” i 

“Well go an’ well knock at the boys’ room, miss, But we 
mustn't make any noise, TIl goin my bare feet. An’ you ought 
to take off yir slippers, Miss Minnie, and keep on yir stockin’s.” 


* The drink at the door, or the parting glass. 
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The mistress followed Mary’s advice; and both went to “the 
boys’” bedroom door. After knocking for some minutes, 
which, as the yelling continued, the terrified females thought 
an eternity, the youngest McSweeny awoke, and asked who 
was there. 

“Get up, John! get up quick, and call Ned!” John’s sister 
said ; speaking in as low atone as possible, consistent with 
the necessity of making herself heard. 

John obeyed his sister ; got up and lit the candle, and dressed 
quickly ; as also did Ned. 

Seeing Dan in their bed, the two others were surprised, and 
thought their sister’s alarm might in some way be accounted 
for by this strange fact. 

“Is there anything wrong with Dan?” Ned asked, 
addressing John. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” John answered. “ But what makes 
him be here ?” 

“Shall we call him, and see if he’s all right?” queried 
Ned again. 

“Father ! Mcther! Michael! Paaty! Jerry! Bills! Insolvency! 
Ruin and digrace! Oh! where am I? where am I? Must I 
remain here all night ? Is this hell—or purgatory? Oram I 
in jail? Oh! shall I ever see God’s sunlight any more? If I 
had only some weapon, that I could break the door or the 
window! But I don’t know if this place has a door or a 
window. Or is it a cell? Oh, I’m in jail! I’m in jail !” 

This soliloquy, spoken in a loud, sorrowful tone, and 
apparently by a man who was either drunk or mad, had an 
appalling effect upon the four listeners. When Ned McSweeny 
heard the loud talking, he opened the bedroom door, and told 
his sister and the servant to come into the room for protection ; 
and when it ceased, he told them to wait outside the door till 
he called his older brother. When Mr. Dan awoke, he was 
surprised at all the pother, and laughed when the others told 
him that there was some strange man shouting and howling 
in his (Mr. Dan’s) bedroom. | 

“ That’s O’Leary from the brewery,” Dan told them. ‘The 
poor fellow is a bit upset, and I suppose he’s talking in his 
sleep. He said he’d like to come home with me to-night, and 
I gave him my bedroom. 

“ Hoy! hoy! I say. Are you going to keep me here all 
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night? I have no match, no light, no clothes! And Ill surely 
die of the cold, if I’m left here any longer!” [O Leary again. ] 

Miss McSweeny: “Mr. Dan, it was very wrong of you to 
bring anyone into this house without letting us know of it. That 
man is either drunk or mad, or perhaps both. I thought I’d 
get a weakness when I first heard him. And I surely would, 
only for calling Mary.” 

Mr. Dan :‘ ‘He is not drunk or mad. How easy it is to give 
you a weakness! ’Twas when I went out after tea that I met 
him. And how could I send word since? Miss Minnie, you 
and Mary had better run away to bed. It was foolish of you 
both to get up at all. Stay there with the candle a minute 
until I see O’Leary.” 

The room in which O’ Leary was making the loud complaints, 
and from which he was so anxious to be released, was only a 
few yards away from the boys’ room—the parlour divided 
them; and walking across to the other bedroom door, 
McSweeny knocked, and asked the occupant if he wanted 
anything. 

“Oh, God bless you! God bless you! whoever you are,” 
O’Leary answered. Again speaking loudly—'‘Is this a jail? Or 
is there any light in the place ?” 

McSweeny: Are you in bed? Open the door, and PI light 
your candle.” 

“Oh, Pm not in bed! I’m standing here in the cold for the 
last two hours! And I’m perished! I’m perished!” 

“ Open the door, Tim. Open the door and let me in,” 

“How can I, man, when the turnkey has locked it. Sure 
this is a cell,and PIH have to remain here, I suppose, till daylight. 
O my God! what has come over me? What has come over 
meatall?” | | 

McSweeny (turning the handle of the door as he spoke): 
“ Tim, you must have put the catch on the door inside. Take 
off the catch, and open the door.” 

“What are you talking about? Are you the jailer or 
turnkey ? Or are you a prisoner here, like myself ?” 

“What can be the matter with you, Tim? I left you a candle 
and matches. Why don’t you strike a match and light 
the candle?” 

“ Ah ! ’tis easy to mock a poor man like me. If you have 
the key, why don’t you open the door and let me out? Oh, 
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murder! murder! This fellow must be surely coming to 
murder me at this lonely hour of the night! Oh, Heaven 
protect me!” 

It was now Mr. Dan’s turn to become alarmed. His sister 
was, he thought, right. O’Leary must be getting daft! What 
should he do with him ? 

McSweeny went back to the boys’ room, where the other 
members of the disturbed household were all waiting in a state 
of trembling anxiety, eager to know how Mr. Dan would 
manage the lodger. 

“I don’t know what to do with that man,” the master said, 
when he came back from his disappointed interview. 

“ Miss Minne,” again addressing his sister, “isn’t it too bad 
that you and Mary won’t go to bed.” 

Miss Minnie : “ How do you think anyone could sleep with 


that madman in the house? What a lovely companion you ~ 


picked up! Sure Mary here was six months at that man’s 
aunt-in-law’s place, and she says that his wife, Miss McDonnell, 
was crying her eyes out after Felix O’Flanagan. I suppose 
she dosen’t care for this O’ Leary.” 

Mr. Dan: “ And why did she marry him, then ?” 

Miss Minnie: “ Oh, Mary says she had to. She was afraid 
to tell her aunt that she liked O’ Flanagan.” 

Mr. Dan : “There he is again! I wishto goodness I hadn’t 
minded him !” 

Miss Minnie: “ Pm sure the man is mad, or getting mad. 
But you must leave him where he is to-night, though he'll leave 
no one sleep.” 

Mr. Dan: "Sure he says he’s naked for the last two hours, 
and perished with the cold.” 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
“THE O'LEARY?” GETS MAD. 


N the night—to the McSweeny family ever memorable— 
that O’Leary occupied Mr. Dan’s bedroom, the un- 
happy husband of three short weeks became a raving 
lunatic. As Dan McSweeny remarked, O’Leary 

fastened the bedroom door on the inside, before going to bed; 
_and he must have had his senses, or par tly so, before going to 
sleep. McSweeny gave him a night-shirt, which he put on ; 

he secured the door against any possible intrusion ; he put 
out the candle, went to bed, and fell asleep. But O’ Leary’s 
sleep was short, and his dreams unhappy, on that occasion. 
He had slept barely one hour, when he awoke; and he had 
been shouting for a full hour before Miss McSweeny heard 
him. 

After his unsuccessful attempt to persuade O'Leary to take 
the catch off the inside of the door, to light the candle, or 
make an effort to put a period to his boisterous and annoying 
conduct, McSweeny held a consultation with his brothers as 
to what they should do to quiet their troublesome lodger, or, 
failing that, to get him out of the house. 

Miss McSweeny, who, as well as the housemaid, could not 
be persuaded to go to bed while the disturbance continued, 
recommended her brother to send for the police. ‘The man 
is surely mad,” she again repeated, “or getting mad; and if 
he gets out of the room, he’ll be very likely to do violence to 
someone. For my part, Pm just as much afraid of that man 
asif he were after breaking loose from the Lunatic Asylum! It 
isn’t even drink alone that is wrong with him, though I am 
of opinion he has a lot of it taken, but his language and 
excitement, his loud, rambling talk, would convince anyone 
that the man is completely out of his mind !” 

Mr. Dan: “ John, could you get the ladder out in the yard, - 
and try and get into my room by the back window ?” 


* 
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John : “ How could I get into your bedroom? Sure the 
catch is on the window as well as the door. And even if 1 
could get in by the window, why should I risk my life with a 
man like that? You should burst the door, or break the 
window, to get into that room ; and if you did either, or even 
attempted it, the man would think you wanted to kill him, and 
he’d get worse.” 


“To be or not to be, that is the question ! 
To sleep perchance to dream —aye, there’s the rub!’ 


‘It must be so—Plato, thou reason’st well !— 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
Of falling into nought? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ?— 
’Tis the Divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out—an Hereafter, 
And intimates—Eternity to man.’ 


Good old Shakespeare ! Good old Addison! Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! What a gay old time I had in the debating class at the 
‘Young Men’s!’ Oh! why did I give up single blessedness ? 
I was no fit subject for marriage. And then, to get so badly 
sold! Oh! what have I done, that such a heavy crash should 


come upon me ? 
‘Rash ! Crash! Dash ! 
Fail ! Bail! Jail!’ 


(Sines)—‘ When I was a bachelor bold and brave, 
I'd as fine a life as a lad could have !’ 


Oh! Pm nearly dead! Pray—God have mercy on yir sowd, 
poor Tim! I sink to the ground a corpse! (lays down on the 
carpetted floor.) 
‘Oh, good-bye, John ! and good-bye, Con 
An’ sure, good-bye, Mike an’ Mary! 
I’m goin’ away to Amertkay, 
An’ the ship’s name’s Tipperary.’ 
(Another snatch of a song.) 

I wish to Heaven I was going to America! But sure, I can’t 
go anywhere out of this. I’m hemmed in here, like Napoleon 
at Waterloo ; and like that mad fool, too, I fear my ambition 
is now on the down run !” 
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O’Leary laid down from sheer exhaustion. Like Cassio, in 
the play of Othello,“ he remembered a mass of things, but 
nothing distinctly.” Though certain phrases and quotations 
came to his mind, yet it was in a confused way ; and he was 
unable to concentrate his thoughts upon any one subject or 
thing. The mental strain had been too much for him ; his 
intellect had become temporarily, if not permanently, injured ; 
and hence he could not remember his present location 
or surroundings. He had been thinking so much of his 
financial embarrassment, and his inability to extricate himself 
from it that, through some strange chain of reasoning, he 
fancied nothing could save him from the grip of the law ; 
and he thought he was now in jail. And if his mind had not 
given way, he would have been quite willing to resign himself 
to that unhappy—and, as he thought, inevitable—fate. 

At seven o’clock in the morning, the two younger brothers 
went to the police barrack ; and on explaining the reason of 
their call, the sergeant sent two constables to remove the 
obnoxious lodger, giving the men instructions to take the 
troublesome person into custody, should he show any dangerous 
symptoms of insanity. But the brothers McSweeny were able 
to convince the sergeant that this was a foregone conclusion ; 
and so the two policemen came to McSweeny’s house 
prepared to effect O’Leary’s arrest, and convey him to the 
Lunatic Asylum. But on inquiring as to the manner of the 
alleged lunatic’s appearance in McSweeny’s house, and ascer- 
taining that he was a guest of the master, the senior constable 
said, as they had no evidence of criminality, a warrant for 
his arrest, or any sworn testimony that the man was a dangerous 
lunatic, it was necessary that he should now give some proof 
that would justify the police in arresting him; as if this man 
was found to be harmless and law-abiding, Constable Bruiser 
argued, he would have a cause of action, and possibly recover 
damages against the Crown, or perhaps against themselves (the 
constables). 

Mr. McSweeny, who had heard this statement, was now ina 
depressed state of mind. He was sorry for his unfortunate 
friend, and the scandal that would be caused. to his respectable 
wife and aunt-in-law; but he had even more reason to 
regret the sad occurrence for the disgrace it would inevitably 
bring upon his (McSweeny’s) own household He was still 
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hopeful that if O’Leary could only recognise his friend “ Mac,” 
his memory would return, and he could be got quietly away ; 
and he again went to the bedroom door, and called O’Leary 
in the usual familiar way. 

“ Are you there, Tim?” McSweeny asked ; to which anxious 
inquiry the said “Tim” replied in a confused way. But the 
fact that he had spoken, satished the genial host that his 
unlucky guest was still in the flesh. 

“Who is that 2” O'Leary asked. “And where am I ?” 

O’Leary now thought that he was in possession of the 
£1,000, the fortune that he had expected to get with his wife, 
and which, at ten per cent dividend on certain securities, in 
which this money was now believed by O’Leary to be in- 
vested, he had calculated would bring him in a 4,100 a year. 
His salary was £120, augmented by a gratuity of £10 at 
Christmas ; and the demented book-keeper now thought that 
he was in receipt of this large income. He had made this 
calculation before marriage ; dwelt, and slept on it, and dreamt 
of it, as a miser would of his hidden gold; and after the crazy 
working of his helpless brain, it was the first thought that 
arose in his mind. This hallucination had even cau.ed him to 
entertain such an exalted opinion of his social importance, that 
he thought he should be counted amongst the aristocracy ; and 
the notion of calling himself “The O’Leary,” which meant the 
leading and most important scion of this ancient sept, had 
seriously occurred to him. And his further remarks, after the 
inquiries as to who was interrogating him, and his present 
location, indicated the bent of his inclination in this respect. 

McSweeny spoke again, and said: “Tim, old man! will you 
please take the catch off the door, and let mein? I want to 
speak to you.” 

“I must first know who you are, and where I am. I want 
to reconnoitre, as they sayin the army. If you are the enemy, 
and going to declare war, I shall remain entrenched behind 
this barricade. Though I am unarmed, and my position 
is not impregnable, yet I mean to make the best fight I can. 
Life is sweet; and I have some little matters to settle, ere I 
‘shuffle off this mortal coil.’ ” 

“ Ah, Tim! what can be the matter with you? Why don’t 
you open the door?” 
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“How dare you, sir, or madam, or whatever gender you 
belong to? You do not, perhaps, in your ignorance, know to 
whom you are speaking ; but if you will be informed, I may 
tell you, stranger” (imitating the nasal American accent) “ you 
have now the honour of addressing that distinguished individual 
whom you have, doubtless, heard or read of in Irish history. 
In short, throwing off the szcog., I am The O’Leary, of Castle 
Scornugh, one of the oldest and largest strongholds in Munster, 
and the ancient residence of one of the most powerful Irish 
clans. Comprenez-vous, madam, or monsieur ? ” 

Judging by the irrevalency of O’Leary’s statement—regarding 
his personality and pedigree—to McSweeny’s request to open 
the door, the perturbed householder was almost convinced 
that the “family representative” of ‘“ Castle Scornugh” was 
really mad ; and yet he was desirous of giving his poor friend 
one more chance, before calling in the angry and inexorable 
power of the law. 

The policemen having met Mr. McSweeny at the gate which 
led from the road to this man’s residence, were invited into 
the house ; and listening, at a convenient distance from the 
bedroom door, they had heard O’Leary’s last remarks, which, 
though showing signs of a wandering mind, yet did not reveal 
anything of a dangerous tendency ; not enough, they thought, 
to warrant them in proceeding summarily against the object 
of their visit: and so they requested the master of the house 
to knock again, and try to get the prospective lunatic quietly 
out of the room. And after knocking thrice with his knuckles, 
to attract O’Leary’s attention, and now for the third time, 
McSweeny spoke as follows -— 

“Tim! Tim, I say! Aren’t you up? Why man, ’tis a 
quarter to nine! You'll be late for business! Get up. Get 
up quickly. Put out your boots till we get them cleaned. Will 
you want a razor and hot water ?”’ 

“You ignorant rascal! haven’t I told you before not to 
address me by the vulgar, currish name of Tim? Oh!® 
the pig-headed Irish. You want to get my boots cleaned? 
Of course you do—why not? Ah, yes; you know I’m The 
O’Leary. But yet you call me ‘Tim!’ The boots, my valet, 
addresses his master as he would the stableboy! This is what 
the modern republicanism, socialism, puppyism, has brought 
us to! Oh, yes; you want to bring me a razor and hot water. 
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The razer, I suppose, to cut my throat, and the hot water to 
soften it! Bravo! Mr. ‘ Boots.’ Are you there yet.?” 

“Tam, Tim.” 

“Ah! ‘Tim’ again? Wait now until I give you some slight 
recognition of my gratitude for your solicitude in my regard.” 
And as he was speaking these last words, the mad O’Leary 
took the water-jug off the basin, and threw its contents against 
the.door, saying, “There's some cold water for you, as I haven’t 
time to make it hot. And here's the razor, flying off in the 
opposite direction ”’—throwing the large jug through the bed- 
room window. ‘Now, Mickeen, or Jack, or whatever your 
name is, you have got your first lesson in the principles of 
politeness. And if there was a handy poker in the place, Pd 
make a further impression on your thick skull, with the soft 
end of the poker !” 

The window was, of course, broken, and so was the jug. 
Pieces of jug and glass went flying out, and some fell inside ; 
and the loud report of the crashing glass and broken jug 
created consternation through the house. Miss McSweeny 
and the maid heard it in the kitchen; Ned and John came 
running across from the sitting-room, at the door of which 
they had been watching and listening, while their brother 
was trying to bring out O’Leary, or get him to open the door ; 
the maid went out to the back of the house, to see if the 
madman had fallen through the window; and the police 
hurried along from where they had been awaiting the course 
of Mr. O’Leary’s mental development, under the impression 
that the lunatic was attacking Mr. McSweeny. 

The last-named and his brothers and sister were now ina 
sad state. They began to look upon O’Leary’s case as hope- 
less ; and each of them felt the most shocking humiliation, at 
the thought of such a disgraceful occurrence happening in 
their house. The maid, seeing that Mr. O’Leary had not 
fallen through the window, hurried back to the kitchen, where 
her mistress and herself burst out crying. They were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to know what had happened, but were 
afraid to go into any other part of the house. 

The brothers McSweeny and the two policemen now stood 
outside the bedroom door, listening to the raving of the lunatic; 
as after his first outburst of frenzy, wherein he spoke of making 
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‘a further impression” on McSweeny’s “thick skull” with the 
“soft end” of the poker, he continued as follows :— 
‘6 < The widow’s lament, and the orphan’s cry !— 
Yes, British rule is d——d on high !— 
*Tis decreed that we free dear old Ireland—or die ! 
So we'll handle our pikes, and we'll join in the fray.’ 
_ (This—an extract from some ballad or song—in a rollicking barritone. ) 


Go it poet! Three cheers for Ninety-eight and the United 
Irishmen !—hurrah! But here we are—still suffering from 
the same British rule! England has her iron heel on poor 
Ireland’s neck still—and more is the pity! England claims to 
be powerful ; but she’s only the merest gew-gaw when compared 
with her olden master, ancient Rome. And where now is the 
mighty old Roman Empire? The hollow echo of buried ages 
answers, ‘Where?’ And so too shall it be with England, if 
my prophecy prove true The arch-tyrant of modern civili- 
zation, a blight sets in wherever she plants her flag. She sallies 
forth against the helpless peoples of the world, with the sword 
of profligacy under one arm, and her apostate bible under the 
other, a very antichrist amongst the nations! And then, as 
Washington Irving says in his History of New York, their 
young bucks ‘bundle’ with the native females, until the colony 
becomes overrun with ‘hardy British brats’” | 

Constable Bruiser: ‘‘ Misther O’Leary, will you open the 
door if you plaze? No man here want to do you any harm. 
We're all ftinds iv yours,” 

‘Pll open no door, except at my own pleasure. Although 
this is not the bedroom I have previously occupied, yet I am, 
I believe, in my own house. I dreamt I was in jail; but 
though I have no knowledge of any such place, I don’t think 
this room looks like a cell.” 

“ Misther O’Leary, aren’t you dhry? Wouldn’t you wish 
for a dhrink iv some kind? [I'll bring you in some brandy an’ 
soda, if you'll open the door.” 

“* Will yiz come ? you'll get good quarthers !’ 
Siz the peeler to the spy ; 


An’ the shlavies cry, iz I go by, 
‘There y’are, Moriarty !’” 


McSweeny : “ Tim ! I can’t be waiting here all day ; and if 
you won't open the door, I'll have to force it in,”--(now getting 
angry. 
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“ You provoking Jackeen! If you force or break that door, 
PII have you up in the body of the jail, and in quick time, too. 
It is said that ‘an Englishman’s house is his castle;’ and 
though, thank God, I’m not a member of the Cromwellian 
crew, yet the British Lion is supposed to wag his tail amongst 
the ‘Hirish savages’ too. And though, upon occasions, he 
threatens and scowls, and snarls and howls, he’s the only brute 
to which we may turn in an emergency of this kind.” 

Constable Bruiser : “ What’ll we do, Misther Sweeny—will 
we busht inthe door? We have sufficient proof that this man 
is dangerously mad. He broke yit window, an’ some of yir 
ware or furniture ; an’ he threathned yirself.” 

“I fear there’s no other course open to us, Constable. I 
must leave the matter-entirely in your hands.” 

Before taking this final and compulsory step, however, the 
constable inquired as to the identity of the insane, and his 
family or relatives, and if he was in possession of firearms, or 
other dangerous weapon, wherewith he could inflict injury on 
himself or others. And when he had ascertained all the neces- 
sary facts of the case, the senior constable said : 

“ Bedad, sure I know this man! Migrah,” (McGrath) ‘don’t 
chi know Misther Leary, the head man at the brewery ?” 

“Arrah, ti be sure, I do,” replied Constable McGrath, 
“What kem over the poor fellow—I suppose, a dhrop o’ 
dhrink? Leary is a gay sow// Didn't he get married lately ? 
How is it he eloped so soon from the wife? I wandher, is it 
in the ‘D.T’s.’ he is?” 

McSweeny : “ He had a few drinks at McGovern’s, and two 
‘nips’ here, before going to bed; ‘but what drink he took 
could never make him act in that way. He was all right 
when I showed him to the bedroom last night ; but I fear he 
has something else on his mind.” 

Constable Bruiser: ‘‘ Whatever is on his mind, Misther 
Sweeny, ’tis cloudy an’ threatenin’; an’ we had betther remove 
’im to a place of safety, until the shtorm’ll pass over. These 
young min here had betther retire ; an’ Migrah an’ meself 
ought to be able to manage ’im.” 

McSweeny now turned and held the handle of the lock, 
while the two policemen forced the inside catch and pushed 
open the door. 

O’Leary, who was sitting on a chair in the bedroom, with 
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his pants, shirt and socks on, offered no resistence to his formal 
arrest. It had previously been on his mind that he would be 
arrested for debt ; and he now submitted to the operation of 
the law, though it was for a different cause. 

After the necessary requirements—‘“ as in such cases made 
and provided ”—had been gone through, ‘ The O’Leary ” was 
confined in the Ballybra Lunatic Asylum, where he received 
the usual kind attention of the superintendent and his assistants 
for three months; and having then recovered his sanity, 
he was discharged. The Brewery Company again took him © 
into their employment, but in a subordinate position, and 
at a reduced salary. And having become dissatisfied with this 
official and financial retrogression, “the Chieftain of the 
O’Leary Clan” resigned his new position, to go and enjoy the 
unrestricted freedom (in everything) which Columbia extends 
to all comers. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
NORA DIES. 


“ No, the heart that has truly lov’d never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close ; 
As the sunflower turns on her god when he sets, 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose.” 
MOORE. 


RUE to her statement to O’Leary, the evening that he 
called to ask for his wife’s fortune, Mrs. O’Brien went 
to the “new house” and brought away her niece. 
Though she was angry with her- nephew-in-law for 

being destitute of wealth, and sternly refused to discuss the 
matter of Nora’s dowry with him, yet she had not by any 
means intended to put him off without a fortune. If he had 
come forward with a certain sum, saved from his earnings or 
private investments, and asked her for a like sum, to enakle 
him to go into business on his own account, or that he wanted 
to invest a certain amount in some safe and profitable enter- 
prise, Mrs. O’Brien would have willingly discussed the money 
matter with him ; and would have acted fairly, aye, liberally, 
by him. But when he came to her with his doleful, beggarly 
story, to tell her that he had no money, that he was a pauper, 
and in debt—that his life had hitherto been a blank, nay, 
worse—she thought to herself that this worthless young man 
should not also squander her money as he had so mysteriously 
squandered his own. She had lately heard it whispered, too, 
that Tim Leary’s people were in a state of destitution, and that 
that selfish fop had never given them a penny. But notwith- 
standing all this, she would—if he had not gone mad—on 
account of her niece’s marriage with him, have reconsidered 
her hasty determination, not to give Tim Leary any of the 
marriage-portion which she had always intended to give Nora. 

The news of Mr. O’Leary’s sudden attack of lunacy was, of 
course, widely circulated ; and the public expressed little sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate man, or for his unhappy wife and aunt- 
in-law. It was pretty generally known that Miss McDonnell, 
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at the bidding of her aunt, had married Tim Leary for his 
position, and that her aftections were fixed elsewhere; and 
that Tim Leary had married Miss McDonnell for her money ; 
and sordid alliances of that kind, they said, always turned out 
badly. The inconsiderate, and the dishonest ones, said that 
Mrs. Leary could now have all the fine furniture that her 
husband had “bought without money,” and the possession of 
which, would, they said, compensate her for the temporary loss 
of her husband. But in this case, the skulking tongue of slander 
trolled in vain. When Mrs. O’Brien and her niece were coming 
away from that home of early sorrow, the new house, the aunt 
locked up the place and brought away the key. The sad fact 
of her niece’s unhappy marriage was, Mrs. O’Brien considered, 
no reason why O’Leary’s creditors should also be deceived ; 
and she would see that neither her own nor her niece’s good 
name should sufter through that man’s delinquency. After the 
police had removed O’Leary trom Mr. McSweeny’s house, this 
respectable man, who had, in such a kind and friendly way, 
and at such inconvenience to himself and his family, given 
O’Leary the shelter of his house for the night, deemed it his 
first duty to acquaint Mrs. O’Brien of the sad change that had 
come over her nephew-in-law. And accordingly, he wrote a 
hurried note, explaining, as briefly as possible, the circum- 
stances attendant upon “ Tim’s” sudden attack of lunacy, and 
his own innocent and well-intentioned connection in the 
deplorable occurrence.; concluding, by assuring Mrs. O’Brien 
and her niece of his sincerest sympathy in their affliction. 

But Mrs. O’Brien and her niece had learned the news before 
Mr. McSweeny's note reached them. Sergeant Sullivan, 
noticing that the two men had not returned, nor sent back 
any word as to how the suspected lunatic was behaving 
himself, despatched a third man, to bring him word of the 
other two. This third policeman brought back full particulars 
of the case, which also included the identity of the insane. 
On receiving this information, the Sergeant sent word to the 
lunatic’s next of kin, his wife and aunt-in-law, and asking if 
they had any choice in the selection of an asylum for their 
insane relative—that is, if they wished Mr. O’Leary to be sent 
to any certain private asylum—and if so, to please com- 
municate their intention to him (Sergeant Sullivan) without 
delay. 
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Mrs. O’Brien informed the sergeant’s messenger that Mrs. 
O’Leary and her aunt had no wish in the matter ; and would not 
interfere with the authorities in any course that they should 
deem it necessary to take. And so “The O’Leary” was removed 
to the lunatic asylum of the district, where he was to be main- 
tained, so long as his case required ic, at the public expense. 

And now came a period of sad reflection for the young 
wife. In amatory reciprocity in the pre-matrimonial stage — 
as it is generally understood—the purity of sentiment, and 
constancy ot affection, which are known to the world in such 
rare instances as one reads of in books, appear to be so 
superfluous, that the jilted bachelor or rejected maiden seems, 
as a rule, to be all the better for his or her disappointed 
experience ; and the new lover is courted more tenaciously ` 
and perseveringly than had been the old one. But all hearts 
are not equally yielding in their conformation. Some true, 
gentle, and loving natures, like indigenous plants, will not bear 
transplanting—will not take root in a new or foreign soil ; 
and when pulled up from the place where they were first 
planted, and in which they flourished, the poor things die. 
These unchangeable souls possess— 


‘* Those pure immortal elements that know 
No gross, no unharmonious mixture foul ;” 


and when their tendrils are unloosed from their first support, 
like Eve, each cries out in its dejection— 


« My only strength and stay ; forlorn of thee, 
Whither shall I betake me, where subsist ?” 


Nora had experienced no real pleasure in her short—but to 
her, too long—period of married life ; and hence, felt no regret 
whatever when she heard of her husband’s attack of lunacy. ° 

If the unfortunate man had been a mere acquaintance, or a 
neighbour whom she had known by sight, or even by repute, 
she would have been moved to compassion on hearing the 
shocking and pitiful tale; but the news of her husband’s 
sudden affliction, caused her less thrill than did the rumbling 
of distant thunder, which had just then caught her attentive 
ear. Though she had, in her delusive hope, flattered herself 
that marriage was the same under all conditions—that to be 
married meant to be happy—yet she had soon become un- 
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deceived. And even though she did not—in fact, could not, 
try though she might—love her husband, she could still, under 
favourable circumstances, have found married life tolerable ; 
but in Nora’s case, the circumstances had been unfavourable 
from the very start. | 

With O'Leary, his wife’s dowry had been the great desider- 
atum. He had been absolutely certain of getting a cheque 
from Mrs. O’Brien, when himself and his bride would be 
setting out on their honeymoon trip; and he became quite 
disheartened at the disappointment. Hence, the bride- 
groom quite forgot his accustomed mirth ; spoke to the bride 
only rarely ; and then showing no desire to be amiable, or 
even cheerful. On account of this apparent feeling, both 
made a show of going to sleep during most of the train journey 
to Dublin, so that the attention of their fellow passengers 
might not be attracted towards them. And during their stay 
up there, O’Leary was compelled to live economically, so that 
his scantily-furnished purse might be somewhat retentive. 
They were, when in the company of strangers, induced to 
assume a show cf agreeableness, for respectability sake, and 
both husband and wife appeared to be enthusiastic when 
giving the detail of their “ delightful honeymoon trip” to the 
people at home; but they were a tame couple when in their 
own society alone. The language of endearment, which is 
supposed to be always characteristic of newly-married couples, 
was, with O’Leary and his better half, conspicuous by its 
absence. The prospective “ Chieftain of the O’Learys” did, 
it is true, during the first few days of their married acquaint- 
ance, address his wife as ‘My dear!” or “My love!” on a few 
occasions, because he was then hopeful of getting the expected 
fortune immediately on his return; but whcn he had returned, 
and had been over a week at home, and the most important 
condition of his marriage contract was still unfulfilled—as he 
did when assuming the title of “'The O’Leary’”’—he threw off 
the disguise that he had hitherto adopted, and wished to 
himself that he could shake off the galling yoke of his 
marriage, too. The delightful prospect, the happy life that, 
before their marriage, he had told Nora of, was not being 
realised. He had given up all the pleasures that he had 
enjoyed, and could still enjoy, as a bachelor—and for what ?— 
for the bare fact of being married ! 
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These were the thoughts that occupied O’Leary’s mind for 
some days before he went to ask his aunt-in-law for the money 
to which he thought he was, by virtue of being Mrs. O’Brien’s 
nephew-in-law, entitled ; and it was the defeat of his hope 
in this respect that drove poor O’Leary mad. 

In a few days after her nephew-in-law had been put into the 
asylum, Mrs. O’Brien called on the tradesmen who had 
furnished the new house, and got their bills ; and when he had 
been about a month there, she called on the superintendent of 
that institution to inquire how her nephew-in-law was getting 
on. The doctor informed the visitor that the patient was 
getting on satisfactorily ; that he had evinced a passion for 
reading, reciting, and study; and that he occasionally sang a 
snatch of a song. His chief trouble was, the doctor said, that 
he thought he was some important personage. He wanted the 
attendant to obey him in his every whim, and fumed and 
stamped whenever his will was thwarted. “ And strangest part 
of all,’ the doctor added, with a smile, “he sometimes calls 
himself ‘The O’Leary,’ Mrs.—er—” | 

“ Mrs. O’Brien, doctor.” 

“Oh, aye, Mrs. O’Brien. You're not his mother, then ?” 

‘Oh, no, doctor. I’m only his aunt-in-law. I have merely 
called to ask how he is,” 

“Oh, aye, Oh, then, he’s married. Ah, I see. He is a 
young man. But he is, of course, old enough to be married. 
Does his wife live, then ?” 

“Oh, she does, doctor. But she’s a very nervous person, 
and would be afraid to see any one who was afflicted in 
that way.” | 

“ Ah, I see. The patient’s wife, then, is a young woman— 
about his own age?” | 

“Oh, she’s a good deal younger. I would say ten years 
younger, doctor.” 

“Oh, aye. And strong and healthy, and, I suppose, good- 
looking ; and with no tendency to the disease from which her 
husband is at present suffering ?” 

“No, indeed, doctor, thank God! Her father was my 
brother ; and there was no lunacy in our family.” 

“ It is strange that a young man who is so happily and well 
married, and who, I understand, has always held a good 
position, should be so afflicted ; but love and marriage, and 
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their attendant consequences, are responsible for a good many 
of our cases, Has this young man, to your knowledge, had 
any disappointment in the way of money affairs? You know, 
in a great many cases, matrimony means a money matter.” 

‘Well, sir, as I suppose you have a right to know it, my 
niece and myself have been greatly deceived in this man, He 
was, as you have heard, in a good position in the brewery. It 
was reported that he had two hundred a year; but on in- 
quiry, I have been informed that he had a hundred and thirty 
pounds a year there. His own family are poor ; and ’tis only 
since he married my niece that I heard this. But Tim, m 
told, never gave a penny of his salary to his father and mother. 
He spent all his earnings on himself ; and would, I believe, 
spend more, if he had it. He furnished his house upon credit, 
which means between a hundred and fifty and two hundred 
pounds, and which, I suppose, I will now have to pay; and 
then he came to me for his wife’s fortune.” 

‘Oh, aye. It had occurred to me that there might, perhaps, 
be something about money on his mind; as he sometimes 
raves in that way. Ah—er—Mrs.—er—” 

“ Mrs. O’Brien, doctor.” 

“Good-day, Mrs. O’Brien. Our patient will, I hope, go on 
nicely ; but it is too soon yet to form a definite opinion of him. 
If you call at any time, or send someone to inquire, I shall be 
glad to let you know how he is progressing.” 

“ Thank you very much, doctor. Good-day, sir.” 

On hearing such an indefinite account of the prospect of 
her nephew-in-law’s recovery, Mrs. O’Brien concluded that it 
_ was useless to be hoping that he would soon come out, and 
settle with his creditors; and so she decided to pay the bills 
herself. 

Having fulfilled her obligation to ner niece, by paying for 
all that had been supplied to the new house, Mrs. O’Brien got 


the following notice— 
“TO LET, 
FURNISHED. 


Apply at Clematis Cottage ”— 


put on two of the front windows of the new house; and after. 
three or four inquiries as to the conditions, a solvent and 
approved person got possession of the furnished house, at 
$50 a year, 
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Before it was let, Mrs. O’Leary, and her aunt’s maid visited 
the place daily, for the purpose of keeping the rooms aired, 
and everything in good order. And though this visit was 
always made in the daytime, yet Nora would think that, even 
then, she heard the raving voice of her insane husband ‘in every 
part of the house. She would think of the night on which he 
left her to go and see her aunt. But she now knew the purport 
of his “important and pressing business,” though he had . 
himself refused to disclose it to her. It was well, she often 
since thought to herself, that her aunt brought her away from 
the hateful house on that occasion ; as if she had remained 
there all that night by herself, she would, she thought, have 
been a corpse in the morning. He promised to be back soon, . 
when they would, he said, go for a walk. She had never seen 
him since ; she should, she surmised, never seen him again ; 
and she was not sorry. No—not a word of regret escaped 
her lips ; no throbbing sensation at the heart ; no sorrow, nor 
even a semblance of sorrow, did her stern features betray, 
either in sympathy with her husband in his affliction, or for 
her own supposed loss thereby. 

The house in which she was to have lived s> happily—ah, 
yes, so happily !— was now let to a tenant by the year ; and 
this fact shut out all thought of Nora’s married lite from her 
memory. She need visit that place of ill-omen, and horrible 
reminiscence, no more. Her short and unhappy married life 
was now to her asa sealed book; or rather, she wished it were 
so. But marriage is not like a seven years’ apprenticeship. 
The master and apprentice can part when the terms of the 
indenture have been completed ; and the indenture is anon 
cancelled, for some certain or sufficient reason, before the 
expiration of the apprenticeship ; but the bond of marriage is 
indissoluble, except by the death of the husband or wife. 

“Whom God unites, let no man put asunder,” is the ir revoc- 
able decree of the matrimonial obligation. 

When Nora walked out, which she seldom did now, she was 
of course acccsted by her friends and acquaintances, ‘and the 
poor, to whem she had been always kind. “I’m very sorry > 
for your trouble, Mrs. Leary, or O’Leary !” was usually the 
burden cf their ‘sympathy. But the sad wife shut her ears 
against this compassionating mockery. She knew that her real 
friends were sincere in thus condoling with her; but she knew 
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too, that a good many of those who offered her their pretended 
sympathy, were mocking her behind her back. To the former, 
Nora briefly expressed her thanks for their condolence ; and 
sometimes only nodded recognition to them, as she passed 
along. But to the poor, the “ grass widow”—as the facetious 
now dubbed Nora—became even kinder and more considerate 
than before her marriage. There was a certain set amongst 
those, whom she called her ‘ pensioners,” and who had, for 
many years—almost as long as Nora could remember—been in 
the habit of calling at her aunt’s house. . 

These poor women were always accompanied by young 
children; and for these Nora reserved her greatest com- 
passion, and all the cast-off clothes, old linen, e’ cetera, 
which she could afford. She often wondered, though, how 
the children could always remain young ; and sometimes felt 
desirous to know if they were still the same children. Before 
her marriage, however, the modesty of maidenhood forbade 
her to encroach upon this nuptial mystery ; but being now one 
of the initiated, she was, she thought, entitled to gratify her 
Curiosity in this respect. And so, one day, Nora interrogated 
‘ a typical pensioner on this point. 

“Mrs. Barrett, you’ve been coming here for years—nearly 
as long as I can remember—and how is it that your children 
are always young? Do they never grow big ?” she asked. 
| “Wisha, God blesh yi, Miss Nora, an’ sind yi childher o’ 
_ yir own, some day !” Mrs. Barrett said, by way of an introduction, 
and assuming a prayerful and conciliating manner, after which 
she proceeded to the main discourse. 

“ Sure I buried poor Johnny Mac, me fusht husbant. He 
died above in the Union—God be good to’im! He got the 
gripes very bad. They lashted ‘im only tree days—poor 
man! He was only twinty-wan whin we married ; but | was 
adale ouldher. An’ thin Father Jurry—God bless ’im an’ spare 
?im !—he put the three childher into the Sleeverue Industhural 
School. An’ thin, igin, Ned Barrett—he’s a tinman be thrade, 
miss, but he didn’t do a sthroke o’ work this many a day, only 
lay me purvide fur him an’ the childher. But he hada fine kit 
whin I met ’im ; an’ he wouldn’t be an ar off wood me antel 
Pd marry ’im. But theys wan thing, miss, he’s a very quite 
man. An’ indeed no wan could uver say they see me wood a 
black eye afther ’im.”’ 
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Nora, who always listened attentively to the tales of the poor, 
put another question: “ And who.e children had you when 
your first children were put into the Industrial School ?” 

“ Wisha, miss, me sisther Jihanna— God help ’er, the crathur! 
She hov ileven of ’em idout a father! Hur husbant, a very 
anisht, dacent man, he broke his leg rowlin’ in a big barrow o’ 
coal into Mrs. Milowney’s yard. An’ indeed she wasn’t the 
oman ti say, he’s five shillin’s nur a half-crown, nur even a pick 
o’ coal, to his poor wife an’ childher, uver since !” 

“ Did the accident cause his death ?” 

“Oh, no, miss. But sure ’tis all the same. He was six 
months ibove in th’ ’ospittle, but the docthors couldn’t make a 
hand o’ the leg. I was-tellin’ ’im Wisha, God help us ! 
miss. I declare to yi a body may is well be merry betimes. 
Sure, is I sez to my man, people ’ill be ould an’ gray soon 
enough.” 

Nora, who had broken in upon the unfinished story, with a 
fit of immoderate laughter—at the thought of “ making a hand 
o’ the leg ”—now apologised to Mrs. Barrett for the impolite 
interruption, and bade her proceed. 

“Well, Miss, is I was sayin’, poor Dinny Donovan is it home 
for the lasht tree year wood his leg a-hangin’ to’im, An’ is I 
was sayin’, af he may go out among a few o’ the dacent nigh- 
bours an’ gether the price iv a crutch, an’ go round an’ purtind 
he losht his leg iboord iv a man-o’-war, ar out in the Crimay, 
an’ learn off a few sthrownkawns* iv a song. I sees ’em goin’ 
around like that; an’ I’m sure they gets a dale o’ money. But 
poor Dinny haven’t the courage—God help us! Wisha, miss— 
I hope you'll eshcuse me fur makin’ so bowld—but what om I 
thinkin’ about, to be callin’ yi ‘miss’ all the time ; an you i 
dacent married lady fur so long! I was goin’ to ashk yi, 
ma’am, if you plaze, is they any iccount fom the masther ?— 
Misther O’Leary I mane. Wisha—God help us !—ma’am, 
you musht feel very lonely afther all! Sure it musht be awful— 
God help us !—to hov anything wrong wood the head! An’ 
him sich a fine dacent respectible gintlemun ! ” 

Although the pensioner was now trenching upon “forbidden 
ground,” yet Nora allowed her to proceed without interrup- 
tion. She had always listened respectfully to these tales of 
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poverty, and sent the suppliants away happy; and though she 
did not want to answer any inquiries about the demented 
husband, still, she would not be angry with this poor woman 
for what was, after all, only the outcome of her respectful 
good-nature. Nora knew too, that herself and her affairs would 
be talked about, whether she would or no; and so she let the 
beggarwoman have her say. But to all such inquiries, the 
afflicted one, either by her absolute silence, or by a curt evasive 
reply, gave her interrogators to understand, that the subject had 
better be dropped. And to get rid of it in the case of the poor 
woman, Nora said: “I’m going to die; and you must pray for 
me, Mrs. Barrett.” 

‘Oh, fie, ma’am—God forbid! You that’s so young, an’ 
sthrong, an’ handsome—God bless an’ spare yi! An’ you that 
was always so good to the poor, that there isn’t the likes o’ yi 
inthe town idin. An’ yirauntie—God bless hur too! Sure, ’tis 
above in the Union I’d be long ago only for ye; an’ me young 
little childher, an’ me poor sick husbant. An’ ’tis a pity any 
throuble should uver come to sich illigant, charitable ladies-— 
God comfort ’em! But the Lord hov His own wise inds fur 
uverything—Glory be to His holy name !” 

While poor Mrs. Barrett had been unfolding herself, the 
housemaid had been upstairs, collecting any disused garments 
she could find, for the favourite pensioner. And having been 
handed this welcome parcel, the loquacious Mrs. Barrett took 
her departure ; pouring out her well-conned benedictions upon 
Nora and her aunt, as she went along. 

When Nora had been informed of her husband’s business 
with her aunt on the fateful evening that O’Leary called 
upon Mrs. O’Brien to ask for his wife’s fortune, the for- 
saken wife resolved that she would never live with the fortune- 
hunter again. And her aunt endorsed Nora’s resolution ; they 
had had enough of O’Leary. He had, they both agreed, 
played them false ; and he wasa bad man! And even if he 
should recover his sanity, and be replaced in his position in 
the brewery, Mrs. O’Brien’s warning to him, “ not to come near 
her house, nor look her niece in the face again,” was, they both 
decided, to be strictly enforced, 

But were they not, if they examined their consciences, as 
culpable as the “ fortune-hunter ?” 

Mrs. O’Brien had done her best, as her niece’s guardian, 
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to get Nora well married ; O’Leary, too, when he thought of 
entering the matrimonial list, wanted to do the best he could,. 
and thought that he was alighting on the right perch, when 
he fell in with the wealthy widow and her lovely young niece. 

It had been a scramble between them; a kind of “ Catch- 
as-can,” in which both had got a bad fall. And Nora had 
made an impartial “ umpire,” until the contest was over. 

She, too, had taken part in a wrestling match, and had got 
worsted in the encounter. She had tried a feint with Love, 
and thought she could fool him ; but of course got foiled, and 
must abide the consequences. Being now disencumbered 
from any tie—except her wedding-rings, and even these were 
put away in a drawer, which she very seldom used—that would 
remind her of her inauspicious marriage, Nora could devote 
more of her thoughts to the happy, happy long ago! Oh! 
how far away it seemed ; and yet how near? Yes; in the 
possibility of a recurrence of these thrice happy days, it was 
as if they had never been—an everlasting barrier lay between— 
the recollection of them was now but the merest day-dream ! 
Yet, in the matter of time, it seemed but yesterday. 

“ But yet, the pity of 
it, Iago !—O, Iago, the pity of it, Iago !” 
“ I do but say what she is :-- 
So delicate with her needle !—An admirable musician ! 


O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear ?-— 
Of so high and plenteous wit and invention !” 


In gracefulness and womanly accomplishments, Nora would 
indeed compare favourably with Desdemona. Though not 
encumbered with the high-sounding accent peculiar to some 
young ladies of her acquaintance, who had been educated 
abroad, but which, in many instances, only served to cover 
grammatical defects, or hide a sterility of ideas, Nora had a 
thorough knowledge of the English language, and could speak 
it appropriately and fluently ; and she also knew some French, 
and a little Irish. It was not, in those days, fashionable to 
converse in the vernacular, but Nora learned a little Irish from 
one or two of her old pensioners ; and, unlike most of the 
young people of her acquaintance, she felt proud in speaking 
what little she knew of the mother tongue, and regretted that 
she had no opportunity of learning more of the Gaelic language. 
First in the dance; sought after for concerts and social parties; 
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Nora had been beloved by her young friends of both sexes ; 
and had indeed been gay and happy, up to the time when 
Felix O'Flanagan made his avowal of love to her. 

And Miss McDonnell’s personal charms were the talk of the 
town. Of medium height, stately in form, and active in her 
deportment, Nora was the admired of the beholders, as she 
walked along. Her hair—a Venetian auburn, long and luxu- 
riant—was (after sixteen) always done up in coils, with an 
incline towards the poll, and abundantly frizzed in front ; and 
on fashionable occasions, when it was adorned with a few 
large sapphires and some suitable flowers, Nora’s hair was the 
wonder and delight of the ball-room, the drawing-room, and 
the concert-hall. A brow that would grace a crown; eyebrows 
and lashes, a light golden brown; eyes of softest blue, brilliant 
as two bright stars, and fascinating as a mother’s first baby ; 
a lovely Grecian nose ; a mouth of moderate expansion, and 
exhaling an odour like eau-de-Cologne ; lips, the colour of ripe 
cherries, and just as nice in appearance; teeth, all intact, white 
as ivory, and even as the keys of a piano; a round chin, 
denoting honesty of purpose, but more indicative of frailty 
than firmness ; superficial cheek-bones ; cheeks, like well- 
grown rosy apples—showing the skill and attention of the 
“ gardener ’—but not so convex; ears of a nice size, and 
unadorned ; a neck like the white swan’s—dignified and erect. 
Her form throughout was of exquisite symmetry ; and she 
had small hands and feet. And her mental worth exceeded 
her personal beauty and accomplishments. 

Nora went to school regularly, from the time when she was 
four years old until she was fifteen, at the local Convent of 
Mercy; and received an excellent education from the good 
Sisters of that community. She possessed a full, rich contralto, 
which she carefully cultivated under an efficient master; and 
she could play well on both violin and piano. And Nora was 
quite a student at reading. Many a heated but agreeable 
debate took place between herself and Felix, and in the course 
of which they passed many happy and profitable winter 
evenings ; and though Felix was himself a fairly good debater, 
yet he almost invariably conceded the advantage to Nora. 

And now having given up all thought of her former gaiety, 
the lonely one became more studious. Had she been so 
inclined, t would now be considered bad taste or indifference, 
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yea, even hard-heartedness, on Nora’s part, if she attempted to 
play or sing; and hence she filled up her spare time by 
reading ; and it was no light literature that Nora read. She 
had been a good deal influenced in her choice of books by 
those literary debates and dialogues which in Felix’s company 
had given her so much pleasure, and the recollection of which 
now filled her imagination like the mocking phantasms of 
happy dreams. Amongst the contents of a large, well-packed 
bookcase, Nora had a copy of Milton’s poetical works, and 
one also of Goldsmith’s ; both of which showed traces of her 
careful study. Some passages in Paradise Lost, which Nora 
thought applicable to her case, were underlined with pencil 
here and there through the work, as also in some of Goldsmith’s 
poems, and which she wrote down with pen and ink in her 
well-filled scrap-book. In the ardour of her imagination, and 
forgetful of the possibility of her thoughts thus disclosed being 
read by others, Nora made comments upon those quotations 
by way of illustrating her own case, By kind permission of her 
aunt (Mrs. O’Brien is, I am glad to say, still alive and well), I 
shall now give a few of those extracts, with some others, from 
Nora’s scrap-book :— | 
‘‘So hand in hand they pass’d, the loveliest pair 
That ever since in love’s embraces met !? 

“Oh ! the day that we went on the wagonette excursion 
to McRooney’s' Bay. Everyone who saw us together, said 
(out loud) that we were like brother and sister; but Felix 
was a little taller, as became the young man. And the darling 
that day gave me my first kiss ! And I said to myself then— 

‘So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 


I could endure—without him, live no life l” 
MILTON. 


‘Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 
And every care resign ; 
And shall we never, never part, 
My life—my all that’s mine?” 
From Zhe Hermit,—GOLDSMITH. 


‘Ah! gentle pair, ye little think how nigh 
Your change approaches, when all those delights 
Wil vanish, and deliver ye to woe !” 

From MILToON’s Faradtse Lost. 


(“And my paradise has been lost, too !”) 
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“ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling and decay— 

And those who prize the paltry things, 
More trifling still than they ! 


Till quite dejected with my scorn, 
He left me to my pride; 
And sought a solitude forlorn, 
In secret, where he died !” 
From Zhe Hermit. —GOLDSMITH. 

“Tim Leary had a better salary. Ah, yes; but look at the 
difference in their age: Felix was nineteen, and Tim twenty- 
eight. And wouldn’t Felix’s salary be increasing? It would; 
and in a year or two, he would have had a better salary than 
that mean fellow, the Bedlamite. But aunt thought nothing 
of Felix: he was too young, and his salary too small. And 
how much salary am I getting now from the madman? Yes; 
and the difference between them !—Oh! the difference 
between them-—like the comparison Hamlet makes between 
his father and uncle—‘ Hyperion to a satyr.’ 

“ But why am I blaming my aunt? and why do I blame 
my husband? when it was all my own doing. And my 
doing has been my undoing. I denied my love to my aunt, 
and hid it from my husband Like Judas, who sold his 
God for thirty pieces of silver, and made the first sacrilegious 
communion, I, too, sold my love for a money consideration, 
and contracted a sacrilegious marriage. And now—God 
help me !—I must suffer.” 


There are also, in various parts of the scrap-book, written — 
compositions, in rhyme and prose, by Nora herself, and of 
which the following is one :— 


FROM NORA TO HER DARLING FELIX. 


‘© Oh, the jewels of his genius, 

And the flashes of his fun !— 

’T was indeed true love between us ; 
But I’ve lost it—I’m undone! 

Oh, my own, my darling Felix ! 
Shall I ever see you more ?-— 

Tis for you my aching heart ticks— 
To its inmost, fondest core ! 

If the cable in the ocean, 
Could but ring the lov’d one home, 

J would give it constant motion— 
I'd keep ringing—till he’d come. 
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But I’m going—Oh, I’m going !— 
To that Land where we shall meet , 
And where, love for love bestowing, 
We can all our dear folks greet !”’ 


Nora and her aunt had no further trouble with O'Leary. 
When the “Chieftain ” was discharged from the lunatic asylum, 
he went back to his old lodgings, at “ Paddy” Hegarty’s. And 
strange to say, in his new-found sanity, all recollection of his 
married life—-eventful though it had been—had faded from 
O’Leary’s memory. | 

Whenever, as is of course customary, any of his male 
friends asked Tim how was his wife, the discharged lunatic 
would reply—“ Time enough, old man !” which, if it related 
to an important event that usually takes place at some certain 
time after a man commits matrimony, seemed intelligible and 
appropriate. But when his friendly interrogator was out of 
hearing, “The O'Leary” would usually soliloquise upon this 
point, and as follows :—‘‘ Some one must have given out that 
I was married ; and they think ’twas on the honeymoon I was 
while I was up there” (in the asylum). 

Nora passed her husband by in the street on a few occasions, 
and knew him; but as she was dressed differently from the 
time when he knew her, and thickly veiled, O’Leary took no 
particular notice of the passing lady. There was no greeting 
or recognition of any kind; and O’Leary and his wife became 
parted for ever. But the “ married bachelor” understood the 
change in his position and pay well enough. His employers 
were now afraid to restore him to his former responsible 
position of first book-keeper, but put him at checking the 
empty casks, and for which duty they agreed to pay him £80 
a year. O’Leary remained in this new position only three 
months, after which he left for America; but the unlucky 
emigrant never reached his destination. Some time previous 
to the arrival of the ship in New York Harbour, the names of 
the passengers were called out ; but Timothy O’Leary did not 
answer to his name. He had been noticed aboard, by some 
of the passengers, immediately before the vessel touched the 
Banks of Newfoundland ; and it was now surmised that he 
must have fallen or jumped overboard unnoticed, in the murky 
fog that prevailed in the vicinity of “the Banks.” The steam- 
ship company brought his trunk, and a few other belongings, 
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back to Queenstown, and had them forwarded to his wife’s 
address at Ballybra; but Nora and her aunt refused to receive 
O’Leary’s returned luggage, which was then retained by the 
Company’s local agent until the dead man’s father came to 
claim it. 

Nora was as regardless and indifferent in the case of her 
husband’s reported death, as she had been of his lunacy. 
Those who knew not of her love secret, expected to see her in 
mourning after the sad event; and those who knew of her 
constancy for Felix O’Flanagan, expected that she would be 
only too glad to proclaim to the world that she was a free 
woman once more—free of that yoke which she had found so 
bitter, and which she had borne so badly; free to let her 
affection run in its true course ; free to tell the object of her 
lifelong love—aye, and before ‘the world—that she was his, 
and his only, now and forever. But no! Nora would not 
repeat her perfidy ; she would sham no more. Away now with 
pretence! Not alone would she not go into mourning for her 
dead husband, but she could not find it in her heart to say, 
“May the Lord have mercy on his soul.” 

Tim O’Flanagan was still lodging at Mrs. O’Brien’s, and 
Mrs. O’Leary was kind and attentive to him. The young 
widow sought every opportunity of conversing with the loved 
one’s brother, and frequently asked Tim if he or his people 
had heard from or of Felix since his first letter. But Tim, 
who felt as unhappy at Felix’s long silence as did Nora herself, 
was sadly compelled to reply in the negative. 

Nora often dreamt of Felix ; sometimes talking loudly, and 
apparently enraptured, in her sleep. So Mary, the housemaid, 
who slept in the next room to Miss McDonnell’s, used to tell 
her young mistress (“as a great secret ”) on the following day. 
And one night (it was supposed to be the night of the day on 
which O’Leary got drowned), Nora dreamt that, as she saw her 
husband’s funeral wending its slow way to the local cemetery, 
Felix O’Flanagan and herself drove in an open carriage to the 
parish church to be married. Felix looked taller and slighter 
than he did when he left for America, and he was beautifully 
dressed, and smiling most benignly ; and herself was attired in 
= the pale blue poplin dress that she wore on the day of the ever- 
memorable wagonette excursion; while her hair was even a 
marvel to herself, so exquisitely was it done up. But it was 
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only an idle dream ; and “Hope deferred, maketh the heart 
sick.” 

The summer of ’76 came round, but it brought no account 
of the absent one ; and Nora, who had been hoping against 
hope, was now becoming despondent. Mrs. O’Brien did all 
she could for her pining niece ; took her to various health 
resorts, and tried to gratify her every desire; but to no purpose. 
The O’ Flanagan family, too, were hopeless of ever again hearing 
from Felix. Judging by the tone of his letter, they concluded 
that he had joined the United States Army, and got killed. 
And in June of this year, ’76, their conjecture proved (so they 
thought) to be a sorrowful reality. 

On the 26th of June, ’76, General Custer and his command 
were annihilated by the Indians, in Montana; and the last 
names on the list of the dead were given down on the news- 
papers, as “ O'Flanagan ” and “ O'Leary.” The O’Flanagan 
family were of course in great grief at the sad news. Nor 
were they desirous of receiving any sympathy from her who 
had jilted their dear dead boy ; made him a wanderer on the face 
of the earth; and who was now lying in a neglected, lonely 
and far-way grave—perhaps mutilated and cremated by the 
Indian savages. Nora was constrained to suffer in silence ; 
and hence felt her grief more poignantly. She would now 
wear black, and mourn the loss of her dead love, whom she 
hoped soon to follow. Yes, there was no more hope from the 
ocean ; her dreams would now be of that better land beyond 
the tomb, 

Nora lingered on until she became almost an apparition in 
black. But the happy consummation was at last accomplished; 
and on the third anniversary of her unlucky wedding-day, the 
heart-broken departed one was laid to rest in a quiet corner of 
the local cemetery. 

And, as Nora and her lover were not to be united in life, 
she would leave it as her last fond injunction, that their names 
should be associated in death. 

A few days before the sad finale, the constant Nora drew, on 
the first page of her scrap-book, a sketch of what she wished 
to be her burial-memorial or headstone; and in a note written 
underneath the sketch, she expressed thanks to her aunt for a 
lifelong kindness and affection. ‘ But,” she added, “I must 
place myself under one more obligation to dear aunt ; and as 
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it is the last one here below, I feelsure that my dying request will 
be carefully attended to. I shall ask my good, loving aunt to 
put a headstone (similar to the above sketch) to my grave; and 
on a marble tablet, to be attached thereto, the following inscrip- 
tion, namely— 


‘SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF FELIX AND NORA.” 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
FELIX JOINS THE ARMY. 


T the expiration of his imprisonment, Felix was again 
allowed to breathe the air of freedom, The click 
of the heavy lock on the outer gate of the Fitchburg 
Penitentiary, was like the music of “ Home, sweet 

Home!” to the discharged prisoner ; and out he went, but 
not to his home—ah! not tohis home. No; but at all events, 
to enjoy the privileges of a free man once more! With Felix, 
it was not—“ Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world !”—but it 
was “ Anywhere, anywhere, out of ‘Cell Ten !’ ” 

Although he had no money when leaving prison, yet he 
somehow succeeded in reaching Boston, where he stayed for 
the rest of the winter, and part of the following spring, but 
where he was still unsuccessful in finding employment. He 
sought enlistment in the Regular Army, he cared not what 
‘branch of the Service, but the would-be recruit was informed 
they were taking none that winter. Ah! why did he not 
remain at the Newport barracks ? was a question he had often 
since asked himself, and which he answered with continual 
self-reproach. He had been well treated in jail—got plain, 
wholesome food, and regular meals. And though he got no 
good-conduct or work money (the prisoners got no money in 
the Fitchburg jail), yet he got a piece of tobacco once a week, 
upon which he could “ luxuriate” for a few days; there was a 
library, from which the prisoners could get books; and the 
town minister gave Sunday evening service, whereat some of 
the well-meaning town folk attended—in order to give edifica- 
tion to the “fallen ones.” And though Felix had had no 
previous experience of jail life, yet he reported the Fitchburg 
Penitentiary as “a good prison.” He was now much worse 
off, in the empty enjoyment of aimless freedom. But patience 
gains its reward—even in this world. Failing to get employ- 
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ment in civil life in Boston, and eking a half-starved existence 
only by going here and there among his friends, Felix again 
tried to enlist ; and after several attempts, and having satisfied 
the authorities as to his fitness for military service, he succeeded 
in joining the United States Cavalry Corps in the early spring 
of ’75. After enlisting, he was, with some others, who joined 
at the same time, sent on to 76, Hudson Street, New York, 
where the recruits were kept until they number ed eighty to a 
hundred, before being sent on active service. And after a few 
weeks’ drill, Felix and seventy-four others were sent on to 
Winnemucca, Nevada, and thence to Camp McDermott, 
Nevada, and Camp Harney, Oregon; and assigned to Troops 
C, F, H, and K, of the First Cavalry, then stationed as 
stated. 

Felix had now a good engagement ; good, inasmuch as he was 
out of all possibility of loafing, hs its unhappy consequences, 
for the long term of five years. He should still have his periods 
of danger and difficulty—the possible risk of war, and the 
inevitable Indian campaign ; climatic disadvantages, and the 
usual casualties, mishaps, and accidents, incident to the life of 
the United States cavalryman. But are not all those things, 
except campaigns and war, incident to the life of the ordinary 
citizen ? 

Soldiers are, as a rule, regularly and well fed; they live in 
sanitary barracks or camps, or in tents in the open air; are 
under strict discipline, which safeguards their health, and 
tends to prolong life ; they wear approved sanitary clothing, 
suitable to the climate wherein they are located, and the con- 
ditions under which they work or move. And barring the 
possibility of being killed by the enemy, is not the soldier’s hope 
of longevity considerably better than that of the civilian ? 

These and many other thoughts occurred to Felix, as he 
airily set out with his brothers-in-arms, for his military desti- 
nation in the wild West. Yes; he need jump the trains no 
more, but should enjoy the novelty of travelling through new 
places—away, far away—at the expense of good old Uncle 
Sam! And the farther he went from civilization (so called), 
and the hateful haunts of his previous unsuccessful experience, 
the better pleased was the new soldier. 

With Hamlet, Felix could truly say—“ Man delights not me, 
nor woman neither ;” and the world of human traffic had 
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ceased to find a place in his thoughts. He had indeed found 
it ‘‘ weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable,” and only fit to be 
inhabited by sycophancy and wealth He would now leave it 
behind him, and with a light heart; the actors and scenes 
with whom and which he had been hitherto acquainted would 
know him no more—for five long years, at all events, 

Though young in years, yet he was old in the world’s 
experience, and knew a good deal of the “ whips and scorns 
of time.” He had seen the “oppressor’s wrong,” in the home 
of his ancestors, in dear old Ireland. In the land of his birth, 
also, he had felt the “ pangs of despised love ;” his first and 
only lesson. How often, too, during those two long years he 
had been in the States, when asking for employment—in the 
abrupt reply: “We don’t need help just now ;” or in the 
inconsiderate rudeness : “I don’t want fellows like you hanging 
round here !”—had he not known the “proud man’s con- 
tumely ?”—aye, and the vulgar woman’s disdain! But he 
could not understand what Shakespeare meant by the “ law’s 
delay ;” because Felix had found the law “ short, sharp, and 
decisive.” To be arrested, tried, sentenced, and imprisoned, 
all on the same day, ought, the innocert victim thought, be 
nimble-footed enough for Russia—or even for Ireland. But— 
“ Let the dead past bury its dead” —Felix felt that he could 
now forgive his enemies ; and he needed no friends. 

The seventy-five recruits had a happy time on the journe 
from New York to Winnemucca. They were provided wit 
seven days’ rations, which meant a large supply of cooked 
provisions and drink; their ages ranged from nineteen to 
twenty-five ; they were of various nationalities, but mostly 
Europeans ; of different sizes, and varying temperaments. 
But they had all equally good appetites; and having been, 
almost all of them, badly boarded before enlisting, they were 
more voracious at meal-times than if they had been always 
well fed. And away they sped, swiftly and safely, through 
several States: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, and on through Nevada, 
to Winnemucca—across almost the whole breadth of the 
western continent. i 

In depicting the horrors of the woods and wilds of the 
western and remote parts of North America, in his beautiful 
poem, The Deserted Village, Goldsmith says— 
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“ Those blazing suns that dart a downward ray, 
And fiercely shed intolerable day— 
Those matted woods where birds forget to sing, 
But silent bats in drowsy cluster cling— 
Those poisonous fields with rank luxuriance crown’d, 
Where the dark scorpion gathers death around— 
Where at each step the stranger fears to wake 
The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake-— 
Where crouching tigers wait their hapless prey, 
And savage men more murderous still than they.” 


Felix and his party left New York onthe 20th of May,and the 
weather was warm enough in the various trains (they had to 
change trains several times ez route), as they went along; but 
Felix was now pretty well climatized, and would have suffered 
no inconvenience from the weather, had it been much warmer. 
And though it is true that a good many of the woods, forests, 
and prairie lands, by and through which the trains passed, 
were in many respects typical of the above quotation, yet 
Felix saw none of the birds, serpents, or murderous wild beasts, 
mentioned by Goldsmith. But, while passing through Nebraska 
and Wyoming, he saw, for the first time, some North American 
Indians, who are, no doubt, the “savage men” to whom Gold- 
smith refers in his poem. And, alas, too truly does he describe 
them, when he says— 


“ And savage men more murderous still than they !” 


The history of the Red Indians has been identified with 
the colonization of several States and Territories under the 
dominion of the United States Government, and the opening 
up and extension of their civilization. The Indian savage of 
America has always looked upon the white man as the robber 
of his ancient and hereditary rights. He has, since pre- 
Columbian times, claimed, and still maintains, that he is the 
rightful owner of the whole length and breadth of the vast 
American continent—by “Intuitive Title from the Good Spirit,” 
as well as by “The Unwritten Law of Entail, by Hereditary 
Right ”’—and considers the incursion of the white man, be he 
Yankee, European, or from what other continent or place 
soever, as the usurpation of the inalienable privilege of the 
ancient and brave Red Indian men, the aborigines and “ un- 
doubted owners” of the western continent. 

Though'his hunting ground is becoming more confined, and 
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his power continually decreasing, yet he has, on many occa- 
sions, proved to those who became his victims that he was 
more murderous than all the wild beasts, snakes, and insects to 
be met with in America. And though, through the exigencies 
of modern civilization, the Indians have been driven back, and 
out, and in, now hither, now thither, until their territory has 
become smaller, and their numbers fewer, yet the warpath is 
even still too often familiarized with their hereditary ferocity. 
They still delight in the possession of the white man’s scalp, and 
the “ warrior’s” tomahawk is as dangerous as ever. Nor isthe 
tomahawk the Indian’s only weapon of warfare and attack. 
The cunning white man, who is always getting ahead of those 
poor savages, exchanges rifles—sometimes semi-disused and 
obsolete, as well as good modern ones—with the Indians for 
the skins of various animals; and, it may be assumed, fares 
well in the barter. 

Besides a great many other strange things that were 
apparent to Felix’s view, as the train passed along, he saw in 
the two last-mentioned States—and for the first time, also— 
the buffalo, deer, antelope, wolf, and prairie-dog. But though 
Felix was aware of the danger of encountering various wild 
animals, as also snakes and scorpions, the red men were, he 
was informed, his most dangerous enemies, his prospective 
foemen. The only blot on the fair fame of American civiliza- 
tion, these untamable savages must be kept in check. Too 
often had road and trail, hill and dale, mountain and valley, 
been strewn with the dead and mutilated bodies of their 
victims. Whether in the settlements or in the open prairie, 
many atime had large areas of the plains of some of the North- 
Western and Western States been bleached with the white 
man’s bones ; the Indians always celebrating their murderous 
barbarity in triumphant revelry. 

True to the humanizing influence of her sensitive civilization, 
and the benign teaching of her just laws, the generous rule of 
the great American Republic, if sometimes necessarily firm, 
has always leaned to mercy’s side, when directed towards and 
exercised upon those benighted beings. The Indians have 
reservations still allotted and preserved to them, and where 
they are protected against further encroachments from any 
quarter ; their recognised rights are respected ; and there are 
institutions where their children are taught and carefully looked 
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after by the United States Government, with the object of 
making the young generations of Indians civilised and useful 
citizens of their native country. And these worthy efforts of a 
wiseand beneficent administration have, ina great measure, been 
successful. But those Indians who grow up after the ancient 
manner of their race, are still outside the pale of civilization ; 
indifferent to the requirements and usages of law and order, 
and on occasion as dangerous as ever in their primitive savagery. 

At the time when these recruits were sent on to join the 
first cavalry, the gold fever had just started on the Black Hills, 
Dakota; and in view of this report, the inhabitants of the 
towns and cities along the route through which the cavalry 
recruits passed were in a high state of excitement, in their 
desire to get to the new Eldorado. But the Indians would not 
allow the miners to hunt for gold in that region ; and those 
intended prospectors who saw the cavalry contingent passing 
along by the train, were hopeful that these soldiers were going 
to fight the Indians, make the way clear for those who wanted 
to try their fortune in the new goldfields, and protect the 
miners from Indian hostility and molestation. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
SUBDUING THE INDIANS. 


IVE feet eight in height; one hundred and fifty pounds 
in weight ; broad, square shoulders ; full, strong chest ; 
light blue eyes, of quick, eagle gaze ; a small mouth, 
which enclosed thirty-two sound, even, middle-sized 

teeth; healthy, red lips, of moderate thickness; long, regular 
features ; a straight, sharp-pointed nose ; prominent, intellectual 
forehead ; fair hair,and dark brown eyebrows; dark eyelashes ; 
fair,abundant, and carefully-kept moustache ; small ears, hands 
and feet ; bones, hard as steel, and muscles, strong and tough as 
hickory ; head erect ; dignified bearing ; lithe and active in his 
deportment ; blithe and genial in his disposition ; with no family 
care or anxiety, and now in his twenty-second year, Felix was no 
mean specimen of the modern cavalier. And whenever, in the 
course of duty, he chanced into the throng of civil life, in one 
of the western cities, his pleasing physique, and easy military 
bearing, attracted the admiring gaze of not a few of the 
maidens of fashion. 

When he had acquired a thorough mastery of all the details 
of cavalry routine, Felix settled down to camp life like an old 
soldier. And though, accustomed as they had been to civil 
life in busy centres, the dreary monotony of that far-away 
region—remote from civilization and the world’s throng—was, 
when the novelty of travelling, and the entertaining variety of 
new landscapes, had passed away, decidedly irksome to some 
of his comrades, yet Felix felt very happy in his new sphere. 

In the quiet happiness of camp life, or roughing it in the 
campaign—in the excessive heat of summer, or the intense 
cold of winter—whether enjoying the benefit of full rations, 
Or subsisting upon eight ounces of rice a day, to keep body 
and soul together, Felix was always equal to the occasion. 

He often compared the immensity of nature, as seen in 
mountain, lake, and river, in various parts of the vast American 
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continent, with the miniature panoramas, as exhibited in unpre- 
lending, yet beautiful Erin. He often thought, as he lay on 
the wet grass at night, in his full riding uniform, and with his 
saddle for a pillow, while the cruel blizzard sped by in its 
blinding fury, or the life-destroying tornado raged and tore 
along, how considerately gentle were the elements, in their 
quiet playfulness, in his own beloved isle. And though the 
reminiscences of home .and family were constantly recurring 
to him, and the image of her, the loved lost one, was ever 
present in his memory, yet Felix experienced no pang of 
regret for the past; he liked this roving military life, with all 
its vicissitudes. 

Though of a naturally quiet disposition, yet Felix was fearless 
as a lion in the necessity of action, and his bravery was 
conspicuously and advantageously displayed whenever and 
wherever the exigency of the situation called it forth. 

In the early part of his military career, Felix enjoyed a season 
of happy peacefulness. He got an ample supply of good 
rations regularly ; kept good hours in lying and rising ; shaved 
himself daily; groomed his horse; went through the usual 
formula in riding and drill, and found his life pleasant 
and happy. 

Being now proficient in riding and drill, he required only a 
little daily exercise to keep himself in practice. And while 
some of his fellow-recruits were still poor horsemen, and 
inefficient as soldiers, the young Irishman used to train a horse 
or two daily, in addition to his other duties. 

Felix had now made the acquaintance of some of the 
red men. 

When not on the warpath, the Indians were peaceably 
disposed, and even friendly towards the white man; and this 
good feeling was willingly reciprocated by the United States 
troops. And when our hero had been about six months at 
Camp Harney, as many as two hundred Indians of the Piute 
tribe used to be around the camp almost every day. 

Felix used to exchange civilities with fifteen or twenty of the 
young bucks, and became very friendly with them. He used to 
ride their ponies; run races with them, and wrestle back-holdé 
and on horse-back, with some of the hardiest and most agile 
amongst them. He also acquired a knowledge of their dialect, 
and could converse intelligibly with them. 
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After deviating from the total-abstinence principle, Felix 
occasionally indulged in alcoholic stimulants ; and though the 
sutler at Camp Harney charged twenty-five cents a drink—a 
glass, or thereabouts—for whiskey, when Felix would buy a 
drink of that precious beverage for himself, he would also 
purchase an additional quantity, which he would bring away 
stealthily in a bottle, for one or two of his Piute favourites. 
The Indians relished the whiskey, which they called fire-water, 
immensely ; and those who looked cn while their more fortu- 
nate fellows offered the chance libation to the internal god, 
showed a great desire to become better acquainted with the 
“good soldier of the Great Father at Washington,” in the hope 
that they might, in turn, get some of the fiery spirit, and make 
their sacrifice. : 

Being himself of a roving disposition, Felix was at first 
much taken with the nomadic life of the Indians, and was at 
one time, he said, strongly tempted to join the Piute tribe. 
Their territory, the Malheur Reservation, was situate about 
forty-five miles from Camp Harney, but as there were then no 
settlers in the intervening country, the Indians roamed around 
at will; and if a friendly white man wanted to intermarry 
with them, he could do so on easy terms. He became an 
eligible and successful suitor for the hand of his favourite from 
amongst the Indian maidens, on presenting the bride’s father 
with two or three useful or approved ponies. The unwedded 
Indian girls are so subservient to paternal authority, and so 
docile to the blandishments of the bridegroom, that their own 
consent is readily vouchsafed upon those occasions. And if 
the newly-married man was well off, the young squaw’s father 
and the rest of the family would comeand live with him. But 
there was no Venus among the Indian maidens, who possessed 
any charms for Felix ; and after the novel impressions of his 
first acquaintance with some of the young bucks, had worn 
themselves out, Felix took less interest in the Indians—in the 
way of friendship. In fact, when, through any apparent cause, 
or for some occult reason, these savages became hostile, their 
former social intercourse with the white man was all forgotten; 
and taking the “bad man’s” scalp, was the only intercourse’ 
they would now be willing to hold with him. 

Felix was at Camp Harney, but had not yet been called out 
to do battle against his friends the Indians, when, in June, ’76, 
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Custer and his command were all killed, on the Little Big 
Horn River, Montana. 

General Custer had, it was said, through an overweening ambi- 
tion, made a tactical mistake. He had previously divided his 
forces with Major Reno, each taking command of four troops 
of cavalry, and going in different directions, in pursuit of the 
Indians ; and on finding the enemy, both forces should effect 
a junction. General Custer espied the Indians; but instead 
of notifying the Major, and waiting to be reinforced, the 
General undertook the attack with his own command, and 
with the result stated. While pursuing the enemy, Custer 
and his men rode into a ravine, which was situate a mile from 
the river, on the western side; and when the Government 
troops had gone some distance into the cañon, the Indians, 
who had been ambushed in the brush at toth sides, fell upon 
them, man and horse, and annihilated Custer and his command ; 
and the fact that the authorities at Washington did not send 
on a sufficient punitive force against the victors, for that 
cruel massacre, did not tend to lessen the power of those 
savages for evil, or make them less dreaded by the scattered 
forces that were trying to keep the wild fellows in check. 

In May of the following year (’77) Chief Joseph and his tribe, 
the Nez Perces, whose reservation is in the north-western part 
of the State of Idaho, killed some citizens who had signed a 
petition to their representative at Washington, requesting to 
have the Wallaina Valley taken away from the Indians, and 
given over to the petitioners. And knowing that the State 
would avenge these murders and punish the offenders, the 
whole tribe became hostile; five hundred of the Nez Perces 
Indians went on the warpath, and allof them good fighters. 
Some Government troops of the First Cavalry, Fourth Artillery, 
Twelfth and Twenty-first Infantry, took the field against 
Joseph and his braves ; and the first of the combined forces 
ordered to the seat of trouble, were Troops F and H of the 
cavalry. Both these companies rode hard for a day and night, 
in order, as they hoped, to surprise the Indians in the early 
morning. The “preliminary canter” was gone through 
according to arrangement ; but the ‘real race” was not so 
satisfactory. 

Reaching the expected point of attack at dawn, which, in 
the beginning of May, was very early, the officers and some of 
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the men dismounted, and started afoot up a cañon, to where the 
Indians were supposed to be. But the red men were not to 
be caught napping—they knew of, or had anticipated, the 
enemy’s plans—and when the dismounted troops had gone a 
short distance into the gulch, the wily Nez Perces opened 
fire on them from the bluff at both sides, and drove them back 
very quickly to their horses. 

Seeing their comrades fast retreating, the men left behind 
holding the horses became terrified, and the horses, too, got 
frightened. Those who did not get killed or badly wounded, 
and who were able to run back to their horses, remounted ; 
and those who were left of Troops F and H, following the lead 
of their commanders, rode quickly to Mount Idaho, which was 
ten miles from the scene of the skirmish, and where the main 
body of the forces were awaiting the return of, or some news 
from, those who were intended to form the reconnoitring party. 
And the senior officer of the joint command was, thanks to the 
swiftness of his horse, the first to arrive at the post of safety. 

This hero was tried twice for what was considered his 
abortive and cowardly action, but got out cf punishment or 
blame, on the plea that there were too many new soldiers in 
his command, and that they ran away at the commencement 
of the fight. They were certainly outmanceuvred, but that was 
not the men’s fault, nor did they all run away ; because, short 
and decisive though the fight was, a good many of the poor 
fellows got killed. When they found that the Indians were 
attacking them, the troops in the cafion used their carbines as 
often and quickly as they could; but they only fired into 
vacancy, as the Indians were safely ensconced, and the bullets 
of the Government soldiers were ineffective against them. 
And seeing the futility—and part of the fatality—of his foolish 
onslaught upon the Indians, Captain A——succeeded in 
effecting a well-ordered retreat, so far as himself was concerned. 

Thirty-four brave youths, of various nationalities, and from 
far-away homes, found their last sad resting-place in that 
lonely cañon ; and twenty-four of the number were of the 
seventy-four recruits who left New York with Felix O’Flanagan 
two years previously. 

Those unhappy soldiers who were not killed, but badly 
wounded, by the bullets of the Indians, and unable to escape, 
were of course soon finished off by their cruel foemen. The 
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dead and wounded were forgotten by their fast-retreating 
comrades, and left to the “tender mercies” of the victorious 
savages—for “‘sepulture and attention.” The latter consider- 
ation was joyfully accorded to the fallen foe by the “ brave 
Red Indian men,’ and with a vengeance. Whenever animation 
appeared in the prostrate form of the unfortunate soldier, the 
exulting red men quickly clubbed it out of him; they then 
took his scalp, and held a war-dance after the operation ; they 
next disjointed and dismembered their victim; after which 
they handed the trunk to the squaws and non-combatant 
members of the tribe, for further mutilation. __ 

The combined forces in this campaign were in command of 
General R——, who, on seeing the retreating remnant of the 
reconnoitring party arriving in such disorder, questioned his 
subordinates as to the cause of the disaster.: The gallant 
Captain, to be sure, put the best complexion he could upon 
his story. He reported that the enemy was largely in evidence; 
but being ambushed, could not be perceived by him (the senior 
joint-commander) nor his troops; that, if they had stood the 
fire of those d——d Indians any longer, they would have been 
annihilated ; and that, as most of the men in his command, 
being young, new fellows, had run away, there was no use in 
him (the Captain) trying to fight thousands of Indians single- 
handed. 

General ,R—— now decided to take the field himself, and 
pursue and engage those Indians, with all his forces; and in 
a few days after the aforesaid skirmish, the Government troops | 
came upon Chief Joseph and his warriors. 

Knowing that the troops who had escaped from the slaughter, 
would come back reinforced, and resume hostilities, the Nez 
Perces, after their late victory, decamped from that battle 
ground, and continued on the march, until again overtaken 
and attacked. | 

The North American Indians are said to be the bravest 
savages in the world. They are excellent horsemen ; and by 
their oft-repeated hostilities, in what they claim to be the 
defence of their just rights, have acquired considerable skill 
in skirmishing and guerilla warfare. They know the topo- 
graphy of the country for hundreds of miles around each 
reservation—forest and wilderness, cañon and bluff; coppice 
and rock; mountain, lake and river—and it is this peculiar 
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knowledge that has sometimes enabled these hardy savages to 
defeat a superior force of the United States troops. Their 
sense of hearing is said to be very acute ; so much so, indeed, that 
it is believed, by those who have closely studied their habits, that 
an Indian warrior can, by putting one ear to the ground, hear 
the hoof-beats of a horse a mile off. And their sight is also 
keen. 

The scene of the next fight was on a fairly open plain, on 
the western bank of the Clear Water, a river that runs through 
the Nez Perces Reservation. On perceiving the Indians, the 
artillery troops, who were in the front position, opened fire on 
the enemy, while all the forces kept advancing. , Seeing some 
balls flying along in their direction, and observing the enemy 
marching towards them, Chief Joseph arranged his warriors 
in line of battle. It was not ascertained whether the shells 
killed any of the Indians ; but when the Government forces 
advanced closer to the Indians, the cavalry troops did most 
of the work. 

In this engagement there was, at first, some desultory firing 
on both sides, but it became more fixed and deadly as the 
fight proceeded. The Indians were present in large numbers, 
and, except for the field-pieces, of which they had none, were 
quite as well equipped as the Government troops. After six 
hours’ hard fighting, in which there were heavy losses on both 
sides, the Indians retreated across the river ; and to frustrate 
the enemy’s plans, the retreating red men cut adrift the little 
ferry which had been used for public conveyance. 

General R——did not seek nor desire retaliation from these 
Indians for any previous action of theirs ; on the contrary, he was 
desirous of making peace with them, but, of course, on con- 
dition that they should lay down their arms, and promise not 
to interfere in future with any of the settlers in the vicinity of 
their reservation; and accordingly, when the Indians had 
encamped on the opposite bank of the river, the General raised 
the American flag, indicating his desire for a truce. Chief 
Joseph signalled his assent by hoisting the Nez Perces standard, 
ared blanket. Thetrucelasted forthree days, after which Joseph 
and his party again decamped; and seeing that the Indians 
showed no desire for peace, the General resolved to follow them. 
_ Before starting on this campaign, he thought that, with the 
comparatively large force in his command, he would be able 
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to subdue the Nez Perces, and make them sue for peace after 
the first fixed fight ; and hence, he had brought supplies only 
sufficient to last his troops for about a week. These were fast 
running out, and he must await a further supply of rations, 
ammunition, and a large number of pack mules, for transport. 
And having obtained these necessaries, which occupied six 
days, General R , with his command, again started in 
pursuit of the Indians. 

[In crossing the Clear Water, from where they had been 
encamped, while awaiting supplies, the General and his party 
had to swim their horses and mules, and go over in canoes 
themselves. | 

And now for a long and arduous march—in a miniature 
sense—almost as difficult as Napoleon’s march across the Alps, 
Five days’ march over the Lolo trail—one of the longest and 
most difficult trails on the Rocky Mountains—men and horses, 
compelled to go in single file for the whole five days; forty 
pioneers ahead, at various points, cutting and clearing away old 
dead trees and other natural debris, to make the track passable. 

After getting over this rough journey, the troops were some 
weeks on the march before they again got in touch with the 
enemy. From inquiry, as he went along, and judging by the 
trampled grass, in various parts of the prairie, where the 
Indians had encamped, the General knew he was on the trail 
of the Indians ; but it was not until they got to Bighole River, 
Montana, that the pursuing forces caught up with the retreat- 
ing Indians. Espying them a long way off, as they were 
passing over a hill, the General arranged his order of march, 
so that his troops should bivouac at a convenient distance from 
the enemy’s encampment—contemplating an early morning’ 
callon his friend Chief Joseph. And according to this arrange- 
ment, at 4 a.m., on August 24th, General R and his com- 
mand surprised the Nez Perces while they were yet asleep. 
The Government troops opened fire, from all sides, on the 
slumbering Indians ; and killed one hundred and nine men, — 
women and children. 

Considering this a fair morning’s work, and sufficient punish- 
ment or retaliation upon the enemy, for the present, and wishing 
to secure some booty, while it was yet early, the General’s 
forces ceased firing, captured all the visible stock in and 
around the enemy’s encampment, and retired in marching order, 
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But the disconcerted warriors would have their revenge, and 
soon, Ere the “ wide-awake” General and his “ early boys ” 
had driven the captured stock far from the scene of slaughter, 
the aroused and enraged red men went in pursuit of the 
victors, gave them battle, recaptured their stock, killed four 
officers and thirty-five men, wounded three officers and twenty- 
eight men, and got away through the Bitter Root Valley and 
Mountains. | 

After burying their dead, and arranging easy transport for 
the wounded, the surviving troops left the scene of this engage- 
ment, and again went in pursuit of the Indians. And in a few 
days after their last execution, the Indians returned the 
General’s morning call, by a surprise visit at Rock Creek— 
near the Montana stage road—at three o’clock one fine morning 
in the beginning of September. Chief Joseph and his bucks 
captured three hundred pack mules, belonging to the Govern- 
ment troops ; and would have taken the horses too, had they 
not been chained and hobbled to the picket line, and it would 
occupy too much time to undo the shackles. | 

When the General and his troops turned out, and found all 
their pack mules gone, they were of course exasperated. 
They made a hasty meal, and again started in hot pursuit after 
the Indians—to Mary’s Lake, through Bridger’s Gap, over the 
Rocky Mountains, and on to the National Park. 

In about a month after their arrival here, and while still 
pursuing the enemy, General R was informed that General 
, who, with another command, had been laying in wait 
for the hostile Indians, had encountered them at the foot of 
the Bear’s Paw Mountains, and put a period to Chief Joseph’s 
campaign. After making this last brave stand for conquest, 
the redoubtable Indians were compelled to yield to the in- 
evitable. It was a complete rout. Chief Joseph and most of 
his warriors got away, and joined Sitting Bull; and the rest 
of his dependents were captured, and taken to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 

From Judith Basin, General _R——’s command, in which 
Felix O’Flanagan served during this campaign, was split up. 
The Artillery and Infantry were sent by steamer down the 
Missouri river to Omaha, whence they travelled by the Union 
Pacific Railroad to San Francisco ; and the Cavalry returned 
overland, with a lot of played-out, sore-backed horses. 
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A good many of the noble chargers that had done willing 
service in the Nez Perces campaign—over hill and dale, moun- 
tain and trail; through the tangled thicket and the open 
prairie—often, like their riders, the whole day without food— 
were now worn out and voted out of service. With heavy 
hearts, and long-drawn sighs, half the cavalrymen of this 
command were forced to part with their good old companions 
of thousands of weary miles. And not a few felt the hot tears 
streaming down their cheeks; tears of gratitude to the speech- 
less friend, that had shared with his rider the toil and anxiety 
of a long campaign, and borne him safely through many a 
narrow pass and scene of danger. But the field is fought ; 
their part is done. And though friendly hands should still 
attend them, even in their wretchedness, yet they will express 
many a snort of regret for the loss of their well-known masters. 
But in one respect, the poor brutes will be better off than their 
late masters. They can rest their weary bones for the remainder 
of their days, if their recuperative powers will not allow them 
to regain their CEPR energy, and again fit them for active 
service. 

Fully half the horses that had been used in this campaign, 
were left behind at Fort Ellis ; the dismounted men having 
to foot it all the way home to Camp Harney. And Felix 
O’F lanagan was among the unlucky ones; his horse, a mustang, 
having dropped dead, from sheer exhaustion, just as the troops 
were nearing Fort Ellis. Though vicious, yet he was a good 
one; and it was through no neglect, or want of attention, that 
he died. No matter how hungry or worn out Felix himself 
felt, after the heat of the day or the brunt of the battle, the 
mustang was sure to receive his first care, 

These troops had a rough time during this long campaign, 
which lasted for five of the hottest months of the year; and 
were, at the termination of hostilities, a hard-looking crowd— 
dirty ‘and ragged. Their clothes, even to their soft hats, were 
stitched and patched, to keep them together. And their beards 
and hair were, during all that time, left carefully untouched, 
and allowed to luxuriate at nature’s pleasure. | 

During part of the summer, the heat rose to 108, 110, and 
up to 120, in the shade. And in this excessive heat, even 
without being intensified by hard riding, or the excited activity 
of the fight, the men could wring perspiration from their shirts 
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at any hour of the day. And their bivouac did not always 
afford them relief from the extreme toil of the day ; because 
the heat during the short nights, was almost as oppressive as 
it was in the daytime. 

Many a night, after riding forty or fifty miles during the day, 
over rough undulating ground, and many hard obstacles, Felix 
would lie on his blanket, spread out on the prairie-grass, and 
for the few hours of his supposed rest pass the time sleep- 
lessly—gazing at the stars, and listening to the jarring notes 
of the mocking bird, the constant barking of the squirrel, the 
dismal howling of distant wolves, the hissing of the grass- 
serpents, or the croaking of the bull-frogs.. No food, nor any 
way of cooking it; not even a drink of water to cool his 
parched lips Make no fire; light no matches; no loud talking. 
In wet as well as in fair weather, his saddle, gun, sabre, and 
pistol, on which to rest his head, and to ensure the safe custody 
of his accoutrements. They would encamp thus at nine or ten 
o'clock at night, and again be up and away, often while it was 
yet dark, and ride fifteen or twenty miles ere the rising sun 
again illumined the horizon. 

The troops got no pay while in the field; and would have 
had no way of laying it out, if they had had the money. And 
though some of the men murmured at their lot, others were 
satished if they got enough food to keep body and soul 
together, and the solace of a smoke or chew of tobacco, 
occasionally, to raise their drooping spirits. 

Felix was trumpeter for the whole time, and consequently 
always in the forefront of danger ; and though he was for- 
tunate enough to escape, yet rive of his fellow-trumpeters were 
killed in action. 

After a long march from Fort Ellis, through a good portion 
of Montana; hundreds of miles, south and west, through 
Idaho; and on through the south-eastern part of Oregon, to 
Camp Harney; in all, from nine hundred to a thousand miles; 
and making, for Felix, a tramp of over twenty miles a day— 
the marching party arrived at their destination on the 29th of 
November And hence, this campaign occupied nearly seven 
months; during which time, it was reckoned, the troops 
that left Camp Harney in the beginning of May, travelled fully 
four thousand miles. 

While marching from Fort Ellis to Camp Harney, the 
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returning troops got a full supply of all the usual provisions 
every day. They passed through, and rested at various towns 
and settlements ex route; and having now received some of 
their long-deferred pay, the marching party had a good time 
at Boise City, Idaho. 

And now, a truce with the Indians, until the mustang’s fodder 
is green again. Though Felix shall often, during this interval 
-of happy peace, see and feel the blinding snow-storm, and 
listen to the howling wind passing along.from the desert—as 
he sits before the blazing pine-log, and recounts many a stirring 
incident of the campaign ; yet he shall not, he hopes, hear the 
howling of the murderous savages, nor. the whiz and whistle 
of their bullets, until the fine weather makes the prairie meadow 
smile once more. 

When setting out upon this campaign, Felix was not encum- 
~ bered with adipose tissue or superfluous flesh; and yet he was 
twenty pounds a lighter man when he got back to camp. But 
the regular rations, and long rest, will enable him to regain his 
former weight and strength; and he shall, should the neces- 
sity arise,and Uncle Sam, in his wise administration, ordain it, 
be in excellent health and spirits for the next campaign, 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 
TIM WRITES AGAIN. 


FTER Denny O’Flanagan’s brave and successful attack 
on the sheriff’s levying-party, in defence of his 
mother’s honour and liberty, his people and himself, 

| doubting the promise of the local police-sergeant— 

that there would be no prosecution—concluded that it would 
be safer for Denny to avoid the chance of the law ; and so he 
made a speedy exit from the country, and emigrated to the 

States. And though he had no friends there, yet his respect- 

able appearance, and intelligent address, enabled him to obtain 

employment in the counting-house of a large dry goods 

(drapery) store in Chicago, where, by his assiduity, he soon 

gained the confidence of his employers ; and after two years, 

he was promoted to the highest position in the establishment; 
and after five years in this employment, he had saved enough 
money wherewith to start business in a small way for himself. 

His success as a merchant, was proportionately greater than 

what he had achieved as an employee ; and after five years’ 

trading, he decided to pay a visit to his family at home—leaving 
his business in charge of a confidential man in his employ- 
ment. 

On his return to Brookvale, he was informed that the grabber 
of his father’s farm, had just been sold out by sheriff’s auction; 
and that Hardy himself, with his wife and daughter (the rest 
of the tribe were dead and gone), had been evicted for non- 
payment of the annual instalments due upon his farm, and 
which had been three years in arrears. 

Being a keen business man, and of ready resource, the Irish- 
American at once decided that he would seize the opportunity 
of acquiring this farm, whereon was situate the once happy 
home of his ancestors, and restore the old homestead, with 
the large increase of land, to his evicted father ; and having 
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communicated with the officials of the Landed Estates Court, 
paid the arrears, and a further year’s instalment in advance, 
and given satisfactory bank reference as to his solvency, he 
obtained a legal transfer of the property, which the good son 
handed over to his grateful father. And as the old cottage 
had gone out of repair, and the larger residence, in which 
Hardy had lived, was considered more appropriate to the 
increased size of the holding, Denny O’Flanagan got this 
suitably renovated, and herein his aged father, and the other 
surviving members of his family, lived in comfort and happi- 
ness thereafter. And having accomplished this happy result, 
the filial son and good brother returned to his adopted home 
and business, in Chicago. 

About four months after the death of Mrs.O’Leary,a young . 
man named Michael Murphy, a sergeant in the United States 
Cavalry, and a native of Brookvale, came home on a six 
months’ furlough, and brought a letter from Felix O’Flanagan 
to his father, which indeed came as a glad surprise to the 
previously disconsolate O’Flanagans, who had mourned Felix 
as dead ; but, sad to relate, his poor mother was now outside 
the domain of earthly consolation. Like his lady-love, Felix’s 
mother, too, died of a broken heart, begotten of hope deferred 
and the sad news of the son’s reported death. On receipt of 
Felix’s letter, the father sent it on to Tim, who wrote the 
following reply :— 

Clematis Cottage, 
Ballybra, Ireland, 
January 27th, 1878. 


My Dearly Beloved Brother, Felix, 


Your welcome and long-expected letter of the 29th Novem- 
ber, came to hand per Michael Murphy, of Coolraddy (now a 
sergeant in the United States Cavalry); and I need not say 
how overjoyed we all were on hearing from you again. 
Why, my brother dear, we had mourned you as dead. Poor 
mother gave a sovereign to Father Barry (the new P.P.), to 
say Masses for the soul of her darling son, Felix ; and before 
she bade us her last fond adieu, she gave Father O’Mahony 
(the curate) that £5 (your first month’s wages in the States) 
that you sent her from Melrose, for the same “holy and 
wholesome” intention ; and hence, if your poor soul has not 
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been ransomed from the tormenting flames of Purgatory, and 
is not now singing hallelujahs up above, it is not owing to any 
want of good intentions on poor mother’s part. I hope that 
she is herself now enjoying the beatitude of our good Creator, 
in the kingdom of His glory ; for, as you know, Felix, she was 
good, in every sense of the word. 

She died on the 31st of December, and was buried on the 
2nd of January. You will remember, she got a bad turn when 
we were evicted from the old place, and never got the better 
of it; and the report (false, I am glad to know) of your having 
been killed in the Custer massacre, hastened her death. I 
hope that she will intercede for us, Felix ; as I am sure dear 
mother is now in heaven. 

She had a very large funeral; the neighbours, as well as 
ourselves and friends, showing her every mark of respect. It 
was indeed a remarkable contrast to the funeral of poor Nora 
McDonnell (Mrs. O’ Leary), which took place on the roth of last 
September—the third anniversary of her unhappy marriage— 
and which was made up of the hearse and two carriages. Her 
aunt occupied one of the carriages, and your brother Tim the 
other, Lodging at the aunt’s, I could not, of course, absent 
myself on the sad occasion ; but when I remembered past 
events, I could not (May God forgive me !) give the old lady 
my sincerest condolence in her bereavement. With poor 
Nora it was a sad, sad business. 

Death has been busy in Brookvale since you left, Felix; a 
good many, young and old, having gone the way of all flesh. 
Our local bard, too—poor man !—has gone to his rest, and is, 
I hope, now singing songs of his own “ manufacture” in 
heaven’s eternal choir. He was the soul of wit, humour, 
poetry, and patriotism ; and it will, 1 fear, be many a day ere 
we shall have a man like Jerry O’Keeffe in Brookvale again. 

In the matter of verse-making, Jerry had some imitators, 
but their efforts were poor, when compared with O’Keeffe’s 
poetry. William O'Sullivan (sister Kate’s husband) does a 
little in that way, too; but he has a preference for blank verse. 
The husband, as ycu know, is ten years younger than Kate ; 
and being somewhat romantic, the wife asked William for a 
sonnet, or a piece of poetry of some kind, to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of their marriage, and the following is 
the result ;— 
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A REMINISCENCE, 


“I had reach’d the zenith of my manhood ; 

And though sorrow had my young days clouded, 
Yet long ere now had I dispell’d the gloom. 
Sixty-eight, too, was in meridian prime — 

The yellow corn, the leafy tree, the rose, 

The verdant shady grove, the clear blue sky, 

The blooming grass, the placid, lovely Lee— 
Dame Nature had put on her best attire, 

And hence, it was a most delightful day. 

The bard, now freed from work-day busy care, 
Betook him into rural soltitude— 

To enjoy the scenes above described 

(And which throughout our lovely isle abound). 
This beauteous world was made for man—base man !— 
And woman too, with her benignant charms ! 

And yet, without a mate—How sad the thought !— 
The man’s but half—and that, ah me! the worse— 
He lacks the complement, his better half ! 

So thought the bard, and pray’d he to his God :— 
‘O Lord! how grand Thou'st made the things we see !— 
The earth, the sea, the air !—the blue-domed sky, 
With its bright orbs and gems of purest light !— 
He should, indeed, of reason be bereft, 

Who would not in his inmost heart confess 

Thy great beneficence to man, O God ! 

In the early dawn of Thy sixth day’s work, 

Thou madest man—to crown Thy grand designs— 
And to him gave a mate—to bless his life. 

I, too, am desolate, O Lord ! provide 

For me a wife, to cheer my lonely way.’ 

And his good angel led the bard straightway 

To her who was to be his future spouse.— 

In purity of thought, like Adam’s ‘rib’ ; 

Of form, the fairest of her race and clan— 

A lovely gem of the Emerald Isle ! 

The bard’s heart impell’d his eager eye ; 

The maiden blush’d, and held her breath the while :— 
‘This, sure, is my affinity,’ thought she ; 

To which her guardian spirit answer’d ‘ Yes’. 

The rest soon told : the marriage bond—the tie— 
That made us happy ; man and wife for aye ! 


° And our union has indeed been blessed— 


Seven children having been our portion. 

Five darlings left, to fill our home with joy ! 
And two gone to their good Pere in glory. 

May God spare us, and give us happy lives !— 
His holy count’nance upon us keeping ; 

And when our time mature down here is spent, 
May we reign with Him in bliss superna} !” 
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Whatever the critics may say of her husband's blank verse, 
the wife, of course, praises it highly; and I have heard 
William’s “ Reminiscence” praised, too, by a few who claim 
to know something of poetry. 

You must feel lonely, being so far away, Felix! Mike 
Murphy told me he had been so far away from civilization, in 
the wilds of America, that he had not heard a church bell for 
three years and a half; and, I suppose, though you do not say 
so in your letter, that your church-going opportunities have 
been quite as few as Mike Murphy’s. 

There seem to be a good many chimerical Eldoradoes in 
the States, Felix, and, I think, you must have alighted upon 
some of them. I do not want to say anything hurtful to you, 
brother dear, or to dictate to you in any way, but I am strongly 
of opinion that you are not making the best use of your time. 
The profession of a soldier is, of course, a noble one, and, I 
am sure, in no country is he better paid than in the United 
States ; but having been trained to business, civil life would, 
I am sure, suit you better ; and there is more money in it. 

Brother Denny felt very sad when we told him that we had 
been so long without a letter from you. He said he had heard 
that you were in Chicago, and could not understand why you 
had not called on him. He had, he said, befriended strangers 
—and not a few, either—and then, why not his own? Hesaid 
he would be glad to take you into partnership, and give you a 
decent share of the profits of his business. He has a manager 
_and six clerks (two in each office), besides the counter hands 
and teamsters. Do not rejoin the army after this term, but go 
to Denny. 

The surviving members of our family at home are all O. K. 
Father, I have noticed, now walks with a more elastic step, 
since he got your letter; and the brothers and sisters are, 
thank God, alsoin good health. Peter is still at school; Julia 
is having her last year at the Loretto Convent, Killarney ; and 
I am myself in gushing health, and getting on satisfactorily. 

Your successor, the bumptious Anglo-Irish traveller, did not 
continue long in your job. He made a big haul on one 
fortnight’s journey, and left Mr. Pat Daly—poor man !—on 
‘pillaloo bridge.” He sent on portion of his first week’s 
collection, and decamped with the balance—-close on £200. 

I’m the traveller now. I find the life congenial, healthy and 
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agreeable, and Mr. Daly seems pleased with my work. I am 
in this position for the last twelve months. 

Good-bye, now, Felix ! and we shall all pray for you. Best 
love and wishes from all at home; also, the friends and 
neighbours (too numerous to mention) have asked to be 
remembered to you; and “they hope to God that you sha’n’t 
be kilt anymore be thim blackguard blacks.” (They mean the 
Indians.) 

Well, good-bye again, my good, loving brother ! Good-bye! 
Come home at the end of your present enlistment ; and be 
sure to call on Denny when you arrive at Chicago. 


I am, my dear Felix, 
Your loving brother, 
Tim O’FLANAGAN. 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
FELIX SETTLES DOWN AT LAST, 


FTER the usual run across the Atlantic, and a tortuous 
circuit through a great portion of the big Continent 
of America, Tim’s letter reached Felix at Walla Walla, 
Washington Territory, and its contents caused him 

intense pain. His dear mother dead ! She who had borne him 
in the course of nature—nurtured and caressed him in happy 
childhood—who had watched him grow up to mature boyhood, 
with a mother’s pride and a mother’s love—who had first 
taught him to lisp the Holy Name, and to praise the works of 
his Creator— his dear, good mother !—was now no more, 

No more should he kiss those loving lips, and from them 
hear the sweet sound of his own name—more delightful than 
the sweetest music—as of yore, in the smiling rebuke—as she 
pressed him fondly to her bosom: “Felix, my love! why 
didn’t you come home last Sunday?” Ah! many a Sunday, 
and many a week, and month, and year, had passed by since, 
and his loving mother had sighed for one more fond embrace 
of the wanderer ; but in vain. Yes, he had been once deceived 
into thinking that there was another of Eve’s fair daughters 
with whom he could share his love; but no !—a thousand 
times no! He had not, even in all his travels, seen any woman 
so amiable as his own dear mother. And yet, how ungrateful 
he had been! Just think of it! A mistaken newspaper report, 
giving an account of the death of some hapless fellow of the 
same name, had made his poor mother, weeping and sighing 
for the unhappy absent one, think that it was surely her Felix 
who had been named among the slain. And in the sudden 
excess of his sorrow, and the godlessness begotten of momen- 
tary despair, he now sincerely wished that it had been so. 

Why had he lived to suffer this latest sorrow? He had often 
experienced disappointments—heartfelt and bitter !—but never 
anything like this; ah! yes—except once before, that unhappy 
Once! And the false report of his death had hastened his 
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mother’s end! Oh! why had he been so neglectful of home 
and friends during all those years? Yes, he, too, had read the 
list of the names of those who had been killed in that sad and 
lonely cafion, and he had also noticed that of his namesake, 
Private O’Flanagan ; but it had not occurred to him that his 
family, in the far-away home at Brookvale, would get the report, 
and see the name “O'Flanagan” amongst the list of the dead. 

Felix was stricken with an overpowering remorse, for having 
neglected to write to his family; but a pitiful infatuation had 
so settled itself upon him, that his will power had almost 
refused to act, or to assert itself. And even now—as he read 
on, and saw that she, too, his first, his only love—though she 
had given her hand in marriage to another—that she who had 
“sent him to waste a weary existence in the wilderness of ruined 
hopes and broken hearts’”—that she too had gone to her last 
repose—he felt that his life on earth had been an absolute blank, 
and that all his hopes were buried in the grave. His mind— 
at all times somewhat distracted, except at the call of duty— 
now felt inclined to wander even more ; yet he would concen- 
trate his thoughts upon the subject matter, sadly interesting as 
it was, of his brother Tim’s letter, and mourn awhile the loss 
of his kindred dead. 

The mention of verse-making therein, set him thinking as to 
his own capability in that respect; and it occurred to him that 
he ought to compose a dirge for his mother. He had not yet 
been called out in the ’78 campaign ; in the comparative quiet 
of camp life, he would withdraw from the company of his 
chums for a brief space ; exercise his mind, and see if he could 
evolve from his long dormant intellect, any trifle worth con- 
sidering, to send home as a token of sorrow for his mother’s 
death. And hence, after some jotting down, transposition, and 
alteration, he succeeded in composing the following few lines, 
expressive of his sorrow, on the sad occasion :—= 


A DIRGE. 


‘¢ May she reign ever in celestial bliss ! 
And holy angels wait on her for aye !— 
Requiescat in pace! Mother, dear ! 
Great are the blessings of the dead in Christ !== 
And for that end hast thou ever striven. 
Righteous has been thy path; and peace sublime 
Ever waited on thy life’s endeavours :— 
Therefore hast thou gone to God in glory !” 
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And would he be expected to compose an Zn Memoriam to 
Nora, too; Or would it be right for him, the rejected and 
despised lover, to say anything about another man’s dead wife ? 

Despised! Ah, no; not despised, surely! Had not Tim 
said in his letter to him (Felix) at Melrose, that the poor 
wanderer was neither despised nor forgotten; and had the 
rejected suitor been merely a friend of the deceased lady, it 
would not, he thought, be unbecoming to compose a few lines 
to her memory. Yes; he would enclose a note, which Tim 
could hand to the afflicted aunt. It would surely do no harm ; 
and it would show his brothers landlady that her former 
lodger still cherished the memory of the past. But if his 
“prosy” address of long ago, when his intellect was brighter, 
had occupied so much of his time as to cause him the loss of 
a whole night’s sleep, how could he expect to do another (and, 
too, in verse) in the short time that he had now at his disposal ? 
But yet, the task was congenial; and “ Felix’s Last Fond Adieu 
to his Lady-love ” appears in the following few lines :— 


IN MEMORIAM. 
“ No ray of hope to cheer me on life’s road ! 

` ‘ (Oh! to be thus the sport of grief and woe ;) 
Radiant and joyous were those features once, 
And her form, sure, was lovely to behold. 
May she reside for ever with the blest, 
And never be forgotten here below ! 
Could I but follow to the realms above, 
Doubtless, we should be at last made happy ; 
Oh ! to unite but there, ’twere bliss indeed ; 
No more to be sundered as in life— 
Never the weary heartache to feel more ! 
Ev’ry desire should there be gratified ; 
Longing for nought but the Creator’s face— 
Light eternal and happiness supreme !” 


When his mind had been thus relieved, his letter became a 
task of easy performance ; the rest being merely a summary 
of his life since his letter from Melrose. The whole story of 
Felix’s life, during those five long and eventful years, and even 
omitting incidental details, would furnish copy for a large 
volume. And from this time forward, Felix wrote home pretty 
regularly ; usually once a month, but never allowing an interval 
of more than three months to elapse between any two letters. 

In ’78, the Piute, Bannock, and Shoshone Indians became 
hostile, when 'Feljx’s Company was again called out—the 
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campaign lasting about five months; and in ’79, five tribes, 
including those of the previous year, went on the warpath ; 
and after a few running and pitched battles, in which the 
Government troops were always victorious, a pow-wow or 
meeting was arranged, between the General commanding the 
Government forces and the five chiefs of the hostile Indians. 
General K told the tribesmen that the “ Great Father at 
Washington ” wanted them all to live on one reservation, with 
Chief Moses, of the Umatilla tribe, as their chief. Chief 
McGarry, of the Colville tribe, who acted as spokesman for the 
redmen, would not, he said, agree to this proposal. He would 
take a large strip of land for his people right there, where 
the meeting was being held—at Spokane Falls, Washington 
Territory. ‘ And,” he continued, “the Dutch, the Irish, and 
the English come along here, and get all the land they want 
from the ‘Great Father at Washington ;’ but I, a native of 
America, cannot get what I want. If we cannot get a piece 
of land right here, we will take nothing, but live along the 
roadside!” And the other chiefs also refused to accede to 
the proposals of the Government. But though the pow-wow 
resulted in a disagreement, there was a cessation of hostilities ; 
each of the opposing forces going their own way. The 
Government troops split up into several commands, Felix’s 
Company, K, going back to Walla Walla, where Felix remained 
for the rest of his enlistment. 

In the spring of ’80, when his first five years’ term had 
expired, Felix left the army, and went to the Sacramento 
Valley, California, where he worked at harvesting, contracted 
malarial fever, and whence he returned to his father’s home, 
at Brookvale. The journey occupied three weeks; during 
which time he had been suffering from this wasting disease 
(fever and ague)—his hair falling off, and scarce a particle of 
flesh left on his bones—and yet, so eager was he to tread once 
more the beloved and sacred soil of his native land, that, when 
he landed on the quay at Queenstown, he went on all-fours 
and kissed the very ground he walked upon. But in the pro- 
pitious air of his native land, he soon regained his former 
health and vigour ; and was in prime condition when again 
setting out for America. 

On his second venture, Felix had no notion of re-enlisting ; 
but on settling down as a civilian at St. Louis, he got a relapse 
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of the Californian disease ; and to get rid of it, he was again 
compelled to travel; because when the patient remains 
stationary, this disease is very lingering ; and the doctor’s bill 
would swallow up more than the sufferer was possessed of. 

Having made his way out west, to the vicinity of his previous 
military service, he rejoined the United States Cavalry ; and 
before the expiration of his second enlistment, he gave notice 
that he would rejoin fora third term. At the end of his second 
term, Felix, who was now a sergeant, got permission for a six 
months’ furlough, “ to take effect beyond sea,” and again paid 
a visit to the old country ; and when he had completed his 
third enlistment, he went to Chicago and entered into partner- 
ship with his brother Denny in the dry goods business. 

To give a more prolonged account of our hero, however 
interesting, would perhaps be considered superfluous, and we 
shall conclude with Felix’s last letter to home, and the hope 
that this “romantic story” may afford all our good friends 
as much pleasure in the reading, as it has given the author in 
the writing of it. 

506, Bloom Street, 
Chicago, March 2oth, 1892. 
My Dearly Beloved Brother, Tim, 

As a civilian again, I have pleasure in writing you another 
of these letters which, you have said, impart balm to your soul, 
When I get one, I read it over twice ; I then lock it up in my 
trunk, and take it out and read it every day for four or five 
days afterwards. 7 

I arrived here two weeks ago; but Denny would allow me do 
nothing until I had rested, and had had a good time with him. 
As you know, I called here or my way to Fort Supply, in ’86, 
when Denny said he was proud of me in my uniform; but yet, 
he made me promise that I would come to him after my third 
enlistment. 

Denny is a surprising man—even to those who are in daily 
contact with him. In the first place, he has not tasted a drop 
of intoxicating drink since he came to America ; but in this 
respect he has been only true to the example and precept of 
the old home. He is—of course, in a limited sense—one of the 
most prosperous men in this big city ; and has opened branch 
houses in St. Louis and Philadelphia. Some of his friends say, 
“We don’t know where he’s going to stop.” He has hinted to 
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me that he wants me to go and manage the house in St. Louis, 
because I told him that I had lived there for a short time. I 
said I would prefer to work for him as a teamster or shop- 
man—that I feared the responsibility of a partner would be 
too much for a rusty business man like me; but he would not, 
he said, acknowledge me for a brother, if I were to occupy any 
position inferior to his own, Yielding to his persuasion, I 
accepted Denny’s generous offer ; and hence, my dear boy, 
I have settled down at last. It is surely an extraordinary 
change in my career; and when | think of it, it makes me 
laugh. But, as my old friend, Shakespeare, says— 


“Als well that ends well.” 


You complained, in your last letter, that I had not given you 
the full particulars of my life as a soldier ; but, my dear Tim, 
it would be an impossible task. If you want to learn all about 
the lite of a soldier in the United States Army, I would recom- 
mend you to go through the mill, come over and join it. They 
are always willing to take five-feet-eight of a stalwart young 
fellow like yourself; and if you turn out well, you’ll get the best 
in the house; and that’s what’s the matter. 

How are my friends of the “Silent Brotherhood,” getting 
along in the old country? Is there any hope at all of organ- 
izing an effective army of sturdy, reliable volunteers, for the 
final emancipation of my native land? Though I have endured 
eight-and-thirty rough winters, I have still enough warm blood 
left in my Irish veins, to strike a blow for old Ireland; and it 
would, I need not tell you, be much more congenial work for ` 
me, to be driving John Bull and his merrymen from out the 
sacred soil of my country, than hunting the poor red men. 
The accursed rule of the English, in Ireland, is as bad as the 
blight in the potato crop, or an annual invasion of the Colorado 
beetle. They are systematically pauperizing poor Erin, and 
driving away the flower of her population; and any man who 
would assist in ridding a well-meaning people of such pests, 
would, I think, deserve well of posterity. No matter how 
pressing my business over here, so long as I am a free lance, 
I shall always remember that I am a soldier of Liberty; and 
if there is any prospect of making a decent show against the 
enemies of our country and our kind, in holy Ireland, just send 
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me a cablegram. Only say “Come,” and I shall be away on 
the first available ship. 

There is a large number of the Irish Physical Force Party 

in Chicago; and as many of them throughout the States, as 
would, had they only the means of transport, and the necessary 
equipment, drive the Saxon out of Ireland in twenty-four hours. 
And it will have to come to that in the end. 
, It makes me sad, whenever I contemplate the helpless, beg- 
- garly attitude of those so-called Irish Members of Parliament, 
- going through the disgusting farce of debasing themselves and 
their unfortunate country, session after session, during a long 
and sorrowful century, acknowledging with slavish adulation, 
England’s might, and subjecting themselves—a paltry, power- 
less minority—to the tyranny and derision of England’s Parlia- 
mentary majority, and brute force. Like Lazarus of old, they 
are merely begging the crumbs from off the rich man’s table, 
and like that ancient beggar, sent away, too, without getting 
even the crumbs. 

We had a gay old time here on St. Patrick’s Day. A grand 
procession of the Chicago Branch of the Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, through some of the principal streets of the city, 
in the daytime, and a merry Party at the Hall, on St. Patrick’s 
Night. | 

Denny is a prominent member of the Order, and got 
them to make me Grand Marshal. Dressed in the gorgeous 
regalia of the Order, and riding a beautiful bay charger, I was 
more imposing in appearance than the biggest general in the 
army. And the Party was a lively affair too. Speeches, songs, 
recitations—and the good cheer that always enlivens an Irish 
entertainment. Denny sang, “ When we'll all live happy in 
Old Ireland,” which reminded me of the old homestead. I 
felt a thrill of joy at the hopeful words of the song, which was 
rendered creditably, and for which the singer was applauded 
to the echo. And ex-First Sergeant O’Flanagan, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifth United States Cavalry—Grand Marshal of the . 
Procession, was called upon for his contribution. I had done 
nothing in that way, since the time when I used to enliven 
the audience at the rooms of the Young Men’s Society, or 
the Temperance Hall, in good old Ballybra; but I had 
lately rehearsed an old favourite recitation, “ Erin's Flag,” by 
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Father Ryan, which, as the audience was sympathetic and 
appreciative, I gave with all the old gust. 

As you have expressed a wish to know more about my 
military career, I shall give you some further details concerning 
the American Army, and a few more incidents of my own life, 
during my three enlistments. Barrack Discipline—Get up at 
five o’clock in summer, and at six in winter; stables for twenty 
minutes ; come back and wash ; breakfast at 7.45; after break- 
fast, sick and fatigue call; sick, see doctor; fatigue, to duty ; 
at nine a.m., guard-mounting, when the troops turn out in their 
best equipments, and the band plays for three-quarters of an 
hour. At Fort Sidney, Nebraska, in ’83, twenty prisoners in 
guard-house, serving sentences of five days, to five years each, 
A sergeant, corporal, and ten privates, to do guard duty. The 
sergeant is responsible for guard and prisoners; and if any 
of these escape, the unfortunate sergeant will “ get it in the 
neck,” and his name is “ Denis.” Dinner at noon; drill, one 
to two; stables again, from four to six; supper, 6.30; roll call 
at sunset; undress parade; tattoo at 8.45, when we had to 
answer our names again; after that bed; taps at 9.15, when 
all lights are put out, and silence reigns tilldawn. Sometimes 
soldiers were on pass, and would come home in the dead of 
night, stiff, staving, boiling drunk—tumbling over every obstacle, 
and waking everybody. The sergeant had to get up and take 
the incapables to the guard-house ; and some of these were 
as full of mischief as a disturbed nest of hornets. I got a 
black eye from an intoxicated soldier at Sidney, in ’83. He 
was punished for getting drunk; but I did not charge him 
with assaulting me. Rations—In barracks, we got r% lbs, 
fresh beef each man, daily ; plenty əf fresh bread, and all the 

tceteras inthe cuisine. When in the field, we got 34 lb. bacon; 
I lb. bread; rice, peas, salt, pepper, vinegar, daily; 1 lb. green 
coffee, which we parched and ground ourselves, and 1¥% lbs. 
sugar, per man, every ten days. There are good opportunities 
n the American Army for literary advancement and promotion. 
At Fort Robinson, Nebraska, and the other military posts, there 
was the Troop Library, containing about 500 volumes, with a 
supply of three daily, and five weekly newspapers; and the 
Post Library, still larger, to which there was also free access. 
And a non-commissioned officers’ school was held there twice 
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a week, at 6.30 p.m., for Recitation in Tactics and Regulations. 
I could have got a commission, if I had not lost my former 
brain power; but I could never since find enough mental 
energy to enable me to regain it. 1 lost five dollars a month 
(advance in pay) for ten years, as well as six months’ pay, and 
computation of rations during furlough (about £200 in all), 
by not rejoining at the end of my first enlistment. And if I 
had done so, my position as first sergeant, would have been 
worth me £120 a year, and all found, during my last enlistment. 
For the greater part of my first enlistment, I led a somewhat 
reckless life. I have, on occasion, tried to serve my God, and 
my adopted country, to the best of my ability; but at forgetful 
intervals, I must own to having yielded to the current customs 
of rough society. Out in the western wilds of America, where 
there is little respect for the laws of God or man, and where 
criminals of all grades and nations find refuge from the pursuit 
of the law, life is not favourable to church-going notions; and 
if, as the Quakers say, the Spirit moves you, and you want to go 
to church, very often there is no church to go to. Inthe army 
there is no fasting, except when rations are scarce; but on 
Good Friday of ’83, at Fort Sidney, I abstained from every- 
thing forbidden by the Church. And on the following Easter 
Sunday, when I came off guard, I dressed, and started 
for church. But when I got to the old building that was 
used as a church, there was no priest, and consequently no 
service. A priest used to come there once a month, and go 
away the same day. But I suppose the Rev. gentleman took 
sick, as he did not come there on that occasion. I had a dollar 
to give him if he came. Sadly disappointed, I retraced my 
steps homeward; and on my way back, passed by a Methodist 
church. The religious feeling was so strong within me, that I 
thought to enter, and listened to know what was going on 
inside. The minister was preaching, and I soliloquised— 
“This heterodox oratory is repugnant to my tenets.” But if 
the congregation were singing, I would have made one among 
them, and increased the collection by a big dollar. The 
religion of the American soldier on active service, and away 
from church-going opportunities, is—“ Be righteous, upright, 
and honest. Be a gentleman, in principle and in action. 
Fear no man—doing to all as you would wish to be done 
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by.” This is the golden rule of the American Army ; and 
barring accidents, the surest road to honour, promotion, and 
SUCCESS. 

The Government also encourage thrift in the army. There 
are banking facilities everywhere; and the soldier is allowed 
four per cent interest on his deposit. But while I was a private, 
1 made little effort to save any of my pay; as if I did, those 
other privates of my company, who drank and gambled their 
pay, would want to borrow my savings when their own money 
was all gone; and if I refused to lend or give it to them, they 
would show as much fury as an angry bull, and tell me, right 
there, that I was not of “ honourable descent.” But it was 
different when I was raised above them ; because I was com- 
pelled, by the necessity of my position, to become circumspect. 
But, though the non-commissioned as well as the com- 
missioned officer, is expected to observe circumspection 
befitting his rank. the domineering foppery that is, I understand, 
practised by the officers of some European armies, would not 
be tolerated in the American Army. It happened, some time 
ago, that a certain Amercan officer went to England, and 
while over there, studied a little of the English system of military 
control. When he came back, he tried on the “imported article” 
with his troops at home, and with the result that two hundred 
men deserted from hisregiment. It is reported thatit was on the 
“ domineering foppery” plan; and the English slave-driving 
flummery was not tried any more in the American Army. 
But inexperienced presumption may, I suppose, be found 
everywhere ; and, I am sorry to say, in the American Army, 
too. We had a dandy of this class at Camp Supply, when 
I was first sergeant. He was a lieutenant, and the commanding 
officer of the post. I told you in one ‘of my letters, that if 
he showed me any more of his dirt, Pd shoot him. Now, 
a first sergeant has got to be a regular cyclopedia in tactics, 
orders, and the articles of war. I had had thirteen years’ 
experience as a soldier; had been through seven campaigns, 
each lasting from five to seven months in the field; was gun 
and sabre instructor; instructor of drill and riding-school, and 
trainer of the new and wild horses. I headed sixty-six 
picked shots for two years in Department Teams ; was 

specially active in swinging Indian clubs, together with a 
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few other little items in the American soldier’s programme. 
And here was this pin-feathered popinjay—red raw from 
West Point, not knowing how to load a gun, and witha 
lisping, drawling, high-handed impertinence—attempting to 
boss me and make me adopt an entirely new and wrong 
course of orders. But, though I sometimes found it difficult 
to control my temper with Lieutenant P , I did not get 
angry with him. Instead of letting the “wild Irishman” 
wreak vengeance on him, I got the obnoxious officer court- 
martialled and removed. His successor, a captain, a soldier of 
experience, and a gentleman, made it his first business to come 
across the camp square to shake hands with me, and tell me 
that he was very glad to meet me. He congratulated me on 
having the best record in the United States Service, at the 
War Office, Washington, for drilling recruits ; and said, while 
he and I were to remain together, my entire duty would be to 
drill recruits for two hours every day. 

It is impossible to make one’s way through such rough 
places as I have been to, and meeting with “toughs” of all 
nationalities, without getting into trouble occasionally; and 
hence I have had some personal encounters at various times 
and places. But, except those Indians whom I was compelled 
to send—on the speed of the bullet—to the “happy hunting 
ground,” I have never shot a man except in self-defence. 

You asked me how we occupied our time when not in the 
field. Well, outside the usual barrack routine, we would, as 
the song says, “go to the wood and cut sticks.” At Fort 
Robinson and some other places, where there were outhouses 
or additional buildings to be put up, some of the men would 
go to the nearest wood to cut down trees; others would haul 
them home with teams; a third gang would cut them into 
planks ; and a fourth lot of “bricklayers” would put up the 
buildings. And I sometimes went a-hunting. A short time 
after I was made sergeant, my company came back from 
Leavenworth to Russell, when we were ordered out fora trip 
in the mountains—occupying five days—and after which we 
were ordered back again. When we had been two days 
in camp, the first sergeant said to me, “ Well, Felix, will you 
go for a hunt for fifteen days ?” to which welcome invitation 
I answered emphatically—“ You bet !” ‘We will take,” he 
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continued, “our horses” (one each), “four men, a waggon, 
and four mules.” And on the following morning, very early, 
we started for Larmie Peak, a noted place for all sorts of 
game. 

We left Fort Russell on the 16th of October, the weather 
being fine, but somewhat cold, and with good promise for our 
expedition. All went well the first day, when we travelled fifty- 
four miles. On the second day it snowed heavily, and we made 
only seven miles. We went into camp, cleared away the snow, put 
up our tents, cooked supper, looked after our stock (mules and 
horses), and went to bed. The next morning’s sun shone out 
bright and clear ; and, with three feet of snow on the ground, 
it was a good day for hunting—as the game can be easily trailed 
through the snow. There was a cold, stinging wind, and it 
was difficult to travel; but we succeeded in reaching the 
desired location. Here we went into permanent camp for 
four days; but after hunting round for twenty miles in the 
snow, during all that time our combined efforts resulted in 
killing only seven antelope. But this poor success only whet 
our determination. We moved farther into the mountains ; 
camped again for three days, and shot two bears, four elk, 
five deer, and twelve antelope, And having now a good 
waggon-load of meat, we decided to start for home. 

At night we used to hang up our game on the trees, to let 
them freeze, and to protect them from any live animals that 
might be on the prowl. I was the first up in the morning, 
when I used to build the fire, feed the stock, and prepare the 
breakfast. And on the morning of our intended departure for 
home, I got up as usual, and looked around, to see if our stock 
and dead game were all safe. I noticed no diminution in the 
dead stock, but saw that one of our mules was gone—of course, 
a serious matter. I at once alarmed my comrades, and ac- 
quainted them of our loss. They got up quickly, and after a 
hurried breakfast, the first sergeant and myself saddled our horses 
and went in search of the vanished mule. We went, each in 
a different direction, and travelled round in the snow for about 
twenty miles ; but neither of us found the object of our search. 
And as there were now only four days of our leave unexpired, 
and it would take us that time to get back, we had to return 
minus the mule, 
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After feasting sumptuously on our frozen meat em route, and 
varying the joint each day, we had still a good deal left in the 
waggon on our return to camp. We gave some to the officers 
and men in barracks; but the news of the lost mule spoiled the 
flavour of the game The commanding officer said we would 
have.to find the mule in five days, or pay $200; and I was 
detailed to goand find him, I took with mea trooper, and 
five days’ food supplies. We were both well mounted; and 
after five days’ hard riding, we brought back the mule. But 
just as we got into camp, my horse dropped dead. And on 
this fact being reported to the commanding officer, he said : 
“Tt is all right, as you brought him into camp. We are going 
away the day after to-morrow ; so it is only one horse less to 
carry.” 

I have had “hairbreath ’scapes by flood and feld”—aye, 
too numerous to mention—but notwithstanding its hardships, 
I have nothing but gratitude and praise for the American 
Army. While I was in it I wanted for nothing. I have had 
independent, honourable employment ; always, except in the 
exigencies of hard campaigning, enough to eat; a superabund- 
ance of clothing; a good bed to lie on; and, for one in my 
position of life, very good pay. It was, I can assure you, far 
different with me when I was enjoying the “sweet uses of 
adversity ” in civil life in this country. I had never, even in 
my most apprehensive dreams, imagined that I should suffer 
such hardships, My boy! I had a hard time of it from August, 
74, until I joined the army, in April, ’75; worse, beyond com- 
pare, than all I have endured inthe army. On my second visit 
to Logansport, in quest of some account of Minnie, I had not, 
after buying my railroad ticket, got a red cent, nor any article 
upon which I could raise a dime. When I failed to get any 
tidings of the stepsister, I tried all I could to get employment; 
but no. Oh! sir, it went against my grain entirely. I could 
ask for work, but beg I could not. I went three days and three 
nights without food; and slept on the wood piles at the depot. 
It was then my young tears did freely flow ; and for the first 
time since I lett your loving embrace in that dear old lodging- 
room at Ballybra, in April, ’73. I have often since thought it 
was the saving grace of poor mother’s fervent prayers that 
preserved me from lunacy or suicide. On the fourth night, 
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not knowing—nor, in fact, caring—where I was going, or what 
would happen me, I went into a freight car, bound for * Port 
Providence.” And you know much the rest of my history over 
here. Hence, my dear Tim, I was proud and glad to be 
taken as a soldier in the United States Army ; and am proud, 
too, of my record, which is the very best my military superiors 
could give me —as my discharges testify. 

Though I have been long absent, except for my two visits, 
from the happy scenes of my youth, and the dear old land of 
my birth, yet I have always followed the course of events at 
home, and read with avidity every item of Irish intelligence: 
and now, when I am no longer a “Gcvernment official,” I 
promise to take a more active interest in the social and political 
affairs of my native land. And, to show that I have not for- 
gotten my subject, I think it were about time that John Bull 
took the shackles off poor Erin, and gave the remnant of the 
Irish race a chance to live at home. And if not, we shall see 
what we must do. 

If the Irish at home, only knew the history of their country, 
I am inclined to think that it would not be so easy to Anglicise 
them—that they would not be so ignorant as they are of the 
= character of the black Sassenagh, and his ugly ante- 
cedents. 


“ Let it go forth unstained, and purged from Pride’s unholy leaven, 
With fearless forehead raised to Man, but humbly bent to Heaven ; 
Deep let it sink in Irish hearts, the story of their isle, 

And waken thoughts of tenderest love and burning wrath the while ; 
And press upon us, one by one, the fruits of English sway, 

And blend the wrongs of bygone times with this our fight to-day ; 
And show our fathers’ constancy, by truest instinct led 

To loathe and battle with the power that on their substance fed ; 
And let it place beside our own, the world’s page, to tell 

- That never lived the nation yet could rule another well. 

Thus, thus our cause shall gather strength ; no feeling vague and blind, 
But stamped by passion on the heart, by reason 0:1 the mind. 

Let it go forth—a mightier foe to England’s power than all 

The rifles of America, the armaments of Gaul ! 

It skall go forth, and woe to them that bar or thwart its sway— 

‘Tis God’s own light, all heavenly bright—we care not who says nay.” 


206 Felix O'Flanagan. 


Tim! if I have not given you “ line for line” in my. previous 
letters, 1 have surely made up for the deficiency in this ; and 
shall conclude with a fond message to my beloved fellow- 
countrymen at home and abroad :— 


God save the brave old Irish race ! 
And may they all unite, 

To meet the tyrant face to face, 
In fearless, open fight. 

- Too long enslaved—a nation grand, 

Of ancient pedigree— 

No hireling band can rule our land ; 
Old Ireland must be free ! 


= With best love to yourself and all at home, and kind regards 
to all inquiring friends, 
Tam, my dear Tim, 
Your loving brother, 
FELIX O’FLANAGAN. 
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